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ABSTRACT 


John Wesley and the Means of Grace: 

An Approach to Christian Religious Education 

by 

Dean Gray Blevins 

Educators within conservative Wesleyan 
denominations, including the Church of the Nazarene, 
need a Wesleyan approach to Christian religious 
education to offset the influence of American 
evangelicalism. Existing resources are dated or 
limited in addressing John Wesley's contributions to 
education. 

Wesley's understanding of means of grace offers a 
rich approach to Christian religious education. The 
means of grace provide a strong theological and 
pedagogical framework leading toward an educational 
approach of formation, discernment and 
transformation. 

Wesley emphasis on the means of grace emerges from 
his sacramental heritage, his controversy at Fetter 
Lane, and his ongoing emphasis on these practices 
during the Methodist Movement. Wesley's theological 
approach is anchored in his understanding of grace 
as a transformative relationship and his belief that 
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this relationship can be known by gracious analogy 
for the sake of holiness of heart and life. 

Wesley included enduring practices in the 
instituted means of grace (prayer, fasting, 
scripture, Eucharist, and Christian gatherings); 
these provide a framework for understanding the 
relationship between sacramental practice and 
educational "ways of knowing." Wesley's prudential 
means of grace offer an approach for discerning new 
educational practices, while acts of mercy encourage 
a broad understanding of transformation. 

The dissertation opens with the contemporary 
problem in the Church of the Nazarene. The next 
three chapters include a detailed analysis of 
Wesley's educational thoughts and practices, 
revealing interpretive limitations that invite a new 
approach grounded in the means of grace. 

Wesley's understanding and use of the means of 
grace is analyzed in relation to his personal and 
social context, especially his sacramental heritage. 
Specific practices reveal a relationship between 
sacramental thought and educational theory, 
including different ways of knowing God. The means 
of grace suggest three interactive approaches for 
organizing education: formation, discernment, and 
transformation. Formation socializes participants 
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into Christian character, while discernment teache 
participants to investigate and interpret God's 
activity within life. Transformation empowers 
participants actually to become means of grace, to 
live lives of holiness in order to transform the 
world at large. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 

For conservative denominations within the pan- 
Methodist tradition (self-identified as Wesleyan or 
Wesleyan-Holiness), the creation of a new Wesleyan approach 
to Christian religious education is imperative in order to 
counterbalance the influence of the larger American 
evangelical subculture. A lack of any current comprehensive 
resource on Wesley's Christian religious education from the 
broader Methodist tradition accentuates the problem. A 
solution for Wesleyan Christian religious educators may 
actually be found in Wesley's sacramental heritage, 
especially in Wesley's understanding of the means of grace. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to describe and 
advocate for Wesley's understanding and practice of the 
means of grace for a richer approach to Christian religious 
education. Interpretations of Wesley as an educator are 
limited either in their understanding of Wesley's 
historical context or in their interpretive assumptions. 
Through a careful historical and interpretive analysis, I 

1 
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move for a new investigation into the centrality of the 
means of grace, shaped by Wesley's sacramental emphases and 
theology of transforming grace. Scholars can also use these 
sacramental practices to dialogue with educational theory, 
inviting a vast, interactive, number of personal and social 
practices to the conversation, yet always discerning each 
practice's authenticity as means of grace. The means of 
grace also suggest a way to organize Christian religious 
education around three complementary approaches: formation 
(socialization), discernment (critical and constructive 
interpretation), and transformation (transforming society 
and the world). Christian religious educators working 
within the Wesleyan tradition would benefit greatly from 
this new study, as a brief review of the current status of 
the Church of the Nazarene reveals. 

The Problem in Context: The Church of the Nazarene 

One denomination's struggle provides an example of the 
ongoing need for an approach to religious education that is 
true to the Wesleyan Christian heritage. The Church of the 
Nazarene, a denomination located within the conservative 
American Holiness movement, attempts to describe its 
Christian religious education within a Wesleyan-Holiness 
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framework. 1 The denomination, however, has not produced a 
significant, comprehensive text on Christian religious 
education in over twenty years. 2 Denominational leaders 
instead have relied on the broader, more conservative, 
American evangelical tradition in the same twenty-year 
period. 


1 J. Kenneth Grider, A Wesleyan-Holiness Theology 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1994). 
See also H. Ray Dunning, Grace, Faith and Holiness (Kansas 
City, Mo.: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1988), 6-8. 

2 The most comprehensive text is Exploring Christian 
Education , eds. A. Elwood Sanner and A. F. Harper (Kansas 
City, Mo.: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1978). Other 
Christian religious education texts published for the Church 
of the Nazarene include the following: Mike Justice, It Takes 
a Family to Raise a Youth Ministry: Developing an Effective 
Strategy for Serving Families (Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill 
of Kansas City, 1998); Jon Middendorf, You Might be a Youth 
Worker If... (Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas 
City, 1997); Katherine Lewis Mowry and Ed Robinson, Preteen 
Ministry: Between a Rock and a Hard Place (Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1993); Church of the 
Nazarene, Building a World Class Sunday School into the 21st 
Century (Kansas City, Mo.: Nazarene Publishing House, 1994); 
Richard Lee Spindle, A Breath of Fresh Air: Christian 
Education of Adults in the 21st Century (Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1989); and Stan Toler, ed., 
101 Ways to Grow a Healthy Sunday School (Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1995). 
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A pertinent question today is whether the denomination, 
which seeks to be Wesleyan-Holiness, is actually more 
American-evangelical in nature. 3 Douglas Sweeny notes that 
American evangelicalism, in spite of its emphasis upon 
revivalism, draws primarily from the Reformed Church 
tradition, leaving this broader movement with Calvinistic 


3 Randall Balmer, Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory: A 
Journey into the Evangelical Subculture in America , 
expanded ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993); 

Joel A. Carpenter, "From Fundamentalism to the New 
Evangelical Coalition," in George Marsden, ed., 
Evangelicalism and Modern America (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1984), 3-16. Robert K. Johnston and Donald 
Dayton, eds., The Variety of American Evangelicalism 
(Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 1991); George 
Marsden, Fundamentalism and American Culture: The Shaping 
of Twentieth-Century Evangelicalism, 1870-1925 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1980). Johnston and Dayton view 
contemporary American evangelicalism as a largely diverse 
theological movement. Dayton often doubts the viability of 
the category, evangelical (245-51), but Johnston maintains 
that there are certain family resemblances among the 
various movements due to their common emphasis on piety and 
common dependence upon American culture (254-59). Balmer, 
Carpenter, and Marsden all note that evangelicalism emerged 
from the fundamentalist-modernist controversy of the early 
twentieth century and relies heavily upon a literal 
biblicism based upon an epistemology of Scottish Common 
Sense Realism. Balmer also sees the movement as a 
particular subculture in America that has enormous 
influence in shaping the ideological and theological 
presuppositions of many contemporary conservative 
Christians. 
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presuppositions, which often contradict Wesleyan-Holiness 
theology. 4 

In the denomination's primary (twenty-year-old) text. 

Exploring Christian Education , A. Elwood Sanner emphasizes 

that Christian religious education is an essential church 

ministry, which transforms members through personal growth 

and social practice. Christian religious education is 

purposive. It offers the means by which believers seek: 

(1) to prepare all learners to receive the power of the 
gospel in conversion and entire sanctification; (2) to 
inspire and lead them to experience personal growth in 
the Christian graces and in the knowledge of the truth 
at it is in Jesus; and (3) to assist them in preparing 
for and finding a place of productive service in the 
Body of Christ and in the world outside the Church. 5 

Sanner's initial definition contains a rather broad view of 

Christian religious education. This view is identified by 

Sanner as Wesleyan and is compatible with the larger 

Christian tradition. The view emphasizes the calling to 

Christian teaching and Christian living. 

They [Wesleyans] sense a special calling, however, to 
stress the biblical teaching on original sin, prevenient 
grace, the new birth, Christian perfection, and the 


4 Douglas A. Sweeny, "The Essential Evangelicalism 
Dialectic: The Historiography of the Early Neo-Evangelical 
Movement and the Observer-Participant Dilemma," Church 
History 60, no.l (1991) : 70-85. This concern is noted 
further in the text. 

5 Sanner and Harper, 19. 
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Spirit-filled life. It is their aim to walk in the 
Spirit, i.e., to exemplify the fruit of the Spirit, and 
to seek the glory of God and the redemption of man in a 
spirit of perfect love. 6 

Sanner understands that all of these theological 
presuppositions are located within a Wesleyan definition of 
Christian religious education. Sanner also understands that 
this Wesleyan soteriological framework is ultimately 
expressed in daily Christian living. 7 

Sanner notes that pneumatology, and those human 
experiences associated with the Holy Spirit, provide a strong 
influence on people as well as the emphases of Church 
tradition and Bible. Sanner's definition thus balances an 
emphasis on scripture and doctrinal formulation with an 
emphasis on spiritual experience. In this, he continues a 
Nazarene emphasis on life experience, as influenced by the 
Holy Spirit. 8 When Sanner later uses the term "Wesleyan 
evangelical," he continues to encourage a Wesleyan emphasis. 9 

A new, more evangelical, perspective appears through 
contemporary publications specifically designed by the 
denomination to provide local Nazarene church educators 


6 Sanner and Harper, 18. 

7 Sanner and Harper, 18. 

8 Sanner and Harper, 18. 

9 Sanner and Harper, 27, 33-34. 
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with an approach to Christian religious education. This 
different perspective reveals a proclivity toward a 
philosophy of Christian religious education based upon 
American evangelicalism. The Church of the Nazarene in 1990 
conducted a series of regional seminars to promote Sunday 
School Ministry. A Scripture Press book by J. Wesley 
Willis, 200+ Years and Still Counting , was reprinted as a 
part of the package for over thirty-two hundred Sunday 
School administrators and teachers attending the 
conferences. 10 In the text's review of the history of the 
Sunday School since 1900, David C. Cook, Clarence Benson, 
Victory Cory, Henrietta Mears and the National Sunday 
School Association are listed as primary influences upon 


12 Phillip M. Riley, Sunday School Ministries 
Division, 1993 General Board , report prepared for the 70 cn 
Annual Session of the General Board of the Church of the 
Nazarene (Kansas City, Mo.: General Archives for the Church 
of the Nazarene, 1993), 201-03. See also Randy Cloud, 
Curriculum Director for the Sunday School Ministries 
Division of the Church of the Nazarene, E-mail to author, 

15 Dec. 1998; Phil Riley, foreword to 200+ Years and Still 
Counting , by Wesley R. Willis (Wheaton, Ill.: Victor Books, 
1979; reprint, Kansas City, Mo.: Nazarene Publishing House, 
1992), 5. Randy Cloud estimates thirty-two hundred 
attendees based on an average of two-hundred attendees to 
the sixteen regional conferences held throughout the 
country. Cloud notes that the book is still circulating 
today. Phil Riley, in his preface, notes that Willis' book 
was influential in the denomination's national office and 
its emphasis on sharing biblical truth, "sums up our 
purpose in the Church of the Nazarene"(5). 
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Christian religious education. 11 The leaders and movements 
identified within this history, clearly a part of American 
evangelical Christian religious education, become a primary 
resource for Nazarene Sunday school teachers. 12 The text 
also emphasizes the Bible as the primary focus of Christian 
religious education. 

The first lesson that we need to learn is that Sunday 
School can be successful only when it is characterized 
by effective teaching that emphasizes the Bible. The 
content of the Sunday School curriculum has to be the 
absolute truth of God's Word. The beginning of the 
recorded decline in Sunday School attendance 
corresponded with the liberal emphasis in curriculum 
materials. During this period the Bible content in 
materials was replaced with other emphases. 13 

The tenor of this passage indicates that scripture is primary 

and other Christian religious education emphases, including 

those stated by Sanner as Nazarene, are suspect. Clearly 

Willis' book contains the American evangelical tendency to 

focus upon scripture laden content in its educational 


11 Willis, 79-83. 

12 C. B. Eavy, History of Christian Education 
(Chicago: Moody Press, 1964), 273-395; J. Edward Hakes, 
"Evangelical Education and the Day School Movement," in 
Marvin Taylor, ed.. An Introduction to Christian Education , 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), 316-27; Edward L. Hayes, 
"Evangelicalism and Christian Education," in Foundations 
for Christian Education in an Era of Change , ed. Marvin 
Taylor (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976), 198-207; George 
Marsden, Reforming Fundamentalism (Grand Rapids: Wm B. 
Eerdmans, 1987) 54, 89-90. 

13 Willis, 105. 
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methodology. 14 The text, however, became the central 
representation of Nazarene Christian religious education for 
the conferences. 

One interesting note is that the reprint of Willis' 
text includes a single page insert on the history of the 
Nazarene Publishing House's (NPH) efforts to create Sunday 
School publications. The page concludes with an assurance 
that "NPH continues to be committed to quality curriculum 
created from an obvious Wesleyan-Arminian perspective." 15 
The incongruity of this comment within a text so strongly 
associated with American evangelical Christian religious 
education is indicative of the struggle between these two 
approaches in the Church of the Nazarene. 16 


14 Mary C. Boys, Educating in Faith: Maps and Visions 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989), 27-33. 

15 Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People 
Called Methodist (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 11-12. 
Willis, 84. "Arminian" is a term used for followers of 
Jacob Arminius, a sixteenth century theologian who 
challenged Calvinism in his day (Heitzenrater, 11). The 
term is often associated with Wesley and is used to 
distinguish Wesleyan thought over against Calvinist 
inclinations. 

16 David Michael Henderson, "Christian Education: 
Instructional Theology," in A Contemporary Wesleyan 
Theology , ed. Charles W. Carter, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: 
Francis Asbury Press, 1983), 829-73. Henderson also 
demonstrates this tension in other conservative Wesleyan 
churches. During an elaborate overview of Wesleyan 
Christian Education he includes the following: "God's Word 
is the material medium of spiritual growth. By obedience to 
its precepts and application of its principles, Christians 
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American evangelicalism, admittedly, does not ignore 


Wesley, particularly Wesley's emphases on piety and personal 
conversion. 17 This emphasis on piety, however, is often 
wedded to other dominant soteriological presuppositions that 
are inconsistent with Wesley's theology. This theological 
inconsistency has been noted with some concern elsewhere. 
Nazarene educator Mark York, writing in a publication that is 
received by all Nazarene ministers, argued that Sunday School 
teaching shaped by the independent publishers of American 
evangelicalism tends to be Calvinistic in nature and might 
undermine the Wesleyan emphasis in the ministers' 
preaching. 10 York states: 

A partial explanation of this shift [toward Reformed or 
Calvinist emphases] in theologically Wesleyan churches 
may be found in the fact that conservative Christianity 
is dominated by a Calvinistic worldview or hegemony. As 
a minority theological perspective, Wesleyanism is 
constantly under threat of being absorbed by more 
dominant ideologies. 19 


exchange their worldly way of thinking for a divine 
perspective"(847-48) . 

17 Balmer, xiv; Boys, 18. 

18 Mark York, "Is Your Congregation a Church at 
Risk?" in Building the 21st Century Sunday School , ed. Sunday 
School Ministries Division (Kansas City, Mo.: Nazarene 
Publishing House), 85-87. 

19 York, 85. York notes Wesleyan viewpoints are 
rarely heard in Christian media and are in the minority in 
most Christian bookstores. 
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The difficulty that York expresses, however, does not 
reside totally with local leadership within particular 
congregations. As noted with Willis' book, national 
leadership, including denomination administrators and 
editors, seem to have the same problem of discernment. In 
this national publication that serves five Wesleyan- 
Holiness denominations, the lead article, "Ten Steps to 
Sunday School Revival," is written by a former professor of 
Christian Education at Dallas Theological Seminary, one of 
the more conservative seminaries within the American 
evangelical movement. 20 

York's article was reprinted in Building a World Class 
Sunday School into the 21st Century . This text serves 
primarily as a resource handbook outlining the polity of the 
denomination (local, district and national) in relation to 
age level ministries within Sunday School Ministries as well 
as Nazarene Youth International organization and oversight. 


20 Balmer, 31-47; Kenneth 0. Gangel, "Ten Steps to 
Sunday School Revival," Preacher's Magazine , 68, no.l 
(1992): 4-6. American Historian Randall Balmer identifies 
Dallas Seminary as "the fortress of evangelical and 
fundamentalist orthodoxy"(Balmer, 31). See also Wesley D. 
Tracy, "The Wesleyan Way to Spiritual Formation: Christian 
Spirituality in the Letters of John Wesley"(St.D. diss., 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, 1987), 3. Tracy, former 
editor of Preacher's Magazine, identifies this publication 
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The book does include some general observations on Christian 
religious education, but they are minimal. The mission 
statement within this handbook, while alluding to the 
denomination's heritage, does not set forth a distinctive 
philosophy of education based upon a Wesleyan-Holiness 
emphasis. 21 

The influence of the larger American evangelical 
subculture upon denominational leadership continues. In 
1994 the Sunday School Ministries Division of the Church of 
the Nazarene released a video and video guide. 
Characteristics of a Healthy Sunday School as a major 
teacher training resource sent to all local churches. 22 
Evangelical educator Elmer Towns, co-founder of Liberty 
University and current Dean of the School of Religion, 
taught the video session. 23 Towns, a former conservative 


in his own dissertation as "a professional journal for 
pastors of five Wesleyan denominations." 

21 Sunday School Ministries Division, Building the 
21st Century Sunday School , 11. 

22 Elmer Towns, Characteristics of a Healthy Sunday 
School , Sunday Ministries Division, Church of the Nazarene 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Nazarene Publishing House, 1994), 
videocassette no. VA-603. 

23 Towns, Characteristics of a Healthy Sunday School . 
Towns emphasized four major roles for Nazarene Sunday 
schools: reaching new people, teaching for knowledge and 
understanding, winning the lost through evangelism, and 
maturing through training. See also Ronald H. Nash, 
Evangelicals in America: Who They Are, What They Believe 
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Presbyterian and current independent Baptist, also wrote 
the foreword for the recent Nazarene Sunday School 
publication, 101 Ways to Grow a Healthy Sunday School . 24 It 
appears that the Church of the Nazarene originally 
emphasized a form of self-defined Wesleyan education at one 
level through its central but dated academic text Exploring 
Christian Education (now out of print) and its public 
stance against independent curriculum. The denomination's 
leadership, however, also provides local educators with 
primary teacher resource material that is more consistent 
with American evangelicalism and is mostly written by 
evangelical scholars and educators outside of the Wesleyan 
tradition. This contemporary evangelical emphasis has also 
limited Sunday School curriculum development. 25 


(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1987), 38. Elmer Towns' 
"Biography," available @ http://www.elmertowns.com. Nash 
(38) identifies Liberty University as one of America's 
larger evangelical educational institutions. Towns' own 
website acknowledges that "he is co-founder of Liberty 
University with Jerry Falwell, in 1971, and was the only 
full-time teacher in the first year of Liberty's 
existence 

24 Elmer L. Towns, Ten Sunday Schools That Dared to 
Change (Ventura, Calif.: Regal Books, 1993), 11-14. 

25 Donald Wayne Welch, American Adult Sunday School 
Leadership in the Church of the Nazarene, 1907-1994 , Ph.D. 
diss., Kansas University, 1984 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 
1985), 128, 150-51. Welch notes that Adult Sunday School 
curriculum shifted from an emphasis on nurture, 
discipleship and student interest to an emphasis on 
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Theological differences between Wesleyan and Calvinist 
doctrines (particularly anthropology and soteriology) are 
not the only problem. For all of its emphasis on 
conversion, American evangelicalism struggles with the 
relationship between human experience and theological 
revelation, often described in the language of Spirit and 
Word. 26 In American evangelical circles, scripture and 
derivative doctrines are often conceived as propositions: 
abstracted, insular and often static representations of 
truth. 27 American evangelical Christian religious educators 
have already noted the problems that arise in trying to 


evangelism during a twelve year period from 1981-1993 
(128). Welch also notes that the leadership needs "a clear, 
comprehensive statement of the denominations goals and 
objectives for Sunday School" (151). 

26 Robert K. Johnston, "American Evangelicalism: An 
Extended Family," in The Variety of American 
Evangelicalism , 263-67. 

27 Donald E. Miller, Story and Context: An 
Introduction to Christian Education (Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1987), 103-06; Les L. Steele, On the Way: A 
Practical Theology of Christian Formation (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1990), 15. 
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connect abstract propositions to human experience. 28 Many 
times, in actual practice, either human experience or 
scripture (and doctrine) is ignored since there is no 
perceived common point of connection. American 
evangelicalism's theological understanding of scripture and 
doctrines often limit the forms of educational method 
used. 29 The Nazarene leadership has recognized this problem 
in some areas of curriculum development, though the full 
extent of the problem is currently unknown. 30 As noted 
above, the major problem is establishing a clear 
understanding of Wesleyan Christian religious education to 
guide the denomination in both teacher training and 
curriculum planning, especially with the current influence 
of American evangelicalism. 


28 Lois LeBar, with James Pluddemann, Education that 
is Christian , rev. ed. (Wheaton, Ill.: Victor Books, 1989) 
19-28, 100-04; Larry Richards, Creative Bible Teaching 
(Chicago: Moody Press, 1970), 11-18. 

29 Boys, 31-34; Donald Miller, 105-06. 

30 Welch, 147-51. Welch notes that current leadership 
within the adult Nazarene Sunday School department 
acknowledge that the current adult curriculum is content 
driven (149). Randy Cloud, National Curriculum Director for 
Nazarene Sunday schools, concurs with this assessment. For 
additional information, see Appendix 1. 
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The Church of the Nazarene's struggle for discernment 
between Wesleyanism and American evangelicalism might be a 
natural outcome of the history of the denomination. Robert 
Jared, in charting the early history of Christian Education 
in the Church of the Nazarene, discovered a similar 
struggle in the denomination between two forms of 
theological fundamentalism. The first form, associated with 
founders E. F. Walker and B. F. Hayes, focused primarily 
upon the role of scripture in Christian life. The second 
tradition, associated with E. P. Ellyson, focused more on 
fundamental doctrines related to religious experience. 31 The 
current struggle in the Church of the Nazarene is the 
progression of these two approaches within the 
denomination. The first approach has evolved from 
Fundamentalism to American evangelicalism with its emphasis 
on Scripture as a specific content to be valued and 
emphasized. The second approach is a progression from an 
earlier conservative Holiness stance (which often stood for 
a particular expression of religious experience) to a 
broader Wesleyan perspective (with an expanded, critical, 

31 Robert Joseph Jared, The Formation of a Sunday 
School Philosophy for the Church of the Nazarene, 1907-1932 
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understanding of Wesley's theology in relation to the 
Christian life). 32 The use of Willis' book and Elmer Towns' 
influence indicate an alignment with material that flows 
from the American Fundamentalist-Evangelical approach. 

The struggle to determine the extent of the role of 
Wesleyanism or of American evangelicalism within the Church 
of the Nazarene first lies with its leadership. The primary 
challenge is to differentiate between the implicit theology 
within the larger American evangelical subculture and a 
theology of Christian religious education more consistent 
with the Wesleyan perspective. Whether Wesleyan-Holiness or 
American evangelicalism will have the dominant position in 
Nazarene Christian religious education will depend in part 
upon which history and theology of Christian religious 
education is appropriated as authentic for the Church of the 
Nazarene. The implementation of various Christian religious 


Ph.D. diss., The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

1989 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1989), 187. 

32 George Marsden, Fundamentalism and American 
Culture , 93-101. Marsden notes the presence of the holiness 
movement during the earlier stages of fundamentalism. 
Marsden, however, gives a rather surface overview, alluding 
to Pentecostal influences and the Church of the Nazarene 
while associating the broader, complex, movement almost 
exclusively with the British Keswick form of Holiness. As 
noted earlier by Douglas Sweeny, this short overview 
reveals a biased view of the early American Holiness 
movement. 
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education approaches out of American evangelicalism has 
created a concern by some of the leadership that the Church 
of the Nazarene is undergoing a theological crisis which 
threatens the denomination's Wesleyan-Holiness identity. 33 
A fresh attempt to recover a Wesleyan-Holiness approach to 


33 Ron Benefiel, "The Church of the Nazarene: The 
Fragmentation of Identity," paper presented at the 
Association of Nazarene Sociologists of Religion Annual 
Conference, Kansas City, Mo., March 1996; Keith Drury, 

"What Happened to the Holiness Movement?" paper presented 
at the conference on Holy Living in a Post Christian Age, 

The Wesley Center for Applied Theology, San Diego, 9 Feb., 
1995, available on-line @ http://wesley.nnc.edu/wescon95; 
Steven T. Hoskins, "The Wesleyan-Holiness Movement in Search 
of Liturgical Identity," Wesleyan Theological Journal 32, 
no.2 (Fall, 1997): 121-139; Robert W. Smith, "Wesleyan 
Identity and the Impact of the Radical Right," paper 
presented at the Association of Nazarene Sociologists of 
Religion Annual Conference, Kansas City, Mo., 15 March, 1996, 
available on-line @ 

http://www.olivet.edu/Church/Growth/td3.html.; Mark York, 10- 
12. As noted, York's article details the danger of a loss of 
Nazarene identity through the use of independent Sunday 
School curriculum that has Calvinist or Reformed theological 
presuppositions. While the article argues against such use 
of independent materials, no clear philosophy of education 
was set forth to correct the concern. Steven Hoskins' paper, 
"The Wesleyan-Holiness Movement in Search of Liturgical 
Identity," suggests that the identity crises in the Church of 
the Nazarene is indicative of the larger Wesleyan-Holiness 
Movement, a perspective endorsed by Keith Drury. In addition, 
a 1995 denominational emphasis on the recovery of the Church 
of the Nazarene's Wesleyan-Holiness identity was the theme of 
a series of national Pastor's and Leaders of the Church of 
the Nazarene (PALCON) meetings hosted at seven regional sites 
throughout the country. Ron Benefiel and Robert Smith's 
papers, given at the annual 1995 and 1996 meetings of the 
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Christian religious education, based upon John Wesley's 
theology, is needed to inform current educational practice 
within the denomination. Finding a Wesleyan theological 
resource that is comprehensive enough to aid the 
denomination, however, seems problematic. 

The Problem of Recovering Wesley's Theology 
of Christian Religious Education 
Since John Prince's 1926 writing of Wesley on 
Religious Education , no single text has been solely 
dedicated to investigating Wesley's theological 
interpretation of Christian religious education. 34 The 
result is a theological void in current Wesley studies 
concerning Christian religious education. This void 


Association of Nazarene Sociologists of Religion, also 
address the lack of Nazarene identity. 

34 John Wesley Prince, Wesley on Religious Education: A 
Study of John Wesley's Theories and Methods of the Education 
of Children in Religion (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
1926). See also Alfred H. Body, John Wesley and Education 
(London: Epworth Press, 1936); John Gross, John Wesley: 
Christian Educator (Nashville: The Methodist Church, 1954); 
David Michael Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting: A 
Model of Making Disciples (Nappanee Ind.: Evangel 
Publishing House, 1997). Body's book is another significant 
treatment of Wesley's approach to childhood education that is 
analyzed in later chapters. Gross's book is actually a thirty 
page monograph that is perhaps the latest singular treatment 
of Wesley as a Christian educator. Henderson's recent book, a 
reprint of his dissertation, actually contains several 
theological assertions. The strengths and limitations of 
Henderson's work is addressed in an analysis of his 
dissertation in subsequent chapters. 
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inhibits the development of a Wesleyan understanding of 
Christian religious education for the Church of the 
Nazarene, and for other conservative denominations and pan- 
Methodist movements that owe their allegiance and impetus 
to Wesley. 

Since Prince's writing, other authors give brief 
appraisals of Wesley's understanding of Christian religious 
education. Unfortunately these texts, as well as the 
earlier ones, tend to focus upon one particular age-level 
emphasis or theological concern. 35 Additional studies also 
tend to draw primarily from Wesley's use of certain 
educational methods of his day. These studies, like 
Wesley's methods, remain problematic since collectively 
they do not provide a persistent or consistent paradigm for 
interpreting Wesley's theology in relation to Christian 
religious education. 36 


35 Prince, 10; Body, 39-68; Manfred Marquardt, John 
Wesley's Social Ethics: Praxis and Principles , trans. John E. 
Steely and W. Stephen Gunter (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1992), 49. Prince's evangelistic focus and Marquardt's 
emphasis on Wesley's social praxis are analyzed in Chapter 3. 

36 Body, 42; David Michael Henderson, John Wesley’s 
Instructional Groups; Ph.D. diss., Indiana University, 1980 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1981). Wesley Tracy, "Christian 
Education in the Wesleyan Mode," Wesleyan Theological Journal 
17, no. 1 (spring 1982): 20-53. Body's text focuses on 
Wesley's education of children while Henderson's dissertation 
is limited primarily to Wesley's work with adults. Both are 
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The Means of Grace as a New Approach 


Current studies by Henry Hawthorn Knight, Ole E. 
Borgen, Steven Harper, and others may provide fruitful 
theological ground for relating Wesley's theology to his 
educational practice as they lift up Wesley's 
Anglican/sacramental heritage as a major framework for 
understanding Wesley's thought and practices. 37 These 
authors provide a strong argument for the influence of 
Wesley's sacramental heritage. 38 Through their writing on 


analyzed in Chapter 3. Tracy admits to the seeming 
eclecticism of Wesley's educational practices. Tracy, 
however, also locates Wesley philosophically as an 
essentialist with personalistic behavior (45). Tracy's 
description is helpful, but it is limited primarily to John 
Wesley's use of educational philosophers to address childhood 
education. 

37 Ole E. Borgen, John Wesley on the Sacraments , 

(Zurich: Publishing House of the United Methodist Church, 
1972; reprint Grand Rapids: Francis Asbury Press, 1985; John 
C. Bowmer, The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in Early 
Methodism ( London: Dacre Press, 1951); Steve Harper, The 
Devotional Life in the Wesleyan Tradition (Nashville: Upper 
Room, 1983); Henry Hawthorn Knight, The Presence of God in 
the Christian Life: A Contemporary Understanding of John 
Wesley's Means of Grace , Ph.D. diss., Emory University, 1987 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI , 1988); Henry Hawthorn Knight, The 
Presence of God in the Christian Life: John Wesley and the 
Means of Grace (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1992); J. 
Ernest Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John and Charles 
Wesley (London: Epworth Press, 1948). Knight's book is 
primarily a reprint of his dissertation with little change 
evident. This writing will draw primarily from Knight's 
dissertation (for the sake of scholarship) and note it as 
such. 

38 See also Paul S. Sanders, "The Sacraments in Early 
American Methodism," Perspectives on American Methodism: 
Interpretive Essays , eds. in Russell E. Richey, Kenneth E. 
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Wesley and the sacraments, particularly Wesley's 
understanding of the means of grace, one may construct a 
theological rationale for Christian religious education. 

Theologically this approach is based upon Wesley's 
Trinitarian understanding of the sacraments and the 
transformative outcomes expected of the practices. 39 This 
approach provides a rationale for including other 
educational practices in Christian religious education. 40 
While a soteriological view of Wesley's sacramental practice 
is not all encompassing, it is a necessary beginning point 
for understanding Wesley's Christian religious education in 
relation to the renewal of human life. 41 


Rowe, and Jean Miller Schmidt(Nashville: Kingswood Books, 

1993) , 77- 92. Sanders echoes an ongoing belief that Wesley's 
revival was as much a sacramental revival as an evangelical 
revival (80). 

39 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 46-50, 83, 94- 
120; Henry Knight, diss., 2-8, 168-96. 

40 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 82-94; Henry 
Knight, diss., 30-31; Randy L. Maddox, Responsible Grace; 

John Wesley's Practical Theology (Nashville: Kingswood Books, 

1994) . 

41 John B. Cobb, Jr., Grace and Responsibility: A 
Wesleyan Theology for Today (Nashville, Abingdon Press, 

1995) , 21-22, 138-44; Ken Collins, The Scripture Way of 
Salvation: The Heart of John Wesley's Theology (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1997), 13-14; Maddox, Responsible Grace , 
141-56; Theodore Runyon, The New Creation: John Wesley's 
Theology Today (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 5-12. 

Wesley scholars may vary on their emphasis of soteriology in 
Wesley's total theology but all seem to agree that 
soteriology was an important beginning point for Wesley and 
that soteriology is actually a rather large category that 
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Wesley arranged these practices into categories that 
included enduring practices (the instituted means of 
grace), such as prayer and scripture. Wesley included 
contextual practices (the prudential means of grace), such 
as devotional texts and smaller accountability groups, and 
he included compassionate activities(works of mercy), such 
as clothing the poor and visiting those in prison. These 
categories provide a framework for Christian religious 
education practices, which are also enduring, prudential, 
and compassionate, paralleling the means of grace. 


extends traditional reformation thought. Ken Collins argues 
that Wesley's interests, "were ever concerned with the 
doctrine of salvation," but with a sophistication that 
involves the deepest levels of the human heart (13-14). Ted 
Runyon acknowledges that soteriology is the starting point of 
a more comprehensive understanding of "salvation" that 
includes the total transformation of human existence(5). John 
Cobb acknowledges that Wesley's soteriological emphasis was a 
part of his Reformation heritage though Wesley's response is 
distinct from other Reformers (21). Cobb also acknowledges 
that soteriology, while not exhaustive of Wesley's thought, 
is central to Wesley and contemporary Methodism. Cobb writes, 
"It is essential to recognize our profound need for 
justifying and regenerating grace as well as the actuality 
and availability of that grace"(139). Maddox places Wesley's 
soteriology in the intersection between Western and Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity(141-42). Maddox's suggests that 
Wesley's soteriology included juridical (pardon), therapeutic 
(sanctification or holiness) and eschatological 
(consummation) dimensions (143). Maddox notes that Wesley 
focuses most of his efforts on therapeutic renewal, "albeit 
always in integral relation with the other two dimensions" 
(144). Soteriology, for the sake of this dissertation, is a 
larger category than traditionally recognized within the 
reformed tradition, with particular emphasis upon the present 
expression of holiness in human life. 
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The proposed approach will provide a fresh perspective 
for Christian religious education within the Church of the 
Nazarene and other conservative pan-Methodist traditions. 
The challenge is whether this new approach, the means of 
grace, will satisfy both the theological and pedagogical 
criteria for an authentic approach to Wesleyan Christian 
religious education. 

Thesis 

The primary thesis of the dissertation is that John 
Wesley's sacramental understanding of the means of grace 
expands the theological and pedagogical framework for 
constructing an approach to Wesleyan Christian religious 
education as mediating grace, which can best be explored 
through the complementary approaches of formation, 
discernment, and transformation. 

Wesley's theological understanding of mediating grace 
(particularly through the Eucharist) provides a hermeneutic 
for investigating the activity of the Trinity in conveying 
grace analogically through a broad spectrum of pedagogical 
practices. A transformative goal for the means of grace is 
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holiness of heart and life in daily living. 42 Wesley's 
instituted means of grace provides one set of enduring 
practices; which embody diverse "ways of knowing." 43 The 
prudential means of grace invite the search for new 
educational methods that mediate grace. The works of mercy 
remind educators that Wesley's transformative goals 
included not only persons and communities, but also society 
and creation at large. 

Wesley's larger taxonomy of the means of grace may be 
organized into three interrelated approaches to Christian 
religious education, known as formation, discernment, and 
transformation. Formation is an approach suggested by 
people's ongoing participation in the enduring practices of 
the instituted means of grace. Formation seeks to socialize 
people into the Christian faith. Discernment is an approach 


42 Albert C. Outler, "Holiness of Heart and Life," in 
Theology in the Wesleyan Spirit (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 1975), 84-88; Colin Williams, John Wesley's 
Theology Today: A Study of the Wesleyan Tradition in the 
Light of Current Theological Dialogue (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960), 154. Outler and Williams interpretations of 
Wesley's depiction of holiness of heart and life includes 
expressions of both evangelism as well as social action, 
expressions of concrete actions of piety and human care that 
emerge out of grace. More will be said later in the 
dissertation. 

43 Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker Clinchy, Nancy 
Rule Goldberger and Jill Mattuck Tarule, Women's Ways of 
Knowing: The Development of Self, Voice and Mind (New York: 
Basic Books, 1986). 
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suggested by the prudential means of grace. Discernment is a 
critical and constructive search for God's activity in the 
world. Transformation is an approach suggested by Wesley's 
social practices and works of mercy, and by Wesley's desire 
to see holiness expressed in life. Transformation is an 
educational approach by which people seek to change society 
through works of social justice and compassion. Mediating 
grace serves as an organizing principle for identifying, 
ordering, and relating all of these diverse educational 
practices and approaches. Together formation, discernment 
and transformation represent discrete approaches for 
mediating grace through Christian religious education. 
Method 

The dissertation is a theoretical study using research 
drawn from John Wesley's original writings and from 
secondary sources concerning Wesley and Christian religious 
education. The first half of the dissertation is to provide 
an overview of Wesley's educational practice while 
demonstrating the limitations of existing interpretations 
of Wesley's educational approach. This critical analysis 
enables the reader to consider an alternative approach 
suggested by the means of grace, which generates the 
principle of mediating grace and suggests the goal of 
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holiness of heart and life. The second half of the 
dissertation is a detailed presentation of Wesley's 
understanding of the means of grace, its sacramental 
theology, its relationship to educational epistemology and 
its potential as an organizing source for Christian 
religious education. 

The introductory critical analysis includes several 
steps: Wesley's education methods are described to orient 
the reader to Wesley's educational efforts. These efforts 
are analyzed from an historical perspective to reveal that 
there are new perspectives concerning Wesley's education 
that have not been fully explored. The different 
interpretations of Wesley's educational practices are also 
discussed. Wesley's interpreters lack a comprehensive 
approach to articulate Wesley's theological goals, similar 
to Wesley's own emphasis on holiness of heart of life. 

The historical and interpretive analysis indicates a 
rationale for additional study of Wesley's thought and 
practices, including a comprehensive study of the means of 
grace. Wesley's understanding of the means of grace offers 
a new approach called mediating grace. This analysis 
suggests new, yet complementary, insights into Wesley's 
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educational practice for a fuller contemporary Christian 
religious education. 

The importance of the means of grace is also developed 
systematically, beginning with an historical analysis. 
Wesley's passion and understanding of the means of grace is 
first established through a historical review. This 
historical account reveals Wesley's appreciation, defense, 
and organization of these practices throughout his life, 
particularly during the crucial Fetter Lane controversy of 
1738. A survey of the practices reveals Wesley's 
understanding and application of the means of grace in his 
own life. Wesley's specific application of the means of 
grace may or may not correspond with contemporary practice, 
but the analysis provides insight into his emphasis 
concerning the means of grace. This review also provides 
the opportunity to begin the speculative task of relating 
the means of grace to practices not named by Wesley. 

A theological rationale for mediating grace is 
explored for these practices. The rationale is based upon 
Wesley's Eucharistic heritage in dialogue with other 
aspects of Wesley's theology. This theological analysis 
includes an understanding of the experience of grace, of 
the nature of God, and of the gracious possibility of 
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analogically knowing God's grace through sacramental 
practices. While not a comprehensive theological 
presentation, this investigation provides a strong 
theological rationale for mediating grace based upon a 
sacramental understanding of the means of grace and the 
ongoing analogy of grace. 

The instituted means of grace provide a resource for 
exploring Wesley's sacramental practices in dialogue with 
contemporary epistemology. Information from several studies 
on gender, psychology, and educational epistemology (ways 
of knowing) demonstrate how the individual practices 
graciously provide diverse ways of authentic religious 
knowing. The possibilities for transformative, mediating 
grace are enlarged through additional prudential practices 
(appropriately discerned as means of grace) including 
specific works of mercy. These individual practices also 
interact to provide a complex yet complementary 
understanding of the ways of knowing. A final chapter 
suggests how the means of grace provides a valuable 
framework for organizing Christian religious education 
practices into interrelated approaches of formation, 
discernment and transformation, which overcome traditional 
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studies to reconcile continuity and change in Christian 
religious education. 

For the Church of the Nazarene and other members 
within the pan-Methodist movement, the means of grace 
offers a theological rationale for Wesleyan Christian 
religious education, understood as mediating grace for the 
purpose of transformation, evidenced through holiness of 
heart and life. The means of grace framework provides an 
expanded theological interpretation of John Wesley's 
motives for family, formal and communal education, going 
beyond earlier investigations. Earlier investigations were 
based on Wesley's educational writings, but often 
overlooked his sacramental presuppositions. The practices 
within the means of grace also offer an approach that 
acknowledges the diversity within religious knowing, while 
providing a framework for Christian religious education. 
The means of grace offers a more comprehensive theological 
and pedagogical framework for a Wesleyan Christian 
religious education. 
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John Wesley as a Christian Religious Educator 
Identifying how John Wesley has been portrayed as an 
educator is an initial first step in the recovery of 
Wesley's contribution today. 1 Albert Outler cautions 
against using Wesley to support Methodist triumphalism or 
to bolster particular theological interests; these are 
useful warnings when trying to understand Wesley as a 
Christian religious educator. 2 Although a bias is built 

into this dissertation - a focus on Wesley's theological 

interpretation of holiness - the effort is made to 

acknowledge Wesleyan-Holiness without obscuring an accurate 
reading of Wesley. 

No single text, however, seems to capture the full 
range of Christian religious education interpretations 


1 Richard Heitzenrater and Randy Maddox also chart 
the history of interpreting Wesley and the use of scholarly 
and popular interpretations. See Heitzenrater, "John Wesley 
and the Historian's Task," in Mirror and Memory: 

Reflections on Early Methodism (Nashville: Kingswood Books, 
1989), 205-18; Maddox, "Reclaiming an Inheritance: Wesley 
as Theologian in the History of Methodist Theology," in 
Rethinking Wesley's Theology for Contemporary Methodism , 
ed. Randy L. Maddox (Nashville: Kingswood Books, 1998), 
213-26. 

2 Albert Outler, "A New Future for Wesley Studies: 

An Agenda for 'Phase III,'" in The Future of the Methodist 
Theological Traditions , ed. M. Douglas Meeks (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1985), 36-41. 


31 
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suggested in these studies. Wesley himself has been 
characterized as "a theologian, a theorist, and a 
pragmatist." 3 Theorists who have interpreted Wesley's 
educational writings and practices reflect the same 
diversity. Different approaches to Wesley's work with 
various ages, with differing goals, are identified and 
analyzed. In the next three chapters Wesley's educational 
practices are reviewed and investigated in light of 
Wesley's historical location, and in light of contemporary 
interpretive discourse. This critical analysis determines 
the relative strengths each current interpretation and 
invites an alternative approach for a new Wesleyan 
Christian religious education. The new approach, the means 
of grace, which is developed through the rest of the 
writing. 

Wesley's actual practices and writings in education 
are summarized in this chapter to provide a preliminary 
description. The dissertation draws from Wesley's personal 
writings, as well as from recent interpretive texts, to 
provide an overview of Wesley's Christian religious 
education. A large number of Wesley's writings are 
currently available in a newly edited series that 

3 Paul Sangster, Pity My Simplicity: The Evangelical 
Revival and the Religious Education of Children, 1738-1800 
(London: Epworth Press, 1963), 28. 
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represents the best of critical Methodist scholarship. 4 
Secondary sources concerning Wesley and the Methodist 
movement are consulted as well as several specific studies 
of Wesley's theory and practice of education. The purpose 
of the next three chapters is to develop a critical 
dialogue between Wesley's historical setting and 
contemporary interpretations so scholars can move beyond 
the traditional view of Wesley the educator to embrace the 
means of grace. The traditional view, though important, is 
incomplete, as this analysis will reveal. 

Educational Influences and Practices 

Developing a comprehensive view of Wesley's 
educational approach in relation to his life and social 
context is an arduous task and one beyond the intent of 
this section. A summary of Wesley's thought and practice 
is, however, necessary. There is no doubt that Wesley 
appreciated education, both in his own life and in his 
ministry. The bulk of Wesley's efforts appear in his 
writings and through his activities with children and 
adults during the rise of the Methodist movement. 

Wesley's thoughts and actions concerning education are 
often described in relation to the rest of Wesley's life. 

4 Richard P. Heitzenrater and Frank Baker, eds., The 
Works of John Wesley , Bicentennial ed., 15 vols. 

(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975-1995). Subsequent 
references to the multi-volume. Bicentennial set. The Works 
of John Wesley , will be cited as Works. 
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Writers often name and explore those persons and writings 
who influenced Wesley personally from his childhood through 
adulthood. 5 

Beyond Wesley's own childhood experiences and parental 
direction, it appears that several philosophers may have 
influenced Wesley's view of childhood education in addition 
to William Law, including John Locke, John Milton, John 
Amos Comenius. 6 To what degree each philosopher might have 
influenced Wesley is often subject to conjecture. The 
existing corpus of Wesleyan Christian religious education 
suggests that any overview of Wesley's education efforts 
should include these philosophers. The philosophers are 
reviewed as a unit to allow for a comparative study of 
their possible contributions. 

Wesley first mentioned John Locke in his writings in 
1745, and in 1781 Wesley reviewed Locke's Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding . 7 Interpreters have noted that 


5 Henderson, diss., 18-29, 59-66. 

6 Body, 33-68; Richard E. Brantley, Locke, Wesley 
and the Method of English Romanticism (Gainesville: 
University Presses of Florida, 1984); Gross, 11-12; John 
Prince, 103; Seaborn, 59-67; Martin Schmidt, John Wesley: A 
Theological Biography , 2 vols., trans. Norman Goldhawk 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962-1972), 1:52-63, 2.2: 175- 
76, 184-86; Elmer Towns, "John Wesley" in A History of 
Religious Educators , ed. Elmer Towns (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1975), 212-25. 

7 Reginald A. Ward and Richard P. Heitzenrater, eds. 
The Works of John Wesley: Journal and Diaries , vols. 18-23 
of The Works of John Wesley , Bicentennial ed. (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1988-1995), 20:66; Wesley, "Remarks Upon 
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Wesley's writings parallel Locke's refusal to give in to a 
child's crying and Locke's recommendation for hard 
mattresses instead of featherbeds. 8 Both men emphasized 
childhood education as a form of formation "by precept and 
practice." 9 Locke's educational influence on Wesley, 
however, was not comprehensive. Locke's views of education 
were much more humane and open to children than traditional 
comparisons with Wesley reveal, though Wesley's strictness 
did mellow in later years. 10 Unfortunately the connection 
between Locke and Wesley cannot be firmly established 
beyond Wesley's few allusions to Locke in his works and the 
brief comparison's mentioned above. 

Obviously Locke's educational method permeated English 
society so Wesley must have had early contact, probably 
through his mother Susanna. 11 Many scholars believe that 
Locke influenced Wesley's epistemology more than his 


Locke's 'Essay of Human Understanding," Works , Jackson ed., 
13:455-64. 

8 Estep, 45-46, Towns, 216. 

9 John Lawson and Harold Silver, A Social History of 
Education in England (London: Methuen and Co., 1973), 175. 

10 John Q. Schisler, Christian Education in Local 
Methodist Churches (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1969), 16- 
17. Schilser includes E. B. Chappell's assertion that 
Wesley's Ariminian theology actually caused him to modify 
his Puritan strictness over the course of his life. 

11 Lawson and Silver, 175. Locke was also critical of 
the existing public education of the 18 ch century. However 
Locke's original audience for his education writings was 
English gentlemen, a group that constituted three to four 
percent of the ruling class of his day. 
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understanding of the role of the teacher. 12 Wesley, like 
Locke, believed in a spiritual "sixth sense" within 
individuals to discern the spiritual world. 13 Historian John 
English believes John Norris, a Cambridge neo-Platonist, 
contributed to Wesley's understanding of spiritual senses 
and knowledge. 14 Whatever the influence, Wesley held a 
nascent understanding of education beyond cognitive 
categories, particularly related to the education of the 
affections. 15 


12 Richard E. Brantley, Locke, Wesley and the Method 
of English Romanticism (Gainesville: University Presses of 
Florida, 1984). 

13 Brantley, 49, 51; Maddox, Responsible Grace , 27- 
30. James Brantley researched Wesley's original research 
(1725-1730) and abridgment of Locke's Essay. Brantley 
writes, "If, then, young Wesley did not take the Essay as 
completely true, he more than merely took it into account, 
and, if he did not regard it as a 'canonical' object of 
study, he nonetheless showed that as a man of distinctively 
religious temperament he was especially capable of a 
Lockean point of view" (29). 

14 John English, "John Wesley's Indebtedness to John 
Norris," Church History 67 (march 1991):55-69, especially 
58-60; Estep, 46; Frederick J. Powicke, The Cambridge 
Platonists: A Study (London: Dent, 1926; reprint, Hamden: 
Archon Books, 1971), 19. Powicke writes, "Neo-Platonism 
asserts that 'the world is seen by the spiritual man in a 
very different world from that which is seen by the carnal 
man. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned; and the 
whole world, to him who can see it is irradiated by 
spirit.'" English notes that Wesley actually entertained a 
very wide variety of philosophical positions, from 
empiricism to neo-Platonism, in his complex view of 
epistemology. 

15 Gregory S. Clapper, John Wesley on Religious 
Affections: His Views on Experience and Emotions and Their 
Role in the Christian Life and Theology (Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1989), 2-3, 148-49, 154-69. 
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John Milton's influence is also noted, especially his 

book, Treatise on Education . 16 Wesley was particularly 

impressed with Milton's idea that education should be 

conducted in one location. Wesley writes, 

I was indeed thoroughly convinced, ever since I read 
Milton's admirable "Treatise on Education," that it 
was highly expedient for every youth to begin and 
finish his education at the same place. I was 
convinced nothing could be more irrational and 
absurd, than to break this off in the middle, and to 
begin it again at a different place and in a quite 
different method. 17 

This perspective was particularly helpful when Wesley 
extended Kingswood academic curriculum to college status 
after students were not admitted to Oxford. 18 

John Amos Comenius' influence on Wesley may well have 
originated from Susanna, though he would also have 
encountered this philosophy through the Moravian 


16 Body, 33-34, 100; Seaborn, 67. Body writes that 
Milton's influence was chiefly academic "because of the 
impossibility of their achievement, except, as it has been 
suggested, to a college of Milton's"(34). 

17 Wesley, "A Plain Account of Kingswood School," 
Works , ed. Jackson, 13:296. 

18 Wesley, "A Plain Account of Kingswood School," 
Works, ed. Jackson, 13:296. 
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communities. 19 During his visit to the Moravian communities 
in Germany, Wesley was exposed to Comenius' educational 
structure via Francke's orphanages in Germany. 20 Wesley 
describes his visits to the large orphan-house at Halle and 
the Moravian colony in Herrnhut in his journal. 21 The 
influences are difficult to track exactly, but Body 
compares the daily schedule of Kingswood with Herrnhut's 
Orphan-house to show how closely Wesley modeled his 
schedule after the Moravians. 22 


19 Lawson and Silver, 153-68; Schmidt, 1:62. Martin 
Schmidt argues that John was probably introduced to 
Comenius through his mother, Susanna. Lawson and Silver 
note that Comenius came to England in 1641 at the 
invitation of Puritans seeking to reform education in that 
century. Samuel Hartlib circulated Comenius' theories in 
England through a number of writings and personal contacts 
(153-55). Susanna would have encountered these ideas within 
her parents household in conversation with adults and youth 
participating in noncomformist travelling academies that 
still followed Hartlib's influence (167-68). Milton's Of 
Education was also written at the suggestion of Hartlib 
(154). Susanna, daughter of a nonconformist minister, would 
probably have also learned of Comenius' theory through 
Puritan readings dating as early as 1640, as well as 
through a contemporary account of August Hermann Francke's 
Danish-Halle mission in Southern India (Schmidt, 62). 

20 Body, 48-55; Towns, 215. 

21 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:263-64, 291-97. 

22 Body, 53; Gross 10; Schmidt, 2.2:179. Schmidt 
argues that Wesley was probably more influenced by the work 
at Jena, but this argument is not substantiated in Wesley's 
writings. Gross adds that Peter Bohler, Wesley's mentor, 
was a scholar at Jena University. 
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Wesley did not accept every education philosophy of 
his day. Wesley rejected totally Jean Rousseau's writings. 23 
Wesley thought Rousseau's philosophy went against all 
reason and experience and rejected him out of hand. 2,1 

Contemporary interpreters assert that Locke, Comenius 
and Milton influenced Wesley's view of children and his 
teaching methodology. Comenius's desire that education be 
conducted without coercion is often lost in Wesley's 
strictness. 25 Wesley, however, did share the same desire as 
Comenius that education should reach all children and 
should produce understanding. 26 

Just how much these philosophers actually influenced 
Wesley's educational practices is uncertain and subject to 
speculation. 27 Interpreters do not agree on which aspect of 


23 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 22:214-15. Wesley wrote, "I read with much 
expectation, a celebrated book, Rousseau upon Education . 

But how was I disappointed! Sure a more consummate coxcomb 
never saw the sun! How amazingly full of himself! Whatever 
he speaks he pronounces as an oracle. But many of his 
oracles are as palpably false.... But I object to his temper 
more than to his judgment: He is a mere misanthrope, a 
cynic all over. So indeed is his brother-infidel, Voltaire; 
and well nigh as great a coxcomb." 

24 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 22:214-15. 

25 William Warren Filkin, Jr. "John Amos Comenius," 
in A History of Religious Educators , ed. Elmer Towns (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1975), 183-84. 

26 Body, 54; Prince, 123; Towns, 221. 

27 Body, 66-67; Seaborn, 63-64. Body notes that the 
writing of Instructions by French educators Abbe' Fleury 
and M. Poiret may have had more influence than others 
mentioned. Wesley thought so much of their writings that he 
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an educator's theory is most important for Wesley. 28 
Wesley's attention to children was not always consistent 
with these philosophers and John edited each philosopher to 
match his context. Wesley's consistency is also 
questionable considering his paradoxical approach to 
valuing childhood religious experience (including childhood 
revivals) while maintaining a rigid, controlling, student 
environment. Alfred Body notes that much of the effort 
given to understanding specifically which philosopher 
influenced Wesley in specific areas of education is, at 
best, "hypothetical reasoning." 29 


translated the work and appended their tract to his own 
short catechism (Body, 66). 

28 Filkin, 179-88; Seaborn, 63-66, Towns, 215-16. 

Interestingly Towns describes two connections between 
Wesley and Comenius: (1) no subject is to be left until the 

student thoroughly understands it; and (2) the child's will 
must be completely surrendered to the teacher. Towns also 
alludes to Filkin's article (in the same text that Towns 
also edited) and notes that for Comenius, "education was 
not merely to eradicate natural sin but to build moral 
control" (215) . Filkin, however, mentions neither surrender 
nor moral control as part of Comenius's philosophy, 
stressing instead the care and delight of the child through 
sense experience (183). Seaborn also acknowledges the 
limitations of determining the exact influence of Comenius 
(63) but insists that Comenius viewed education as a tool 
to eradicate sin and inculcate moral virtue (65). 

Apparently Towns, Filkin and Seaborn are not able to agree 
on Comenius' key contributions much less relate them 
consistently with Wesley. 

29 Body, 33, 65; Estep, 43-47; Prince, 94-95, 121- 
23; Frank C. Pritchard, Methodist Secondary Education: A 
History of the Contribution of Methodism to Secondary 
Education in the United Kingdom (London: Epworth Press, 
1949),40-42; Sangster, 29. Interpreters actually appeal to 
a number of other philosophical sources for Wesley's 
educational practice. Body includes a lengthy description 
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The degree of each philosopher's influence is actually 
unclear and sometimes conflictual. Interpreters who attempt 
to correlate the pedagogical assumptions of these 
philosophers with Wesley's educational practices should be 
cautious, particularly when there is such little evidence 
in Wesley's writing. 

An analysis of Wesley's personal heritage provides a 
clearer picture of Wesley's writings and practices. 

Wesley's thoughts and action concerning raising and 
schooling children reflects his personal childhood 
experiences, including his mother Susanna and school 
experiences. The study continues with Wesley's involvement 
in adult discipleship, both individually through personal 
spiritual direction and in community through the various 
Methodist groups. Additional attention is given to Wesley's 
broader publishing efforts as a resource for the whole of 
Methodism. Scholars often include only brief accounts of 
the broader historical setting surrounding Wesley's 


of Plato's influence, both to Wesley's recommendations for 
reading in The Christian Library and through the influence 
of the "post platonist philosophers" (63). Pritchard tries 
to establish the influence of Dr. Phillip Doddridge, the 
Principal of a dissenting academy in Newcastle, as a 
primary influence in Wesley's educational philosophy, 
beginning in 1745. Estep cites Count Zinzendorf as well for 
influencing Wesley (44-45). Sangster also acknowledges the 
influences of Doddridge, Herrnhut, and the Port Royal 
Schools. Prince also believes that Wesley's approach to 
children was similar to the Little Schools of Port Royal. 
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education efforts. This setting will be addressed in depth 
in the next chapter. 

Wesley and Childhood Education 
Wesley was a deeply interested in the spiritual 
welfare of children of all ages, even if some of his 
educational methods were suspect. Wesley's advice on child 
rearing and his work with schooling children were deeply 
influenced by his own childhood, particularly by his mother 
Susanna. Several educational philosophers may have 
influenced Wesley, but the extent of their influence is 
uncertain. Several theorists have published scholarly texts 
attempting to describe Wesley's efforts to guide parents in 
child-rearing and to provide schooling for British children 
of different social and economic backgrounds. 

Joseph Seaborn and Susan Willhauck provide good 
descriptions of the educational influences that shaped 
Wesley's work with children. 30 A review of Wesley's 
writings and practices concerning both child-rearing and 
formal childhood education, however, proves disconcerting 
to many contemporary Christian religious educators due to 


30 Joseph Seaborn, John Wesley's Use of History as a 
Ministerial and Educational Tool , Th.D. diss., Boston 
University School of Theology, 1984 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 
1985), 28-80; Susan Etheridge Willhauck, John Wesley's View 
of Children: Foundations for Contemporary Christian 
Education , Ph.D. diss., Catholic University of America, 

1992 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1992), 17-96, 174-242. 
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Wesley's rigidity by the standards of the late twentieth 
century. 

Wesley's Child Rearing Practices 

Wesley was a disciplinarian who believed in bending or 
breaking the will of the child to make them pliable to 
their parents and educators, and therefore, to God. In 
probably his most notorious sermon on child rearing, "On 
the Education of Children," Wesley writes, 

A wise parent, on the other hand, should begin to 
break their will the first moment it appears. In the 
whole area of Christian education there is nothing 
more important than this. The will of the parent is to 
a little child in the place of the will of God. 31 

Wesley includes this observation in a list of practices 

that parents are to engage in order to correct the natural 

"diseases" apparent in children: (1) atheism, (2) self 

will, (3) pride, (4) love of the world, (5) anger, (6) 

dishonesty, and (7) being unjust and unmerciful. 32 


31 Wesley, "On the Education of Children," in The 
Works of John Wesley: Sermons , ed. Albert Outler, vols. 1-4 
of The Works of John Wesley , Bicentennial ed. (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1984-1987), 3:354. 

32 Wesley, "On the Education of Children," Works ., ed. 

Outler, 3:349-60. Wesley also fashioned parental counter 
measures against these diseases. To fulfill the biblical 
injunction to "train up the child" Wesley recommended: (1) 
regular conversation concerning God, (2) breaking the will, 
(3) refusing to praise the child (and teaching them that 
they were fallen spirits), (4) teaching plainness and 

modesty in diet, dress and possessions, (5) refusing to 
take revenge, (6) teaching veracity, sincerity, simplicity 
and openness, and (7) modeling both justice and mercy. 
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Wesley explains that his model of child rearing is 


built upon William Laws' Serious Call to a Devout Life . 

Wesley quotes Laws' view of education as an attempt to 

restore a person's rational nature. Wesley quotes Law 

concerning the schooling of children. 

And is it not reasonable to suppose that a Christian 
education should have no other end but to teach them 
how to think, and judge, and act according to the 
strictest rules of Christianity? 33 

Law (and therefore Wesley) explains that the ultimate goal 

for Christian schools should be to help students, "begin 

their lives in the spirit of Christianity, in such 

abstinence, humility, sobriety, and devotion as 

Christianity requires." 34 Wesley believes that forming 

Christian character in children entails both a radical 

submission of the child's will and a rational instruction 

in the virtues of the Christian life. 



33 Wesley, 

"On the 

Education 

of 

Children," 

Works, 

ed 

Outler, 

3:349. 

34 Wesley, 

"On the 

Education 

of 

Children," 

Works, 

ed 

Outler, 

3:349. 
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Wesley offers a more charitable view of child raising 
in his sermon "On Family Religion." 35 Wesley admonishes 
parents that children are "immortal spirits whom God hath 
for a time entrusted in your care, that you may train them 
up in all holiness and fit them for the enjoyment of God in 
eternity." 36 To this end, parents are to restrain children, 
yet use correction (physical punishment) only as a last 
resort. 37 Children are also to receive instruction daily, 
early (the first hour of the day), frequently and plainly. 38 
Wesley offers advice to parents in selecting schools; 
preferring private Christian schools for sons and sending 
daughters to a mistress who can model the Christian life. 39 


35 

3:334-46. 

Wesley, 

" On 

Family 

Religion," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

36 

3:337. 

Wesley, 

"On 

Family 

Religion," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

37 

3:339. 

Wesley, 

"On 

Family 

Religion," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

38 

Wesley, 

"On 

Family 

Religion," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 


3:340. Wesley writes, "Use such words as little children 
may understand, just such as they use themselves. Carefully 
observe the few ideas which they have already, and 
endeavour to graft what you say upon them." Wesley proceeds 
to illustrate plain teaching with an example of teaching by 
association for the reader. 

39 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works_ , ed. Outler, 
3:342-43; Wesley, "Letters to Miss Bishop," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 13:32. Wesley held a high view of women in 
teaching, even at Kingswood. Wesley writes, "When Molly 
Maddern taught a few children at Kingswood, I saw a truly 
Christian school." Wesley actually referred to female 
students as "scholars," but also exhorted Miss Bishop to: 
"Make Christians, my dear sister, make Christians! Let this 
be your leading view" (32). 
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Wesley concludes with practical advice for parents to use 
in guiding their children either into business or 
marriage. 40 

Wesley acknowledges that his message is challenging. 

It is undoubtedly true that if you are steadily 
determined to walk in this path; to endeavour by every 
possible means that you and your house may thus serve 
the Lord; that every member of your family may worship 
him, not only in form, but in spirit, and in truth; 
you will have need to use all of the grace, all the 
courage, all the wisdom which God has given you. 41 

These words to parents communicate his rationale for 

educational rigor and his assurance of God's abiding grace, 

courage and wisdom. Wesley's strictness with children, 

however, both in child rearing and in formal education, 

remains a controversial theme. 

Wesley's understanding of education begins with the 

influence of his mother, Susanna. 42 Susanna Wesley, daughter 

of Puritan minister Samuel Annesley, proved also to be a 

strict disciplinarian in her own home. 43 


40 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works , ed. Outler, 
3:344-46. 

41 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works , ed. Outler, 

3:345. 

42 Maldwyn Edwards, Family Circle: A Study of the 
Epworth Household in Relation to John and Charles Wesley 
(London: Epworth Press, 1949), 46-86; Willhauck, 40-64. 

43 Robert Monk, John Wesley: His Puritan Heritage 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), 20-21. 
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Susanna's understanding of education and family 

discipline was best delineated in a letter to John Wesley 

in which she revealed both strictness and affirmation of 

her children. 44 John explicitly acknowledged his mother's 

influence in his understanding of child rearing by 

reprinting the letter in his journal and by using a select 

portion in his sermon, "On Obedience to Parents." 45 The 

letter reinforced Wesley's message to parents raising 

children. Wesley instructed parents: 

Bow down their will from the very first dawn of 
reason; and by habituating them to submit to their 
will, prepare them for submitting to the will of their 
Father, which is in heaven. 46 

The center of the Wesley's anthropology was an 

understanding that children were, "by nature," willful and 

inclined toward self-sovereignty. This view was informed 

theologically by a rather strong view of sin in the early 

life of children. John, following his mother, understood 

that the will of the child had to be broken at an early age 

lest they grow and cultivate moral and spiritual diseases. 47 


44 Wesley's Letters, Worses , ed. Frank Baker, 25:330- 
31. Cited in Edwards, 58-62, and Prince, 109-14. 

45 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:286-91; Wesley, "On Obedience to Parents," 
Works , ed. Outler, 3:361-72. 

46 Wesley, "On Obedience to Parents," Works. , ed. 
Outler, 3:366. 

47 Seaborn, 35-36. Seaborn notes that John accepted 
and preached his mother's educational system because he 
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The need to break the will of the child, Joseph Seaborn 
argues, is not the same as destroying the initiative and 
personality of the child. Seaborn offers Susanna's own 
children as an example, where submission did not destroy 
capabilities. 48 Robert Moore, however, is less kind, noting 
that Susanna's influence probably restricted John Wesley's 
future relationships, particularly in regards to women. 1,9 

Wesley's upbringing was actually similar to his 
mother's upbringing, including strict discipline and a 
heavy dose of religious training. 50 Robert Monk emphasizes 


accepted her theology. Susanna believed that original sin 
made humans depraved "in understanding, will and 
affections"(35). Since the root of all evil was self-will, 
persons first recovered only as they seriously understood 
their sinful condition, repented and received faith. 

48 Seaborn, 34-35; Prince 116. Prince, like Seaborn, 
emphasizes Susanna's terms, "conquer," and "submit," as 
more appropriate expressions than John Wesley's use of the 
term "break." 

45 Robert Moore, John Wesley and Authority: A 
Psychological Perspective , American Academy of Religion 
Dissertation Series, no. 29 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars 
Press, 1979), 43-53, 95. 

50 William H. Fitchett, Wesley and His Century: A 
Study in Spiritual Forces (New York: Abingdon Press, 1920), 
55-60; J. Steven Harper, The Devotional Life of John 
Wesley, 1703-1738 , Ph.D. diss, Duke University, 1981 (Ann 
Arbor, Mich. UMI, 1982, 61-65; Monk, 21-22, 185. Harper 
provides a detailed review of child-rearing in the Wesley 
home. Fitchett, while tending toward hagiography, provides 
some marvelous editorial observations. Fitchett writes, 
"Perhaps Wesley's own early and hot-house piety made him in 
later years too credulous of infantile saints; it helps, 
indeed, to explain his melancholy Kingswood experiment, 
when he tried, on a large scale, to transfigure boys of 
seven or eight and ten into middle-aged saints" (56). 
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how this form of child rearing was a part of the Puritan, 
non-conformist ethos of Susanna's childhood. 51 Such a 
"submission" strategy of child rearing was pervasive in 
certain circles in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
England, the focus was on suppressing the self in order to 
"love and fear" God. 52 

At the same time, life in the Wesley household was not 
totally oppressive. Susanna's writings reveal that each 
child was given special attention daily and that there was 
a real concern for the child's religious state. 53 Samuel 
Wesley also influenced his sons through his own devotion to 
scholarship. 54 Samuel, as a dedicated Anglican, also 
influenced his sons with a high view of the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist. 55 In addition, the Wesley 
household embraced a number of different styles of 


51 Monk, 21. 

52 Philip Greven, The Protestant Temperament: 

Patterns of Child-Rearing, Religious Experience, and the 
Self in Early America (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977), 21-148. Greven actually uses Susanna and John 
as classic examples of what he deems "authoritarian 
families"(21-49). 

53 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 64. 

54 Edwards, 31. 

55 Edwards, 41-4 3. 
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devotional literature. 56 Wesley was indeed indebted to his 
family. His childhood offered a strong blend of Puritan 
devotion and Anglican sacramentality and churchmanship, all 
of which influenced Wesley's own educational practice. 57 
Formal Childhood Education 

Wesley did more than offer advice in child rearing. 
John was active in the organization and curricular 
development of formal schools for children and youth. 

Wesley also supported Sunday schools. Wesley's efforts with 
school age children were also influenced by his personal 
experiences. 


56 Schmidt, 1:63. Schmidt asserts that Wesley was 
nurtured in a diverse culture that included influences from 
Puritanism, Catholic mysticism, liberal scholarship and 
Susanna's methodical nature. These influences were held 
together by a prevailing theme of "the love of God which 
empowers man toward perfection" (63). 

57 Monk, 23, 139-254; Schmidt 1:47-63. Schmidt notes 
that the combined Puritan and Anglican factors gave 
Wesley's parents' faith "intensity and depth" (47). 

Schmidt, however, does not develop Susanna's interest in 
the Anglican tradition, choosing instead to continue his 
introduction with Susanna's interest in Roman Catholic 
mysticism through the writings of Lorenzo Scupoli and Juan 
de Castaniza (48). 
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Wesley's formal education, both in his childhood and 
in his college years, provides mixed signals. Seaborn 
notes that Susanna required six hours of formal education. 58 
Wesley also attended a well known grammar school (and 
hospital). Charterhouse, but little is known of his formal 
schooling during this time, only brief reminiscences of his 
childhood friendships and personal struggles. 59 Wesley's 
own view of childhood education was undoubtedly influenced 
by Charterhouse. 60 

Early in his adult life John Wesley turned down the 
opportunity to be a headmaster of Skipton School in 


58 Seaborn, 32; see also Schmidt, 1:60-63. 

59 Leslie F. Church, Knight of the Burning Heart (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1938), 23-30; Schmidt, 
1:65-66; Seaborn, 41-44; John Telford, The Life of John 
Wesley (1899; reprint, London: Epworth Press, 1960), 21-27. 
Church's popular history of Wesley appears to be a 
devotional review for youth. The chapter dedicated to 
Wesley's tenure at Charterhouse appears romantic and 
speculative. 

60 Umphrey Lee, The Lord's Horseman (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1954); 21-22, H. F. Mathews, Methodism and 
the Education of the People: 1791-1851 (London: Epworth 
Press, 1949), 25. Mathews notes that some of Wesley's 
restrictions at Kingswood may well have come from his own 
painful experiences. Historian Umphrey Lee writes that 
Wesley was probably harassed at Charterhouse but remained a 
spirited lad. Lee writes, "A well-founded tradition has it 
that an usher once found him haranguing a group of smaller 
boys and inquired of the orator why he chose to associate 
with lower-form boys rather than with older pupils. Young 
Wesley's reply was oracular: 'Better to rule in hell than 
to serve in heaven'"(22). 
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61 Wesley's efforts in childhood education 
actually began in Georgia where Wesley catechized children 
under his parish care. 62 Even in this early period Wesley 
provided education and support for the poor children of the 
colonies. 63 Later, organizing Kingswood school was a 
response (initiated originally by George Whitefield) to the 
needs of poor colliers in a hamlet located just outside the 
seaport of Bristol. 64 The school went through a number of 
transitions, beginning in 1738, and culminating with the 
construction of the permanent boarding site, "New House," 
in 1748. 65 The residents at Kingswood ranged from poor 
collier children (though many of these actually attended a 
day school in Kingswood); to Methodist children from 


61 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley, 

100 . 

62 Body, 69-71. Wesley initially worked 
collaboratively with Charles Deiamotte but ultimately 
established his own school. Wesley's desire to establish a 
Charity school in Georgia would be precursor to his latter 
activities in England. 

63 Donald Tranter, "John Wesley and the Education of 
Children," in Issues in Education: Some Methodist 
Perspectives , ed. Tom Macquiban (Oxford: Applied Theology 
Press, 1996), 30. Tranter recounts an interesting story to 
demonstrate Wesley's care. "In Charles Delammotte's school 
in Savannah he successfully countered the contemptuous way 
in which barefooted children were treated by their peers by 
removing his own shoes before entering the classroom" (30). 

64 Henderson, diss., 82. 

65 Michael Bishop, "Wesley's Four Schools at 
Kingswood," in Issues in Education: Some Methodist 
Perspectives , ed. Tom Macquiban (Oxford: Applied Theology 
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various locations, Methodist ministers' children, and any 
others who would accept Wesley's standards. 66 Kingswood's 
original site. The "Old House," included day classes for 
the collier's children as well as evening and early morning 
classes for adults. 67 

The strict rules for the school, analyzed by Body, 
were actually written for the dedication of the New House 
in 1748. 68 These are: 

a. rising at four a.m. for one hour of personal 
devotion, 

b. public worship from five to six a.m., 

c. a fixed regimen of morning work and a set diet 
for each day (with no time allowed for play), 

d. an afternoon regimen that included education, 
private prayer, work and evening meal, and 

e. special rules of conduct governing Sundays. 69 


Press, 1996), 42-61; Body, 71-77. Bishop gives an inaugural 
date of 1741 for Kingswood (49). 

66 Body, 76-77, 87. 

67 Body, 139. 

68 Body, 79. 

69 Body, 94-98. Body actually names only five 
different rules in his description of life at Kingswood. 
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As explored in the next section, the school actually had a 
stormy existence, both in funding and in leadership. 70 After 
Oxford rejected several Kingswood graduates, the school 
established an additional four-year academic regimen for an 
advanced degree. 71 

Wesley also initiated a Charity school at his London 
site, the Foundery, in 1739. 72 The class schedule was 
equally arduous. 73 The Foundery school included not only the 
daily instruction of poor children but also a weekly 
meeting between teachers and parents to connect the 
activities of home and school. 74 

John Wesley wrote and edited a large amount of 
literature to support his educational efforts both with 
families and in formal settings. Wesley wrote at least ten 
tracts including Lessons for Children , Instructions for 
Children and Tokens for Children. 75 In his preface for 


70 Mathews, 27. Mathews notes that "domestic problems 
were often acute, and discontent was not infrequent." 

71 Body, 98; Wesley, "A Plain Account of Kingswood 
School," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:296-99. Kingswood academy 
became an alternative college for Methodists, one that 
Wesley felt rivaled any program offered by Oxford. 

72 Body, 77-78. 

73 Victor E. Neuburg, Popular Education in Eighteenth 
Century England (London: Woburn Press, 1971), 31. Students 
began at five o'clock in the morning (with preaching) and 
stayed until five that evening. 

74 Body, 139. 

75 Gayle Carlton Felton, "John Wesley and the 
Teaching Ministry: Ramifications for Education in the 
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Instructions , Wesley reveals his desire that education 

penetrate to the level of the child's understanding. 

Above all let them not read or say one line without 
understanding or minding what they say. Try them over 
and over again; stop short, almost in every sentence; 
ask them, "What was it you said last? Read it again; 
what do you mean by that?" So that, if it be possible, 
they may pass by nothing, till it has taken some hold 
upon them. By this means they will learn to think as 
they learn to read; they will grow wiser and better 
every day. 76 

These instructions to teachers are important for they 
revealed Wesley's desire that the children truly comprehend 
material as well as behaviorally respond to strict 
guidelines. Wesley also wrote or edited the curriculum at 
Kingswood school. 77 The quality of the curriculum will be 
assessed later but these texts, along with Wesley's 
collection of abridged books known as The Christian 
Library , were also recommended to Methodist ministers for 
reading. 78 Wesley published a number of childhood conversion 
stories beginning as early as June 28, 1746 and with 


Church Today," Religious Education 92, no. 1 (winter 1997): 
98; Prince, 125-32. 

76 Wesley, Lessons for Children , 3-4, cited in 
Prince, 126 (emphasis in Prince). 

77 Wesley, Preface to the 3 rd ed.. Works , ed. 

Jackson, l:ii. See also Body, 99-101. Body notes that the 
materials for the course of study were economical yet wide 
ranging, to which Wesley contributed 1,729 printed pages. 

78 John Wesley, A Christian Library, Consisting of 
Extracts from and Abridgements of the Choicest Pieces of 
Practical Divinity which has been published in the English 
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children as young as two and a half years of age. 79 
attributed Wesley's acceptance of childhood religion to 
Wesley's views of grace and the Holy Spirit. 80 

Wesley's interest in the education of children went 
beyond formal settings. 81 Wesley was an advocate of the 
emerging Sunday school movement. 82 While Wesley did not 
initiate any Sunday schools, he did support their efforts 
through visitations and writings. 83 Wesley did secure a 
Methodist Sunday school in Bolton in 1785, and by 1788 the 
Bolton Sunday schools greeted Wesley with close to a 
thousand pupils. 84 Wesley also required all Methodist 
ministers to be involved in encouraging family devotion and 


Tongue , 30 vols. (London: T. Blanshard, 1819-1827); Wesley, 
Works , ed. Jackson, 8:314. 

79 Prince, 82-85. Prince argues that these stories 
"show that Wesley believed it was possible for very young 
children to be religious, and they also give some idea of 
the nature of the religion, though striking him as unusual 
in children so young, he would cultivate as early as 
possible"(85). 

80 Prince, 85. Prince writes, "when the Spirit is the 
teacher there is not delay in learning." 

81 Willhauck, 179-82. Willhauck argues that Wesley 
had regular contact and an honest concern for children. 

82 Felton, "John Wesley and the Teaching Ministry," 
97-98, Mathews 36. Mathews notes that Wesley encouraged and 
supported the efforts of Hannah Ball in High Wycombe who 
began a form of Sunday school in 1869, eleven years before 
Robert Raikes (36). 

83 Addie Grace Wardle, History of the Sunday School 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1918), 11-35; Willhauck, 234. 

84 Mathews, 36-38. 
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in the training and care of children. 85 This interest may 
have related directly both to Wesley's early experiences in 
Georgia and also with his interest in the religious 
experiences of children. 86 

Wesley and Adult Discipleship 
Wesley's education was directed toward adults as well 
as children. His approach included both individual 
attention through spiritual direction and more corporate 
practices via small groups. In addition Wesley encouraged 
discipleship (and consequently adult literacy) through a 
large number of publications. Wesley's personal pursuits, 
including his formal education, influenced his selection of 
discipleship methods. 

Wesley's interest in adult discipleship began with his 
own entry into adulthood during his college years. 
Celebrated as an Oxford Don, the quality of Wesley's 
college education is often shrouded. Lee, Seaborn and 
others note that Wesley was not always an exceptionally 
good student during an exceptionally bad period of Oxford's 
educational history, particularly early in his career. 87 

85 Prince, 132-37. Wesley records one famed 
confrontation with a Methodist minister who did not feel 
called to work with children. Wesley's straightforward 
response is that perhaps the man is also not to be a 
Methodist minister (135). 

86 Felton, "John Wesley and the Teaching Ministry," 
96; Prince, 82-87. 

87 Lee, 25-38; Seaborn, 45-51. 
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Oxford itself was in the middle of a hundred year "slump," 
however, and this influenced both the quality of student 
and the quality of teaching. 08 The quality of education at 
both Oxford and Cambridge Universities was suspect at best. 
Not only was the quality of student lacking but also many 
of those charged with the responsibility of teaching 
ignored their duties, leaving their work to tutors. 89 

Oxford, nevertheless, may have been more influential 
in Wesley's understanding of formal education than 
Charterhouse. The university was also a place where Wesley 
experimented with "practical divinity" and developed an 
appreciation for a wide range of devotional reading, 
spiritual direction and group guidance. 

Wesley also began teaching as a Fellow at Lincoln 
College in Oxford. 90 This period, which spans two separate 
periods at Oxford as well as Wesley's ministry at Wroote, 
includes Wesley's preparation and ordination as an elder in 
the Church of England. The range of Wesley's experience 
helped shape his approaches to adult education; we now turn 

08 Lawson and Silver, 177-78, 210-18. 

89 Stanley J. Curtis, History of Education in Great 
Britian , 3 rd ed. (Westport, Conn.; Greenwood Press, 1954), 
134-35. Faculty received their chairs as a political favor, 
and some never lectured during their tenure. 

90 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley, 
107-08; Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 33-95. Heitzenrater identifies three separate 
"beginnings" or rises of Methodism: the Oxford group (33— 
58), Georgia with the Fredrica society (58-73) and London 
with the Fetter Lane society (73-95). 
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to these practices of personal spiritual direction, 
communal discipleship and adult writings. 

Personal spiritual direction 

Wesley's interest in individual spiritual guidance 
probably found expression through two primary activities: 
his personal letter writing and his broader publishing 
efforts. Wesley himself was influenced by a number of 
devotional resources during his early years at Oxford. 91 
Wesley seems to have read and discussed a number of various 
texts with others, including young ladies like Sally 
Kirkham, whom Wesley held with more than a casual 
interest. 92 

Wesley's efforts at spiritual direction via letter 
writing probably began in 1730 with Mary Pendarves and Ann 
Granville. This method, which has called "a correspondence 
course in the methods of Christian Living," included a 
daily schedule and reading texts for academic growth and 
devotion. 93 Wesley also conducted a number of pastoral 
visits to discuss people's religious condition, as his 

91 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 32- 
42. Harper has noted that many people in the eighteenth 
century (including Wesley) were influenced by devotional 
literature from four major sources: Anglican, Puritan, Non¬ 
juror and Roman Catholic (32-41). The readings tended to 
emphasize mystical, sacerdotal or evangelical themes (41- 
42) . 

92 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 76- 

77. 

93 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 
110 - 11 . " 
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journals continually reflect. Wesley reserved letter 
writing primarily for devout women who were new converts, 
probably for the sake of propriety. Wesley continued this 
form of direction, as well as pastoral visitation, 
throughout his life. 94 

The Methodist Societies 

Wesley's efforts in organizing and directing the 
various groups within Methodism is quite well known 
compared to his efforts as a spiritual director. The 
emphases of Wesley's groups were spiritual renewal, mutual 
accountability, mutual responsibility, and Christian 
practice in the world. 95 Wesley's societies have received 
such extensive attention that this preliminary overview 
will be augmented by additional information later in this 
chapter as well as in the next chapter. The history behind 
Wesley's use of communities is rich and varied. Wesley's 
efforts include his personal involvement with groups during 
his early adulthood as well as a synthesis of small group 
strategies within the Methodist societies. 

94 Wesley D. Tracy, "The Wesleyan Way to Spiritual 
Formation: Christian Spirituality in the Letters of John 
Wesley," St.D. Dissertation, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, 1987, 58-61. See also, Tracy, "John Wesley, 
Spiritual Director: Spiritual Guidance in John Wesley's 
Letters," Wesley Theological Journal 23, nos. 1-2 {spring- 
fall 1988): 148-62. 

95 Henry Knight, diss. 139-43. 
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In 1729, Wesley was a part of the famed Oxford Holy 
Club, which was actually comprised of several groups. 96 The 
Club was an extension of the religious societies formed 
within the Church of England fifty years before. 97 Wesley's 
reading of Monsieur de Renty's small groups and his initial 
contact with Moravian missionaries also influenced the 
formation of societies in Savannah, Georgia, from 1736 to 
1737. 98 

According to Rupert Davies, the first truly 

"Methodist" society began in 1739 in Bristol when John 

built the first preaching house or "New Room" to 

accommodate two smaller societies already deeply influenced 

by George Whitefield and Wesley. 99 

The first distinctively Methodist society was born on 
July 11, 1739, in the presence of Whitefield and 
Wesley. This society, at least for the time being, was 
known as the United Society. Wesley was now able to 
put into full effect the Rules for Band Societies that 
he had drawn up in London in 1738 no aoubt these rules 
were an elaboration of the prescriptions drawn up not 
long before for the Fetter Lane Society. 100 


96 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 

107. 

97 Watson, 68 

98 Henderson, diss., 42-53. 

99 Rupert Davies, introduction to The Methodist 
Societies: History, Nature and Design , ed. Rupert Davies, 
vol. 9 of The Works of John Wesley , Bicentennial ed. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980; reprint, Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1989), 9:10-12. 

100 Rupert Davies, 9:10. See also Wesley's Journal, 
Works , eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 19:78-79. Wesley does 
not record the account of the New Room in his journal but 
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Davies' assessment that the chartered United Societies 
initiated the first true Methodist society may be 
questioned. 101 This event, however, was undoubtedly the 
first time that Wesley had established a distinctive 
religious society to support his work in the Methodist 
revival. 

It is important to note that this area of Bristol was 
primarily a coal mining area where there was extensive 
poverty. The groups included many of low income. Wesley 
had also started the Foundery Society in December of 1739 
and developed it during the next three years. It was during 
this period that Wesley was able to articulate the basic 
structure of the various bands and societies, which that 
insured the success of the societies. 102 

In Bristol, on February 15, 1742, a discussion arose 
on how to pay off the debt of the New Room; a debt which 


he mentions being with Whitefield in Bristol on July 6, and 
July 14. 

101 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodist , 103-06. Heitzenrater argues that in the 
beginning the United Societies did not conceive themselves 
explicitly Methodist. See also Wesley, "Short History of 
People Called Methodist," Works, ed. Rupert Davies, 9:430. 
Wesley notes that there were three "rises" of Methodism; 
1729 in Oxford, 1736 in Savannah and May 1, 1738 in London. 

102 Henderson, diss., 91. Henderson writes, "Several 
new features were added to the Wesleyan format of 
instruction, but once the pattern was established it 
remained largely unchanged for the next fifty years." 
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Wesley had personally assumed. 103 An unknown seaman named 
Captain Foy suggested that the society be divided into 
little companies or classes of eleven to twelve members, 
each person paying a penny a week toward the debt. Within 
two years leaders, responsible for collecting the debt, met 
with persons as groups rather than visiting their homes. 
Wesley saw the spiritual potential of the gatherings as 
persons participated in prayer, hymn singing and mutual 
accountability. 104 Ultimately these groups became so 
successful that Wesley incorporated them at the Foundry; 
they also expanded to be a major influence in the entire 
Methodist Movement throughout the eighteenth century. 105 

The Christian Conference was designed to provide 
different levels of fellowship and accountability based 
upon the different needs of the individual. David Michael 
Henderson's overview indicates that the different groups 
were designed to transform people at the various levels of 
the Christian Life. Henderson's ideas will be addressed in 
depth in the next section but it is apparent that Wesley 
saw the necessity of different leadership styles and 


103 Watson, 93. 

104 Rupert Davies, introduction to The Methodist 
Societies: History, Nature and Design , Works , 9:12. Leaders 
would only visit those who were absent for whatever reason. 

105 Watson, 93-95. 
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methods of group organization to accommodate each level of 
fellowship. 

A strong leadership was advocated for the larger 
groups (such as the society and class meetings), which had 
lower requirements for affiliation. This leadership was 
necessary to maintain control and to protect members from 
callous judgment and interrogation. 106 Leaders were 
developed from the laity, both men and women. In 1742 the 
Foundery Society reported that women led 47 of their 66 
classes. 107 Wesley made sure that leaders were supervised 
and trained; they could also be transferred as needed in 
case of problems or larger needs in the society. 108 Wesley 
wanted competent leadership in order to insure that the 
needs of each group were met. 


106 Drakeford, 17; Henderson, diss., 98. Tickets 
were issued quarterly for admission to closed groups in 
order to insure that members would take attendance 
seriously and to prevent hostile members from continuing. 
Society members determined who would be allowed to 
affiliate. Those rejected had opportunity to answer 
questions or to face their accusers in order to determine 
true intent. If repentant, they were allowed a provisional 
membership for two months (Henderson, 98). Band members 
were carefully screened and divided into separate peer 
groups according to sex. 

107 Henderson, diss., 140; Jerry Sproull, "The 
Methodist Class Meeting, A Study of its Development, 
Dynamics, Distinctions, Demise and Denouement," Th.M. 
thesis (Asbury Theological Seminary, 1967), 87-89, 383. 

108 Drakeford, 15. 
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After Wesley's death the group structure within 
Methodist societies began to decline. William Dean 
acknowledges a number of religious and cultural factors 
that contributed to the decline of the class meeting. He 
suggests that the broad popularity of the Sunday school may 
have affected Methodist and other nonconformist churches 
negatively. Dean hypothesizes that the use of laity from 
the working classes resulted in a generic or "diffusive 
Christianity/' rather than a distinctive theology. 109 
Several other factors that influenced this decline will be 
discussed in the following chapters. 

Wesley's Writings 

Wesley extended his efforts in discipleship through 
his writings. Wesley's writings and editorial abridgments 
provided spiritual resources, practical guidelines for 
living, and opportunities for literacy practice for the 
Methodist people. Wesley's insistence on competent 
leadership included his desire for a literate 
constituency. 110 


109 William Walter Dean, Disciplined Fellowship: The 
Rise and Decline of Cell Groups in British Methodism , Ph.D. 
diss. University of Iowa, 1985 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 
1986), 365. 

110 Wesley, Works , ed. Jackson, 8:314. As noted, his 
fifty-volume collection of outside works and abridgments. 
The Christian Library , was required reading for Methodist 
ministers as well as those attending Kingswood. 
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Wesley's own publishing efforts included a number of 
written materials, including his own sermons, his journals 
and a number of tracts. 111 Wesley would often edit his 
journals so that they could be economically purchased and 
easily read by the lower classes within Methodism. 112 
Manfred Marquardt asserts that these Methodist societies, 
as centers of education, empowered individuals by creating 
a community where mutual discussion could occur over texts 
like those in The Christian Library . 113 

Wesley also attempted to provide reading materials to 
the poor. In 1782 Wesley issued a broadsheet, A Plan of the 
Society Instituted in 1782, to Distribute Religious Tracts 
among the Poor . 114 The tract acknowledges that poor people 
may not take time to read the Bible but may read a small 
tract designed to engage their attention. 115 This same 
rationale stimulated a number of Wesley's publications. 
Ultimately Wesley's publishing concerns resulted in the 


111 Ted A. Campbell, John Wesley and Christian 
Antiquity: Religious Vision and Cultural Change (Nashville: 
Kingswood Books, 1991) 14-15. The Christian Library 
included writings that had influenced Wesley in his young 
adulthood and Wesley's intent for the Methodist societies 
resembled the desire of the Nonjurors, to restore primitive 
Christianity through spiritual renewal. 

112 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:93. 

113 Marquardt, 59. 

114 Neuberg, 134. 

115 Neuberg, 134. 
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creation of a central distributing office known as the Book 
Room. The range of publications distributed by the Book 
Room varied in topic and in cost, and the writings included 
everything from daily etiquette to medicine to religious 
instruction. 116 In all, Wesley provided a large source of 
reading materials for adult Methodists. 

Summary 

Wesley's efforts in education covered the full range 
of age-level concerns while drawing from a number of 
resources, including his own personal experiences. Wesley's 
educational work for children included addressing parents 
as they sought to raise their children. Wesley also sought 
to provide opportunities and curricular resources for the 
formal schooling of children and youth from various social 
backgrounds. His interest in education extended also to 
his support of Methodist Sunday schools late in his life. 

Wesley's mother, along with his personal childhood 
experiences, influenced John Wesley's values and his 
educational approach. The influence of other educational 
philosophers is uncertain. A separate comparison reveals 
that Wesley was familiar with their writings and that he 
may have endorsed certain principles; but their final 
importance is ambiguous. 


116 Neuberg, 132-33. 
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The experiences that influenced Wesley's adult 
educational practices are clearer. It is not surprising 
that Wesley would turn to religious societies as a source 
of spiritual nurture as well. Religious societies were 
already established in the early eighteenth century. Wesley 
was aware of his father's support of the societies. 117 His 
own preoccupation with methodological and spiritual 
introspection in his young adult days influenced his 
spiritual direction of individuals as well as his goals of 
the societies. Wesley's efforts with the Methodist 
societies included a new approach which combined Moravian 
and English methods of small group development. Wesley's 
efforts appear to be primarily behavioral in nature, 
particularly through his class meetings. Religious literacy 
was also stressed as a part of adult discipleship. 

Wesley was hailed as an innovator with objectives "far 
ahead of his time." 118 Wesley has also been portrayed as one 
who skillfully adapted existing forms into a new synthesis 
of educational reform. 119 Such assessments are subject to 


117 John S. Simon, John Wesley and the Religious 
Societies (London: Epworth Press, 1921), 25. 

Gross, 9. 

119 Henderson, diss., 240. Henderson writes, 
"Although he is primarily remembered as an evangelist and 
reformer, Wesley earned a place among the ranks of 
significant educational innovators by designing an 
instructional system that was consistent with his beliefs. 
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question. In the next chapter Wesley is explored as a 
product of his century. The British school system 
corresponded with his schooling efforts and social class 
and custom influenced his adult discipleship. This ongoing 
historical analysis reveals certain historical limitations 
in contemporary interpretations, which encourages the 
further interpretive analysis in chapter three. The 
traditional view of Wesley as educator is much more complex 
than previously portrayed, as the Wesley's relationship 
with British schools and society will reveal. 


appropriate to his audience, effective in application, and 
transferable to other settings." 
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CHAPTER 3 


British Education and Social Structure 
in the Eighteenth Century 
Wesley's educational efforts need a more careful 
historical study to see how they corresponded with a number 
of social factors including the prevailing school system and 
the social class stratification in English culture. This 
assertion does not invalidate the contributions scholars 
have previously made in interpreting Wesley's Christian 
religious education. The investigation, however, does reveal 
a complex view of Wesley's educational efforts that invites 
additional analysis and exploration. As noted, a preliminary 
analysis reveals that existing interpretations of Wesley 
have often cited incomplete, and sometimes competing, 
educational philosophies. Prominent theorists have also 
overlooked several key historical factors concerning 
Wesley's perceived educational eclecticism. 1 


1 Wesley Tracy, "Christian Education in the Wesleyan 
Mode," Wesley Theological Journal 17, no. 1 (spring 1982): 
30-53. Tracy writes, "If you were an enemy of Wesley you 
would say that his philosophy of education was hodge-podge. 
If you were his friend you might call it lofty eclecticism. 
If you were just plain honest you might call it something in 
between"(41). 
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A survey of Wesley's century reveals a number of 
issues, challenging any idea that earlier interpreters have 
exhausted Wesley's educational efforts. Wesley's interaction 
with British schools raises questions concerning the 
relationship of Wesley's schools to the broader British 
education system of Wesley's day. The social context of 
class deference and local social customs of Wesley's day 
deserve a closer examination in relation to Wesley's efforts 
in adult discipleship. Collectively these new historical 
insights move the reader toward a fresh analysis of Wesley's 
interpreters. 

Additional study of Wesley's historical setting 
suggests that there is new information available for 
continuing research. The research in this chapter does not 
provide a comprehensive new approach to Wesley's education 
since it focuses primarily upon limitations and 
possibilities that correspond with previous interpretations. 
This analysis does suggest that ongoing research, including 
Wesley's sacramental heritage, may provide rich insight into 
Wesley's practices for contemporary Christian religious 
education. 

Wesley and The British Schools 

A review of Wesley and his century provides a number of 
new areas for further investigation. Wesley's eighteenth 
century view of children, and his organization of schools. 
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is better understood in dialogue with traditional British 
schooling. Interpreters do not provide an adequate 
understanding of the British school system and educational 
curriculum that corresponded with Wesley's efforts. 

British Education 

Research in the British schooling structure reveals a 
system that corresponded with Wesley's choice of curriculum 
and his methods of schooling. Three competing systems of 
elementary schooling were available in eighteenth century 
England: grammar schools, private-enterprise schools (or 
vocational schools) and charity schools, each system with 
different educational goals and objectives. 2 

Grammar Schools . The first, and oldest, system of 
formal education were the grammar schools. The term grammar 
school was not prevalent until the fourteenth century but 
this approach to education was actually as old as 
Christianity in England. 3 These schools originally provided 


2 Lawson and Silver, 105-15. There were other forms 
of education as well that augmented or combined different 
elements of education. Petty schools were primarily designed 
to teach preschool and young children to read and write. 
English schools, a combination of petty and grammar, 
combined petty school efforts with advanced education (114). 
Many children, depending on resources, were also tutored at 
various points of their education or participated in 
apprenticeships. Each of these other forms of education, 
however, were not as important in understanding approaches 
to education as the Grammar, Private-enterprise and Charity 
schools. These three systems dictated much of the 
educational content and methodology of Wesley's day. 

3 Stanley J. Curtis, History of Education in Great 
Britain (London: University Tutorial Press, 1948), 2-5. 
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training in both Latin grammar and literature since such 
knowledge was absolutely essential for communication in the 
earlier period and later. 4 Discipline was severe and classes 
might run from seven to ten hours daily. 5 The schools were 
often allowed to procure paying students from surrounding 
areas, though free education was often stipulated for local 
children. Students who wished to proceed to Oxford or 
Cambridge University (and to the colleges that supported 
these institutions) were mostly trained first in the local 
Grammar schools. These "public" schools were the dominant 
form of traditional education from Queen Elizabeth's reign 
to Wesley's day, often supported by endowments that gave 
them a sense of autonomy and security from education 
reform. 6 


Grammar schools (as well as song schools) probably began in 
the first cathedral church of Christ at Canterbury (2). 

4 Curtis, 4, 18, 24-28, 39-41; Lawson and Silver, 96, 

115. Curtis notes that the early mediaeval expansion of the 
Grammar schools, "was checked by the Black Death of 1349 and 
plagues of 1361 and 1367" (18). Grammar schools expanded 

between the reigns of Henry VIII to Elizabeth, particularly 
from 1560-1640, though the Tudors probably did as much to 
harm education as to support local schools. Often catholic 
schools were "nationalized" during the early days of the 
Church of England (96). Other schools were created by 
benefactors who provided both land and an endowment to pay 
the Master-teacher and sometimes his usher-assistant (41- 
43) . 

5 Curtis, 41-43. 

6 Curtis, 8-14. Curtis notes that originally these 
schools were described as "Free Grammar Schools," but the 
nomenclature was gradually substituted to "public"(8, 14). 
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The curriculum of these schools included Latin and 
Greek grammar, the classic literature of the day, social 
graces including appropriate forms of recreation, and some 
limited training in mathematics, geometry and other more 
current subjects. Grammar schools were often the focus of 
critique and several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
reform their curriculum. 7 

Often the teachers of smaller Grammar schools had to 
support themselves with outside employment, usually to the 
neglect of the school. 8 While many Grammar school teachers 
were University trained, others were less qualified. 
Ultimately many teachers came from other, failed, endeavors 
and were questionable instructors. Grammar schools, as a 
whole, declined to their lowest level in the eighteenth 
century and suffered losses in enrollment. 9 The narrow 
curriculum of these schools, however, continued to have 
tremendous influence on clergy and aristocracy. 

Private-enterprise or Vocational Schools . Private- 
enterprise schools emerged out of several different streams 
of schooling. Their beginnings might first be traced to the 

7 Curtis, 54-58; Lawson and Silver, 155-176. Certain 
attempts occurred during the Puritan Interregnum, but these 
reforms ended with the Restoration. Grammar schools 
continued to be critiqued by such noted theorists as John 
Locke and others through the late 18 th century, though 
Locke's impact on grammar schools was small (175-76). 

8 Lawson and Silver, 196. 

9 Curtis, 58; Lawson and Silver, 178. 
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English Restoration, when Charles II was restored as monarch 
after Cromwell (and his son) unsuccessfully attempted to 
establish a Puritan form of government. Two years after 
Charles II restoration, the 1662 Act of Uniformity required 
all schoolmasters and ushers to declare their loyalty and 
conformity to the Church of England in order to be licensed 
by local bishops. Dissenters, also known as nonconformists, 
were evicted from their positions under pain of fine or 
imprisonment. Eventually the nonconformists established 
dissenting academies. Later, these academies would help to 
establish a pattern of private, classical, schooling. 

Other schools were established to focus upon vocational 
subjects like modern languages, mathematics and navigation, 
to support the expanding trade and industrial growth in 
England. 10 Vocational schools (some of them also charity 
schools), designed to teach a trade, began as early as 1675, 
but flourished mainly in the late eighteenth century. 11 
These schools supported the expanding middle class of 
England and provided an alternative for a number of 
scientists and technical innovators that launched the 
Industrial Revolution. Private-education schools, as well as 
private tutors, sparked much of the debate between public 

10 Lawson and Silver, 203-09; W. H. G. Armytage, Four 
Hundred Years of English Education (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1964), 31-33. Mathematics was often taught 
through independent lecturers and mathematical societies. 

11 Curtis, 3 rd ed., 196. 
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(a.k.a. Grammar) education and private education in Wesley's 
day. 12 While the quality of Private-enterprise schools could 
be mixed, they were often a viable alternative to the narrow 
classical curriculum of Grammar schools, which prepared 
students for advancement to the University, but little 
else. 13 A new understanding of the purpose of education 
emerged, where education was primarily for utility, helping 
persons to become better in their vocations. 14 Leaders of 
the Private-enterprise schools sensed this change better 
than Grammar schools leaders. 

Charity Schools . Education for the poor was a concern 
of English society from the beginning. Grammar schools were 
often mandated to provide a certain amount of free 


12 Curtis, 3 rd ed., 196. Not all private-education 
schools were well run or effective. "Dame" schools for very 
young children (similar to Petty or primary English schools) 
were often run by local matrons as "inefficient baby-minding 
establishments" (196). Curtis describes other teachers of 
these schools as ignorant, brutal, alcoholic and dually 
employed. Curtis writes, "Often the schoolmaster was a man 
who had tried and failed at every occupation in turn and had 
taken up the charge of the school as a last resort" (196). 

13 Lawson and Silver, 129-30, 197-218. Education was 
originally important if it moved a person into a new social 
station by providing an opportunity for appointment to a new 
position, often within the clergy. Attendance and graduation 
from a University tended to confer such an opportunity so 
the Grammar schools were important. By the eighteenth 
century many positions were already secured by right of 
primogeniture (born to a social status), so for many of the 
aristocracy, education was merely a confirming act of 
acquiring social graces (197-98). Few students completed 
their University education, preferring to travel abroad 
(217-18). 

14 Lawson and Silver, 170-80. 
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education, either to the entire town or to a select number 
of poor children (primarily, if not exclusively, boys). 
Charity schools, however, were the dominant form of 
education for the poor, particularly by the eighteenth 
century. 

Charity schools were founded in the philanthropy of the 
sixteenth century, prior to the Reformation. Charitable 
interests of this period typically found expression in the 
foundation of apprenticeships, petty schools, and 
traditional Grammar schools. 15 There were various motives 
for this early expression of charitable education, including 
the desire to indoctrinate the poor with a respect for the 
political and social order of the day. 16 By the eighteenth 
century, people seeking to demonstrate care for the 
educational needs of the poor employed a different 
approach. 17 

M. G. Jones notes that pauperism (the condition of the 
poor or near poor) was at an alarming level in the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century. Poverty, in itself, was 
not the problem, since it also provided cheap labor. The 

15 Curtis, 3 rd ed., 194; Lawson and Silver, 103-04. 
Curtis notes that Dissenters claimed to have originated 
charity schools in 1687 but petty schools for the poor 
started as early as 1560. 

16 Lawson and Silver, 104. 

17 Lawson and Silver, 182. The traditional grammar 
schools often had a full enrollment from the middle class 
and upper class. Other grammar schools had decayed to the 
point that education was fruitless. 
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problem was that the level of poverty now threatened the 
national economy and the social stability of the upper 
class. 18 The Charity school movement created different 
schools, supported by new foundations to provide some income 
for the teacher as well. By 1699, a new organization, the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.), 
began to use subscriptions from its members to support 
Charity schools. 19 Education for the poor was not always 
well received by the aristocracy. 20 Charity schools did, 
however, grow, and the movement continued to blossom until 


18 M. G. Jones, The Charity School Movement: A Study 
of Eighteenth Century Puritanism in Action (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1938), 28-35. Children were particularly 
problematic since they generated no income and they were 
particularly at risk due to the appalling conditions of 
their living environment. Jones notes that two alternative 
educational strategies were recommended to improve the moral 
quality of children, the discipline of labor (via 
workhouses) or the discipline of religious indoctrination 
via catechetical instruction. Religious indoctrination 
through Charity schools was accepted since it was actually 
cheaper, more traditional in approach, and it also provided 
a means for strengthening the Protestant identity of the 
poor. 

19 Armytage, 40; Curtis, 41-46; Jones, 12-14, 23. The 
use of subscriptions, a form of "joint venture" similar to 
joint-stock companies of the seventeenth century, allowed 
for people of modest means to participate in philanthropic 
activities (12-14). 

20 Armytage, 44, 46-47; Curtis, 3 rd ed., 195-96; 

Lawson and Silver, 185. Bernard Mandeville argued that over¬ 
educating the poor was often self defeating since the poor 
often could not use the education to improve their social 
position. Other critics charged that the Charity schools 
were "breeding up traitors" (44) through the teaching of 
Jacobite and other High Church supporters. See also Wesley's 
Journal, Works, eds. Ward & Heitzenrater, 24:50. Wesley 
apparently did not view Mandeville writings favorably. 
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around 1780 when the need for child labor shifted 
educational interests to the Sunday school movement. 21 

The charity school curriculum resembled that of the 
sixteenth century petty schools for the poor and other 
schools that stressed basic literacy and religious 
education. 22 Charity schools, however, were different in 
design. 23 Charity Schools followed a course of study 
euphemistically called "The Literary Curriculum." The 
majority of the six-hour school day was given solely to the 
catechesis of religious principles and their moral 
application. 24 Some time was also given to the "three R's" 
(reading, writing and arithmetic); however, the amount 
varied and children often learned only how to read. 25 


21 Armytage, 43; Curtis, 3 rd ed., 186, 197. At least 
460 schools existed in 1698 (186). The effectiveness of the 
S.P.C.K. in developing these schools appears self-evident 
from the numbers generated. Armytage writes, "in thirty-five 
years it (the S.P.C.K.) helped form, or reform, over 1,500 
schools, whilst during the whole of the eighteenth century 
only 128 grammar schools were endowed" (43). 

22 Lawson and Silver, 104. Petty schools were 
philanthropic schools for the poor established between 1560 
and 1640. 

23 Jones, 23. Jones notes that the schools, "provide 
a particular kind of education for a particular class of 
children, financed in great part by a particular method, 
and, by so doing, they established the idea of elementary 
education not, as in earlier ages, as a stage preliminary to 
grammar schools, by which 'boys of parts' might climb to the 
universities, but as a system complete in itself." 

24 Morgan, 76. 

25 Morgan, 75-78; Neuberg, 55. 
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Educators, following Locke, worked with the primary 
assumption that the minds of children were like blank paper 
or smooth wax "on which it was their duty to imprint 'the 
fundamental duties of our Holy Religion.'" 26 Literary 
resources were almost entirely religious, including the 
Bible, Anglican catechism, the Book of Common Prayer and 
devotional material such as Law's Whole Duty of Man . 27 

Charity schools also provided clothes to the children, 
but even these uniforms provided a message. 

The sober school uniform worn by the boys and girls in 
most of the urban schools was designed to drive home 
the lessons of poverty, humility and submission. 28 

In all, the charity schools provided needed religious, moral 

and educational support to the lowest class. This support, 

however, did little to improve the social condition of that 

same class. John Rule notes: 

The best that can be said for the education available 
for the children of the eighteenth-century is that it 
managed to maintain the levels of the later seventeenth 
century. Even the much-vaunted 'Charity School 
Movement' of the early decades seems only to have 
helped stop a poor level becoming worse. 29 

The actual influence of this movement is suspect. 


26 Morgan, 77. 

27 Morgan, 7 9-82. 

28 Morgan, 75. 

29 John Rule, Albions' People: English Society, 1714- 
1815 (London: Longman, 1992), 142. 
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Later in the eighteenth century the Sunday school 
movement replaced the charity school as children entered the 
industrial workforce. The popularity of the movement was 
immense. Beginning with Robert Raikes in 1780, the movement 
recorded 7,125 Sunday schools with 88,860 teachers; there 
were 844,728 pupils by 1803. 30 This movement, while playing 
a large role in popular religious education, did little to 
move the general populace into local churches and chapels 
for ongoing discipleship. 31 

All three forms of schooling — grammar, private- 
enterprise, and charity — coexisted in Wesley's day. 
Obviously there were not always clear divisions between the 
schools. English schools might combine classical and private 
enterprise. Grammar schools often engaged in a form of 
philanthropic education with the poor. The later addition of 
the Sunday school movement expanded the original definition 
of charity schools. 32 The overall social impact of the 
philanthropic schools seems negligible. English social 
historian George Trevelyan summarizes that while the charity 
schools and Sunday schools attempted to do good for all 


30 Curtis, 3 rd ed., 197-200, especially 199. 

31 David Hemphill, 51. 

32 Morgan, 142-54. Morgan classifies the Sunday 
school as an extension of the charity school movement. He 
notes, "They were national institutions, in a sense in which 
the day charity schools, restricted in numbers, and able to 
instruct but a selected number of pupils, had never been" 
(154). 
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children, "they had the demerit of too great an anxiety to 
keep the young scholars in their appointed sphere of life 
and train up a submissive generation." 33 The three school 
systems, however, do provide a social taxonomy to 
investigate Wesley's pedagogical and social efforts through 
formal education. 

Wesley's Schools 

Wesley was a product of the British school's of his day 
and his practices corresponded with the system. Undoubtedly 
Wesley received his early training at home and in some form 
of grammar school. Charterhouse, once a charity school, had 
evolved into a traditional "public," or grammar school that 
trained Wesley into the classical curriculum of his day. 34 
That Wesley's efforts resembled the curricular approaches of 
three school systems of his century is first evident in the 
activities and curriculum of Kingswood. 

While the Charity schools at Old House might have come 
close to "The Literary Curriculum," Kingswood school was a 
different issue. Body notes that the original design of the 
general curriculum was quite extensive, including 
traditional grammar subjects, additional classes in biblical 
languages, as well as courses in geography, chronology and 

33 George Trevelyan, English Social History: A Survey 
of Six Centuries from Chaucer to Queen Victoria (London: 
Longman, Green 1978), 315-16. 

34 Lawson and Silver, 202. 
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other trade school subjects. Body notes, however, that many 
of the classes mentioned by Wesley did not actually appear 
in the detailed lists of coursework or in the daily 
schedule. Body concludes that general design was actually 
based "on the traditional classical course of the better- 
class public schools of this day." 35 

The original design of the Kingswood curriculum 
actually corresponded with the emerging vocational schools 
of Wesley's day. 36 Several listed additions to the Kingswood 
curriculum, including geography, chronology and physics, 
were not normally the primary concern of grammar schools. 
Wesley also did not mention in his writings James Rouquet's 
1753 additions: merchants' accounts, trigonometry, 
surveying, mapping, gauging and mensuration. 37 These courses 
were of considerable interest to the shipping industry and 
other technical trades. The inconsistencies between 
Wesley's original design (noted in his journal), the actual 
courses taught and the occasional inclusion of a broader 
curriculum raise considerable question on the desired 
purpose of Kingswood. 


35 Body, 99. 

36 Arthur F. Leach, Educational Charters and 
Documents, 598 to 1909 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1911), 505-06. Actually some of the perceived 
"harshness," of Wesley's curriculum, the early morning 
beginning, was a standard practice in other schools, 
including the Westminster school, as early as the sixteenth 
century. 

37 Tranter, 35. 
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Originally began as a charity school for poor colliers' 
children, Wesley probably envisioned Kingswood New House as 
a private enterprise boarding school that embodied both 
classical and vocational training. The curriculum, as 
published, would have also been attractive in seaport towns 
like Bristol and Rouquet's additions seem to confirm this 
intent. 

The real curriculum content, however, revealed a 
structure more similar to the grammar schools of Wesley's 
youth, with the addition of Hebrew to enhance the religious 
and ethical training of students. 38 A review of the 
sequence in the curriculum reveals that classical education 
occupied most of the teaching, with arithmetic and other 
subjects often falling at the end of the daily cycle. 39 

Wesley's concern for quality teaching also included his 
religious concerns. Although critical of existing grammar 
schools, Wesley's efforts mirrored the dominant schooling 
paradigm of his day. 40 His desire to offer free education to 
Methodist ministers' children is more reminiscent of the 
early, endowed, grammar schools than the existing charity 
schools. Wesley's own education at Charterhouse and Christ 

38 Body, 99. 

39 Wesley, "A Short Account of the School in 
Kingswood, Near Bristol," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:283-89. See 
also Tranter, 36. 

40 Wesley, "Of Separation From the Church," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 13:255-37. See also Pritchard, 35-37. 
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Church probably influenced the actual implementation of the 
curriculum, particularly with his predilection to micro¬ 
manage Kingswood. 41 While the world might have been 
Wesley's parish, the emerging Methodist movement, was his 
domain. Rather than working for free education in a city or 
region, Wesley sought to provide free, public, education to 
a particular group at Kingswood and to the Methodist 
movement at large. 

It is important to consider the relationship between 
the views of the privileged British social class and their 
motivation for philanthropy in the eighteenth century when 
reviewing Wesley's education efforts. Body, for instance, 
writes of the harsh division of classes, the rich and the 
poor, and the resultant rise of "benevolent despots" who 
helped the poor but maintained the class structure of the 
day. 42 Body, however, does not elaborate on this paradoxical 
issue of class structure and humanitarian despotism. 43 Body 
mentions only briefly that the British upper class are also 

41 Bishop, 55-56. Bishop writes, "The School had its 
head master [the senior classical master]; but Wesley was 
always its Headmaster." 

42 Body, 21-39. Body writes, "The education of the 
poor was undertaken, not only from motives of pure 
philanthropy, but as an insurance against the dangers which 
the aristocracy saw arising from the viscous and unregulated 
products of the by-streets" (39) . 

43 Body, 18-30. 
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concerned that the poor were, by nature, inclined toward 
evil. 

Charity schools like those at the Foundery, Kingswood 
Old House, and West Street, Soho, were usually designed 
around a modified version of the "The Literary 
Curriculum." 44 Wesley himself had probably been exposed to 
this design as early as his childhood at Epworth and 
Wroot. 45 Wesley was deeply interested in the welfare of 
poor children, and contributed greatly to philanthropic 
endeavors among the Methodists. 46 Even so, his adoption and 
modification of the dominant schooling model may have 
impaired any real social improvement for the poor. E. P. 
Thompson has raised a similar concern regarding the charity 
schools and the Methodist supported Sunday Schools. 47 
Wesley, to be sure, would have been sympathetic to the 
charity schools' goal for the poor, moral reform and 
Anglican orthodoxy. Wesley's concern, however, was blunted 
by the dominant philanthropic view of these schools. 

To make matters worse, Wesley's emphasis on religious 
training may actually have impaired any academic growth in 
other crucial subjects that would have enhanced vocational 
and social opportunity. The next generation of Methodist 

44 Mathews, 22-23. 

45 Morgan, 136. 

46 Morgan, 135-42. 

47 E. P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working 
Class (New York: Pantheon Books, 1963), 350. 
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Sunday Schools might provide some evidence toward this bias 
since most schools abandoned writing instruction by the 
1840s. 48 If the charity school taught the poor such primary 
duties as subjection, gratitude and meekness, there is 
serious doubt if any such education would be exceptionally 
liberative. 49 More research could contribute to these new 
insights. The information presented, however, reveals how 
historically limited many current interpretations are 
concerning Wesley's work with children. These limitations 
are also found in Wesley's work with adults when the British 
social structure is investigated. 

Wesley's Adult Discipleship and British Social Structure 
The complexity of Wesley's efforts in adult 
discipleship should also be explored in light of British 
social class and custom. Interpreters often fail to note the 
paradoxical nature of Wesley's social deference and 
political control in tension with Wesley's ministerial care 
and Methodist liberative practices. 50 Contemporary studies 
may also have overlooked how adult Methodist practices 


48 Thomas Walter Laqueur, Religion and 
Respectability: Sunday Schools and Working Class Culture, 
1780-1850 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1976), 145. 

^Morgan, 78, 142. Morgan argues that, "It 
[Methodism] provided no leaders, it established no 
organisation ( sic ), it was content to limit the instruction 
of the children in home, and class, and school to the Bible 
and catechism"(142). 

50 Douglas Hay and Nicholas Rogers, Eighteenth- 
Century English Society: Shuttles and Swords (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1997), 171-72. 
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provided a substitute for local religious and social custom. 
These issues of social status and social custom will thus be 
analyzed to shed light on Wesley's educational practices. 
Wesley and Social Status 

Interpreters often overlook the complexity of the 
issues relating to the class distinctions between Wesley and 
his Methodist leaders. Henry Abelove has argued that Wesley 
relied upon deference to distinguish himself from his lay 
ministers, creating a hierarchy of social control similar to 
the social classes of Wesley's day. 51 Through contrasts of 
dress, religious status (ordination), and financial support, 
Abelove mistakenly insists that Wesley was able to "play the 
gentleman," and thus distance himself from the next tier of 
Methodist leadership. 52 Wesley's status as a gentleman, 
quite real by eighteenth century standards, probably did 
establish a level of deference between himself and other 
Methodist leaders. This is not surprising in British social 
culture, nor particularly alarming. However, this social 
distinction, as Abelove notes, did more than preserve 
Wesley's status. The social distance insured that the 
helpers were not perceived as a threat to the local 

51 Henry Abelove, The Evangelist of Desire: John 
Wesley and the Methodists (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1990), 18. 

52 Abelove, 7-18, 24. 
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aristocracy, and so protected the lay ministers from 
imprisonment and other abuses. 53 

Abelove also offers a rather strange argument that 
Wesley tried to control the societies by garnering their 
affection in a seductive manner. 54 Abelove asserts that 
Wesley mixed social distinction with the affection of 
Methodist followers to insure his leadership. Wesley's 
strong control, however, may actually originate from a 
different source, the hierarchical practice of strong 
ministerial oversight, which was inherent in the eighteenth 
century British social structure. Wesley may have modeled 
his own leadership practices based upon the influence of the 
Religious Societies that predated his movement and in 
response to the political climate of Wesley's day. 

Wesley was indebted to the Religious Societies that 
predated his own movement, including the S.P.C.K. An 
emphasis on self-examination had already been established by 
these earlier Anglican efforts. While Wesley's Methodist 


53 Abelove, 18 . 

54 Abelove, 24-39. Abelove's use of deference as a 
part of the English social structure is intriguing in light 
of the cultural analysis of British historians like E. P. 
Thompson. See Abelove, 24, n. 1. Abelove's interpretation of 
Wesley's use of seduction is reminiscent of Sigmund Freud's 
description of leadership. See Sigmund Freud, Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego , trans. James 
Strachey (New York: W.W. Norton, 1959), 5, 26-76. Freud 
posits a similar form of leadership control through 
libidinal ties within an hierarchical group (35). Freud sees 
the leader as the father figure of the group (76). 
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societies might have drawn educational structures from 
Herrnhut, the desire for mutual accountability was much 
older. Religious societies were also indebted to continental 
influence, including pietism, which resulted in a strange 
mixture of Anglican conviction and Puritan practice. 55 The 
Societies, however, were also deeply concerned about 
Anglican doctrinal orthodoxy. The societies' original 
guidelines, fashioned with the Restoration's Act of 
Uniformity in mind, included oversight by clergy; though 
this was sometimes more ideal than real. 56 

This ministerial oversight might have fueled some of 
Wesley's personal application of deference and theological 
control. A quick overview of the Conference' minutes reveals 
that the third party answers to the general questions came 


55 M. G. Jones, 5-10. One interpretation of the mix 
of social practices and theological convictions comes from 
Jones. While establishing the backdrop for the Charity 
school movement, Jones refers to the philanthropic 
activities of Robert Nelson, a staunch Nonjuror and 
liturgist of the day. Jones defines Nelson's charitable 
activities as "Puritan" in practice. Morgan writes, "Robert 
Nelson, at the beginning of the century, is representative 
of eighteenth-century Puritanism at its best. A Jacobite, a 
High Churchman, a non-juror, his life conformed to puritan 
standards" (8). Jones argues that "conduct, not dogma, 
stamped the Puritan of the eighteenth century" (6). 

56 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 13; Simon, Wesley and the Religious Societies , 
15. Simon notes that the actual directions for the 
societies, modeled on the Book of Common Prayer , actually 
included some liturgical changes so that it could be used by 
laymen who were stewards. Simon writes, "Its compilers saw 
that, owing to the lack of 'pious and orthodox' ministers, 
the conduct of the Societies, in some places would fall into 
the hands of laymen." 
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from one source, John Wesley himself. Wesley's strong 
oversight of his Methodist Helpers was probably motivated by 
a desire to remain doctrinally orthodox. This need to insure 
orthodoxy was also evident in earlier religious societies, 
when an Anglican priest was required to oversee each 
society. 57 There are other reasons for Wesley's strong 
control of the leadership of the societies, such as his 
encounter with the stillness controversy discussed in the 
next chapter. In all, Wesley was the dominant leader of the 
Methodist movement throughout his life. 59 

Wesley's Methodist structure, combined with his Tory 
beliefs, also raises a number of questions for further 
exploration concerning the relationship between the 
societies and social control. E. P. Thompson asserted that 
Methodism actually fostered a working-class, plebian, 
mentality of the late eighteenth and nineteenth century 
industrial England. Thompson writes: 

From the outset the Wesleyans fell ambiguously between 
Dissent and the Establishment, and did their most to 
make the worst of both worlds, serving as apologists 


57 Simon, Wesley and the Religious Societies , 15. 
Josiah Woodward's 1712 directions to the early religious 
societies included that an "orthodox and pious minister" be 
chosen "to preserve order, excite zeal and resolve doubts." 

58 Gunter, 156-80. 
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for an authority in whose eyes they were an object of 
ridicule or condescension, but never of trust. 59 

Thompson's observations do acknowledge the tension in 

reconciling Wesley's politics with his liberative 

educational practices. 

Additional investigation of the political climate of 
Wesley's day reveals an alternative rationale. Wesley's 
Toryism is actually most evident late in his ministry during 
the American Revolution, but following a time in the 1740s 
when many Methodists might have been suspected of Jacobitism 
and of supporting Charles II in his invasion of England. 60 
Wesley, both from political sympathy and from concern for 
the societies, was a supporter of the crown. In spite of 
critiques by Thompson and others, Wesley's Toryism and 


59 Thompson, Making of the English Working Class , 

350. Thompson is the classic representative of what J. C. D. 
Clark characterizes as the "Old Guard," Marxist interpreters 
of history. See J. C. D. Clark, Revolution and Rebellion: 
State and Society in England in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986), 6-44. Clark characterizes British Historians in three 
categories. The "Old Hat" historians tend to see British 
history as a teleological, liberal yet gradual unfolding of 
democratic ideals. The "Old Guard" tends to view British 
history through a Marxist lens of revolutionary 
Whig/democratic change. The "Revisionists" are a newer set 
of historians that emphasize a rethinking of the historical 
method of either previous group in order to acknowledge 
competing ideologies including the loyalist/Tory perspective 
(2, 6-23). 

60 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists, 161, 261-66. 
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hierarchy may not have suppressed other beneficial practices 

within the societies. Historian John Rule notes: 

As class leaders as well as local preachers, persons of 
humble birth had the opportunity to play a responsible 
role in their communities. Confidence gained and 
abilities thus discovered, for example in organizing or 
in public speaking, could be harnessed for wider 
purposes. 61 

While later Methodism may have contributed to Thompson's 
critique, Wesley's social structure embodied a paradox of 
hierarchical oversight combined with liberative local 
practices within the classes themselves. 

This paradox becomes more complex when one discovers 
that the learned, politically conservative Wesley also 
challenged other persons of similar social stature by 
preaching against the sinfulness of "the rich, the 
patrician, or the conventionally learned." 62 Methodists 
rejected the traditional hierarchical values of the higher 
social classes even while certain Methodist practices 
empowered members to move up the social ladder. For 
instance, Methodism economic impact on its members was 
enough to rouse a concern from Wesley in how the income was 
used. 63 This paradox is reminiscent of a struggle during the 
later Methodist revivals, where leaders had to reconcile 


61 Rule, 153. 

52 J. C. D. Clark, English Society, 1688-1832: 
Ideology, Social Structure and Political Practice during the 
Ancien Regime (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 
378. 

63 Hemp ton, 15. 
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expressions of experiential enthusiasm with a conservative 
Methodist discipline. 64 

The complexity of Wesley's social position, his 
political status, and his efforts to protect the societies 
within the social context of the eighteenth century reveals 
that more information is needed before a true picture of 
Methodist discipleship can be portrayed. The insights 
offered are only a beginning, but they suggest that the 
fuller description of Wesley's adult education is yet to be 
discovered. Wesley's educational efforts become even more 
complex when social custom is considered. 

Wesley and Social Custom 

Wesley's relationship with the social distinctions of 
his day is not the only area of question. Just how much 
Wesley's educational efforts impacted the popular religious 
ideas of the lower class is equally important for this 
study. Wesley's publishing efforts probably contributed to 
the popular education of many Methodists, as Marquardt has 
asserted. How much of Wesley's literature was economically 
accessible by the lower classes is questionable. 65 There 
were, in addition, other vigorous publishing concerns, 

64 Hempton, 12-14. In response to Thompson's critique 
that the Methodist revival was primarily sexual, Hempton 
writes, "popular religious enthusiasm, for women and men, 
was as much a vehicle for personal freedom as it was for 
social discipline or social control" (12). 

65 Neuberg, 133. 
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including a number of chapbooks, or cheap popular 
literature, that would have competed with Wesley's 
material. 66 Actually Wesley was probably deeply indebted to 
the earlier work of the S.P.C.K. in establishing markets for 
his publishing efforts. These publications, while later 
competitive with Wesley's materials, set an example for 
popular religious publications. 67 

Adult literacy among the poor was a primary issue, but 
obviously Wesley's publications served other functions as 
well for seventy percent of the workers in England who had a 
limited literacy, many living in rural settings. Historians 
note that in rural settings the poor incorporated a number 
of superstitious practices with their doctrine. 68 Wesley's 
writings also included everything from his account of his 
childhood ghost, "Old Jeffry," to later journal accounts of 
dramatic conversions, prophecy and supernatural 
encounters. 69 Wesley's "plain speech for plain people" may 
have provided a necessary bridge between the regional, 
superstitious practices of the poor and the rational view of 


66 Neuberg, 115-26. 

67 Neuberg, 127-31. 

68 Rule, 149-50. Rule writes, "In Cornwall, which was 
to grow into one of Methodism's early strongholds, the 
teachings of John Wesley were absorbed only through a haze 
of superstitious beliefs and practices." 

69 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:70, 259, 276, 302-03, 306, 308, 311-12, 
317. See also Richard Heitzenrater, The Elusive Mr. Wesley , 
2 vols. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1984), 1:43-49. 
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enlightenment religion. 70 Wesley's Methodism provided a 
language that moved people (sometimes slowly) from 
superstition to religious belief. 

Beyond literacy, Wesley may have provided another form 
of education through the various Methodist practices. 
Methodism challenged the local popular pastimes of the lower 
class (drinking, hurling, wrestling, bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting as well as certain feasts, festivals and fairs). 71 
The strong moralistic code of Methodism left little room for 
such distractions. Alternative gatherings were offered — 
watch-night services, love feasts, society and class 
meetings, and even Eucharist. New Methodist, practices 
offered the opportunity to create new customs. 

E. P. Thompson notes that the lower class's (plebian) 
emphasis on "custom" provided them with a series of 
practices and beliefs that sustained them when education was 
not available. 72 Often, in these settings, writings alone 
would not have helped since they were altered by the larger 
oral tradition of the local customs. 73 Wesley inadvertently 

70 Hay and Rogers, 168-70. Wesley not only supported 
the supernatural he also provided a means, say Hay and 
Rogers, "to close the cultural gap between rich and poor by 
addressing the irrational and superstitious elements in 
popular culture"(169). 

71 Abelove, 104-05, Hay and Rogers, 170. 

72 E. P. Thompson, Customs in Common: Studies in 
Traditional Popular Culture (New York: The New Press, 1993), 
1-15. 

73 E. P. Thompson, Customs in Common , 8. 
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provided new customs for poorer social groups through the 
creation of the class structure and Society chapel 
meetings. 74 Abelove suggests that Methodists rejected 
theater-going by "making a theater of their own among 
themselves." 75 Abelove may be close to the truth with this 
observation. Wesley, however, also connected the new 
Methodist gatherings to earlier religious customs by 
encouraging members to attend Communion. These practices, as 
customs, probably provided as much educational influence for 
the lower class as Wesley's written endeavors. 

Summary 

The social conditions of the eighteenth century did 
influence Wesley in ways that previous interpreters have 
overlooked. Wesley's approach to schooling corresponded in a 
number of ways with British schooling structure of his day, 
as well as with his theological desire to instill religion 
within children. The Kingswood boarding school curriculum 
varied during Wesley's life. At one point the school 


74 Wesley's Journal, f/orks, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:268-69; 20:219, 73. Gerald C. Cragg, ed.. 
The Appeals to Men of Reason and Religion, and Certain 
Related Open Letters , vol. 11 of The Works of John Wesley , 
Bicentennial ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975; reprint, 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1989), 11:237. Wesley's did not 
plan to use customs. He sometimes described foreign customs 
(as in the case of Herrnhut) or observed the local customs 
of people who chose not to interfere with his preaching 
(18:268-69), at other times used the term in a pejorative 
sense (11:237) . 

75 Abelove, 106. 
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apparently attempted to provide an innovative form of trade 
school education that would have been appreciated in a sea 
port city like Bristol. A closer examination of the actual 
education practices, however, reveals that Kingswood 
generally mirrored the grammar school curriculum of Wesley's 
childhood, with added courses for ministerial training. 
Wesley's charity schools, in London as well as Kingswood, 
also followed a predictable curriculum for his day. Just how 
effective these schools were in fostering literacy is 
uncertain. The same can be said of the Sunday schools that 
followed. 

Just how much Wesley's leadership followed the social 
structure of British society is unclear. Abelove's 
assessment combined with the ministerial concerns of the 
original religious societies create some uncertainty where 
social deference and pastoral oversight merge. Wesley's Tory 
inclinations and strict oversight, however, serve as a kind 
of leaven for Marquardt's, Runyon's and other liberative 
interpretations of Wesley's societies. Wesley's groups 
occasionally may have been centers of empowerment for the 
Methodists, but they were also conditioned by the social 
control practiced by Wesley and others in his century. 

A closer examination of Methodist practices in light of 
the eighteenth century attitude toward custom may yield new 
insights. Wesley's practices, including his emphasis on 
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regular meetings and church attendance, may have influenced 
the poorer classes in British society as much as Wesley's 
literacy efforts. This historical analysis opens fresh 
opportunities for future studies as well as exposing the 
limitations of previous work. 

Analyzing Wesley's historical context both challenges 
existing interpretations of Wesley's educational practice 
and provides new information concerning his educational 
efforts. This analysis encourages additional critical 
investigation of existing interpretations and a renewed 
search for alternative approaches to Wesley's education. 
Further research in the next chapter reveals that current 
interpretations of Wesley's educational efforts do not 
provide an approach comprehensive enough to relate the 
Wesley's goals of evangelism and social transformation. 
Current descriptions of Wesley's goals may also be too rigid 
to accommodate additional research from Wesley's practices 
and his theological heritage. The goal of holiness of heart 
and life, coupled with an orienting principle of mediating 
grace, may overcome these problems and suggest additional 
research into Wesley's understanding of the means of grace. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Interpreting the Interpreters of Wesley 

The focus of the previous chapter was on Wesley's 
educational practices in relation to eighteenth-century 
British education and social structures. The focus shifts 
now to analyzing and interpreting Wesley's educational 
practice in relation to his educational philosophy and 
theological frameworks. Particular attention will be given 
in this chapter to interpreting the interpreters of Wesley, 
which will provide helpful background for encouraging fresh 
interpretation. Identifying the various interpretations of 
Wesley's educational goals also helps to order the strengths 
and limitations of existing scholarship. 

The first half of this chapter is devoted to analyzing 
and critiquing the existing interpretations of Wesley's 
educational efforts. The second half offers a new 
interpretation of Wesley's educational efforts as means of 
grace. Interpreting Wesley's efforts as an attempt to 
mediate grace is more comprehensive than previous 
interpretations, thus more consistent with Wesley's 
historical setting, sacramental practices, and broader 
theological agenda. 
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Charting the Literature on John Wesley 
and Christian Religious Education 
An overview of Wesley's practices and influences has 
been offered in Chapters Two and Three. This overview is 
important in describing Wesley's educational philosophy. 
Wesley's philosophy, however, is subject to various 
interpretations. Scholars, for instance, may emphasize 
different educational philosophers to support their 
interpretations with mixed results. Writers tend to 
highlight a particular perspective in describing Wesley's 
focus in education. Understanding and charting these 
emphases reveals not only Wesley's interests; it also 
reveals the limitations of current studies and the 
possibilities for a future approach. 

Previous scholarship concerning John Wesley as an 
educator often portray Wesley through his writing and 
activities along two different axes of engagement. The first 
axis is focused on the learners, either children or adults. 
The second axis is focused on the goals of education, either 
the personal conversion of individuals (evangelism) or the 
social reclamation and reform of persons and society (social 
action). Normally (but not always) these education goals are 
based on theological convictions and portray Wesley 
primarily as an evangelist or a social reformer. 
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Figure 1: 

Wesley's Educational Goals 

As noted in the previous overview, Wesley's approaches to 
educating children and adults were quite diverse. 
Interpreters who have addressed Wesley's approach to child 
education might choose to focus their efforts on Wesley's 
guidelines to parents concerning child rearing or on 
Wesley's efforts in the formal schooling of children. 
Interpreters have also displayed interest in Wesley's 
diverse efforts in adult discipleship, both His personal 
spiritual direction and his corporate organization of groups 
through the Methodist societies. 
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Theological interpretations of Wesley's goals often 
fall somewhere within the continuum between an emphasis on 
social action or evangelism. Writers who acknowledge both 
goals still tend to stress one over the other. Often the 
emphasis is determined by a particular understanding of 
Wesley's theological convictions. 

The different interpretations of Wesley's pedagogy 
and/or his goals for education are important since they 
suggest different goals and activities for any contemporary 
approach to Christian religious education. Interpreters do 
not always offer a balanced view of the educational issues 
since their studies are limited in scope. Most interpreters 
do fall somewhere within this pattern, however. In the 
remainder of this section we will explore each major focus 
of education that Wesley addressed: child education, adult 
discipleship, social action and evangelism. His work in each 
focus is reviewed, with an in-depth analysis and evaluation 
of one major interpreter. 
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Interpreting Wesley's Education for Children 

Understanding Wesley's educational practice in relation 
to his perspective on children remains popular. 1 
Interpreters address many of the same events and issues 
reviewed earlier in Chapter Two. Wesley's childhood and 
those who influenced him, along with His writings and 
educational activities with children, provide the basic 
framework. 

Traditional biographers often begin their treatment of 
Wesley's Christian religious education with Susanna's 
educational influence one her son's philosophy of 
education. 2 John Prince, Joseph Seaborn, and Susan Willhauck 
provide comprehensive overviews of Wesley's understanding of 
education and discuss Susanna's influence at length. 3 


1 James Riley Estep Jr., "John Wesley's Philosophy of 
Formal Childhood Education," Christian Education Journal 1, 
no. 2 (fall, 1997): 43-52; Felton, "John Wesley and the 
Teaching Ministry," 92-105. Esteps' overview is a fairly 
straightforward review of existing studies with a concluding 
analysis. Felton expands upon the research originally 
presented by John Prince (125-32). She analyzes Wesley's 
tracts for instructing children and provides valuable 
information concerning Wesley's instructions to parents for 
contemporary application. 

2 Stanley Ayling, John Wesley (Cleveland: William 
Collins Publishers, 1979); Heitzenrater, The Elusive Mr. 
Wesley , 2 vols.; Lee, The Lord's Horseman ; Henry Rack, 
Reasonable Enthusiast: John Wesley and the Rise of 
Methodism , 2 nd ed. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992); 

Schmidt, John Wesley: A Theological Biography , 2 vols.; John 
Telford, The Life of John Wesley . 

3 Prince, 103-36; Seaborn, 30-59; Willhauck, 40-65. 
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Wesley's early formal training at Charterhouse is largely 
unknown, though writers such as Martin Schmidt, John Telford 
and Alfred H. Body see this period as significant in 
influencing Wesley's view of formal childhood education at 
the Kingswood school. 4 Vivian H. H. Green dedicates one 
chapter to Wesley's childhood and provides an extensive 
treatment of John Wesley's formative days at Oxford. 5 

Additional writings focus primarily on Wesley's 
educational efforts with children, beginning in Georgia and 
continuing throughout the Methodist revival. Often, authors 
also note Wesley's injunction to Methodist ministers to 
educate children and Wesley's appreciation of the Sunday 
school Movement. John Gross reviews Wesley's efforts in 
childhood education, but also includes his influence upon 
Kingswood school and Cokesbury College in America, noting 
that some of Wesley's early experiences may have influenced 
his curricular design for higher education. 6 Other 
scholars, like H. F. Mathews, see Wesley's main influence 
with childhood education "indirect and secondary." 7 These 


4 Body, 36-37. 

5 Vivian H. H. Green, The Young Mr. Wesley (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1961). 

6 Gross, 13-14. 

7 Mathews, 32-33. 
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scholars also believe that Wesley's revival influenced the 
next generation of Methodist education. 8 

Alfred H. Body's work, John Wesley and Education, may 
be the best single work on Wesley's organization of formal 
childhood education. 9 Body offers a preliminary overview of 
Wesley's education sources but centers primarily upon the 
development of the boarding school at Kingswood, both as an 
idealized form of education for Wesley and also as a 
struggling institution in its actual state. A large portion 
of Body's work revolves around the establishment and 
practice of the curriculum and leadership structures at 
Kingswood, including the strict daily regimen mentioned in 
Chapter Two and the comprehensive academic curriculum which 
was written by Wesley or abridged from other sources. 10 

Body reveals what he believes to be the two major 
features of Wesley's educational philosophy through the 
emphases upon "religious training and perfect control of the 
children." 11 Body provides not only an account of what 
transpired at Kingswood but also what Wesley hoped the 


8 See Pritchard, Methodist Secondary Education . 

9 Both Mathews and Pritchard cite Body extensively. 

10 Body, 84-130. 

11 Body, 94. Body asserts that the Kingswood rules 
were severe, monastic, exercising total control of the 
child. Body posits that Wesley did not consider any student 
as a child, but rather "as a unit for salvation, bred in 
sin, apt to evil." 
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school would accomplish, developing an extensive 
investigation of Wesley's philosophy of childhood education. 

Body's assessment of Wesley is not always kind. His 
investigation of the actual history of Kingswood reveals 
Wesley's struggle with the staff at various moments in the 
school's early history, from almost its inception to later 
years. 12 He describes Wesley's inability to raise the funds 
he felt necessary for the school. 13 Body also criticizes 
Wesley's leadership during certain times. Body states that 
Wesley's actions were actually detrimental for the children 
when John endorsed a number of spontaneous revivals (1768, 
1770 and 1773) that were encouraged by the school's 
leadership. 14 

In spite of the struggles at Kingswood, Body frames 
Wesley's work in the humanitarian spirit of the eighteenth 
century. 15 Body acknowledges that for Wesley, like 
Whitefield, religion and education must go together: "the 


12 Body, 107, 118-20, 130. 

13 Body, 113. 

14 Body, 119-38; See also Wesley's Journal, Works, 
eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 22:129-31, 250-55; Wesley, "A 
Short History of the Methodist People," Works , ed. Jackson, 
13:366-77. Wesley records accounts of the revivals in his 
journals. Body believes that the revivals dissipated only 
after the stewards of the school relaxed the original 
discipline of Wesley's rules. Body analyzes the dual 
emphases of revivalism and strict discipline at Kingswood 
(136-38) . 

15 Body, 39-40. 
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purpose of education was that it should be a means to the 

great end of saving the souls of the children." 16 Body also 

assesses Wesley's other education efforts, including the 

Foundery day school. Body always returns to the theme of 

Wesley's humanitarian care to the poor. 

The foundation of Wesley's educational work, as of his 
evangelical mission, was primarily humanitarian and his 
early schools were all established for the poorer 
class. He observed the poverty and misery of the poor 
and his heart was stirred to give them a better 
existence; in needy cases, actually in clothes. 17 

Ultimately, Body's understanding "that service to [humanity] 

was to Wesley only a visible manifestation of his service to 

God" fuels Body's assessment of all of Wesley's educational 

efforts . 18 

Interpreting Wesley's Approach to Adult Discipleship 
Scholars have approached Wesley's thoughts and 
practices in adult discipleship in a manner similar to their 
interpretation of Wesley's approach to childhood education. 
Wesley's personal pursuit of the religious life intersects 
with his desires to disciple others in much the same way 
that Wesley's childhood influenced his approach to child 
education. Wesley's personal practices, his directions to 
others, and his organizational methods are influential in 
interpreting Wesley's approach to adult discipleship. 


16 

Body, 

74. 

17 

Body, 

133 

18 

Body, 

134 
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Scholars embrace Wesley's adult practices without the 
reservations they raise regarding his practice with 
children. Steven Harper studies Wesley's early personal 
devotional life as a source of spiritual formation, while 
Robert Tuttle has analyzed Wesley's use of mystical classics 
both in his personal development and as a resource in 
Methodist circles. 19 Wesley Tracy presents an approach to 
spiritual direction based upon Wesley's letters to 
followers. 20 Methodists replicate Wesley's devotional habits 
by editing Wesley's own writings and providing them as 
private devotional resources for contemporary application. 21 

Scholars also consider Wesley's participation and use 
of group formation. Rupert Davies, for example, provides a 
concise introduction to another large body of literature, 
addressing Wesley's relationship with religious societies. 22 


19 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley ; 
Robert Tuttle, Mysticism in the Wesleyan Tradition (Grand 
Rapids: Francis Asbury Press, 1989); see also Schmidt, 1:72- 
123. 

20 Tracy, "Wesleyan Way to Spiritual Formation." 

21 Frederick Gill, ed., John Wesley's Prayers (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1951); Rueben P. Job, ed., A Wesleyan 
Spiritual Reader (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998); Gordon 
Wakefield, ed.. Fire of Love: The Spirituality of John 
Wesley (New Canaan, Conn.: Keats Publishing, 1976); Phillip 
S. Watson, comp.. The Message of the Wesleys: A Reader of 
Instruction and Devotion (Grand Rapids: Francis Asbury 
Press, 1984); Frank Whaling, ed., John and Charles Wesley: 
Selected Prayers, Hymns, Journal Notes, Sermons, Letters and 
Treatises , The Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1981). 

22 Rupert Davies, introduction to The Methodist 
Societies: History, Nature and Design . 
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The major contributions, however, are in book length. John 
S. Simon provided two earlier texts detailing Wesley's 
relationship to earlier Anglican religious societies and the 
creation of the Methodist Societies. 23 Richard P. 
Heitzenrater updated and expanded Simon's research to 
provide a broader understanding of the Methodist 
societies . 24 

Other books have focused upon the different groups 
active within the Societies. David Lowes Watson recounts the 
emergence of the early Methodist class meeting in relation 
to Wesley's ecclesiology. 25 David Michael Henderson reviews 
the primary educational thrust of the different Methodist 
groups, while William Dean details not only the creation of 
the Methodist class structure but also its decline in the 
nineteenth century. 26 Henry Abelove analytically interprets 
Wesley's leadership and the internal dynamics of the 
Methodist movement. 27 Scholars who focused on Wesley's 


23 Simon, Wesley and the Religious Societies ; John 
Simon, John Wesley and the Methodist Societies (London: 
Epworth Press, 1923). 

24 Richard P. Heitzenrater, Mirror and Memory: 
Reflections on Early Methodism ; Heitzenrater, Wesley and the 
People Called Methodist . 

25 David Lowes Watson, The Early Methodist Class 
Meeting , rev. ed. (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 1987). 

26 Henderson, diss.; Dean, diss. 

27 Henry Abelove, The Evangelist of Desire . As noted 
earlier Abelove posits that Wesley employed both a policy of 
deference (a form of hierarchical influence through social 
status) with his followers and exercised an 
affective/libidinal control over Methodists through their 
adoration of his leadership. 
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groups often proposed similar approaches for contemporary 
Christian religious education particularly through 
accountable discipleship. 28 

David Michael Henderson's dissertation on Methodist 
societies is probably the most comprehensive treatment of 
Wesley's small group formation from an educational 
perspective. Henderson asserts that Wesley's most effective 
education strategy can be found in his arrangement of 
different groups to meet different educational needs. 

Henderson's taxonomy expands upon a similar 
classification offered by John Drakeford, who provided an 
external framework for identifying the psychological 
conditions of each Wesleyan group. Drakeford's five levels 
are: 

a. Associational (the Society), primarily for 
fellowship and encouragement, including non-believers; 

b. Behavioral (the Class), primarily for examining 
the behavior of Christians and provide encouragement and 
correction; 

c. Motivational (the Band), for extended examination 
of the very intent of Christian faith; 

28 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition ; Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting ; David 
Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation 
through Mutual Accountability (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 1991). 
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d. Aspirational (the Select Society), for the most 
enthusiastic member, seeking as full a Christian life as 
possible; and 

e. Reclamation (the Penitent Band), for those who had 
failed in other groups but were willing to attempt to 
return. 29 

Henderson develops his taxonomy of Wesley's groups 
based upon instructional aims rather than psychological 
functions. 30 Henderson summarizes that the larger Methodist 
societies fulfilled primarily cognitive needs for its 
members through large group instruction (primarily 
preaching), while the classes addressed behavioral issues 
through mutual accountability. He concludes that the smaller 
bands fulfilled affective needs through the closer 
interpersonal relationships of the members. Henderson 
believes that Wesley's select society addressed training 
needs while the penitent bands were rehabilitative in 
nature. 31 Henderson also provides an overview of group 
strategies, leadership principles and supplementary 
instructional aids that relate directly to Wesley's 
groups. 32 Many of these insights will appear in Chapter 4. 

29 John Drakeford, People to People Therapy (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1978), 11-20; 
Henderson, diss., 103-04. 

30 Henderson, diss., 104. 

31 Henderson, diss.,103-86. 

32 Henderson, diss., 206-35. 
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Henderson's interpretation includes a list of 
underlying principles on which Wesley's educational 
philosophy is based. 33 

1. Human nature is perfectible by God's grace. 

2. Learning comes by doing the will of God. 

3. (Humanity's) nature is perfected by participation 
in groups, not by acting as isolated individuals. 

4. The spirit and practice of primitive Christianity 
can and must be recaptured. 

5. Human progress will occur if people will 
participate in the means of grace. 

6. The gospel must be presented to the poor. 

7. Social evil is not to be resisted, but overcome 
with good. 

8. The function of spiritual/educational leadership 
is to equip others to lead and minister, not to perform 
personally. 3 " 1 Henderson clarifies each concept, revealing 
aspects of Wesley's theology in the process. 35 The 
principles demonstrate how educational method may be used to 
analyze Wesley's practices and subsequently reveal 
theological presuppositions. 36 

33 Henderson, diss., 187-88. 

34 Henderson, diss., 188-89. 

35 Henderson, diss., 190-205. 

36 Henderson, diss., 14, 236-40. 
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Henderson is limited by his lack of attention to 
Wesley's activity concerning children, although he gives an 
introduction to Wesley's own childhood experience. 37 This 
limitation can be expected, based upon Henderson's chosen 
focus on adult groups. Henderson surveys briefly Wesley's 
theological rationale for all education; but his work is 
primarily an educator's assessment of Wesley's innovative 
adult group method. 38 

Interpreting Wesley's Goal as Social Action 

Wesley's goals for education are as important as his 
age level educational practices. Often his goals are 
influenced by Wesley's theological convictions. Current 
descriptions of Wesley's work at the different age levels 
are influenced, if not actually limited, by the 
interpreter's assumptions concerning Wesley's goal for 
education. These assumptions also influence how Wesleyan 
Christian religious education should be practiced today. 
Understanding the goals and theological convictions that 
influence the various interpretations of Wesley's work 
reveals not only Wesley's concerns but also the limitation 
of current research. 

Writers depicting Wesley's educational efforts as a 
form of social action and reform tend to span the two age 

37 Henderson, diss., 18-29. 

38 Henderson, diss., 240. 
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level emphases. Body, as noted, sees Wesley's synthesis of 
religion and education resulting in humanitarian efforts 
with poor children, particularly at Kingswood and also at 
his Charity school at the Foundery. 39 Nancy Hardesty notes 
how the Methodist movement enhanced the lives and social 
status of many women. 40 Ted Runyon portrays Wesley's adult 
groups as a form of base community designed to empower the 
poor. 41 Henderson asserts that Wesley's desire to reach the 
poor and to resist social evil were cardinal tenets of his 
Christian religious education approach. 42 Each scholar notes 
that Wesley's activities in education were particularly 
addressed to the poor in the lower social classes in English 
society. 

Manfred Marquardt's writing is an excellent example 
relating Wesley's educational efforts with a theological 
ethic focused upon transforming social structures. 43 
Marquardt does not devote an entire book to Wesley' 
education and training practices; yet his chapter on 
Wesley's education may be most helpful for those seeking to 


39 Body, 133. 

40 Nancy A. Hardesty, "The Wesleyan Movement and 
Women's Liberation," in Sanctification and Liberation , ed. 
Ted Runyon (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1981), 165-73. 

41 Runyon, The New Creation , 114-28. 

42 Henderson, diss., 199-204. 

43 Marquardt, 15. Marquardt's emphasis on Wesley's 
social agenda is a natural extension of his book's intent to 
show "the essential elements of interdependence between 
Wesley's social activity and his theory of social ethics." 
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link Christian religious education and social action. 44 
Marquardt's primary focus is the social concern that 
prompted Wesley's pedagogy and the results of that pedagogy 
in empowering the poor. 

Marquardt does not ignore Wesley's religious 
emphasis. 45 Concerning all Methodist schools, Marquardt 
writes, "above all else, they were meant to guide the 
children into basic Christian truths and lead them to a life 
in harmony with the will of God." 46 Marquardt, however, 
places personal renewal within a social context. Marquardt 
writes concerning Wesley's promotion of Sunday schools: 

"What concerned Wesley more than imparting knowledge was the 
Sunday school children's developing into Christians who 
might lead an inner renewal of the entire nation." 47 

Marquardt asserts that Wesley contributed primarily to 
a movement for social reform rather than to a theory of 
education. 48 Wesley's educational efforts with children and 
adults are connected by the needs of the lower British 


44 Marquardt, 49-66. See also Allen J. Moore, 
"Liberation and the Future of Christian Education," in 
Contemporary Approaches to Christian Education , eds. Jack L. 
Seymour and Donald E. Miller (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1982). 103-122. Moore's chapter is a representative 
overview of contemporary efforts by Christian religious 
educators for social transformation. 

45 Marquardt, 62-65. 

46 Marquardt, 52. 

47 Marquardt, 54-55. 

48 Marquardt, 49. Marquardt emphasizes that previous 
literature focused upon Wesley's purely pedagogical 
principles is limited. 
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social class. Marquardt writes that Wesley's efforts at 
Kingswocd were designed with the same focus as the 
illiterate adult miners of the area. Wesley was not content 
with just preaching. 

Instead he strove to help them, within the narrow range 
of possibilities open to him, to attain an existence 
worthy of human beings, a new self-awareness and 
greater self esteem. 49 

Marquardt believes that Wesley's theological doctrine of 
justification "leveled all human distinctions of rank." 50 
Marquardt continues: 

Everyone had the sense of belonging as a full-fledged 
member of the group... They were no longer lost in the 
mass of the proletariat, despised by society, but were 
accepted as fully valuable individuals. 51 

Methodists believed in the empowerment of members of the 

lower social classes, since all were considered sinners save 

by grace. 

Marquardt, however, has no appreciation for Wesley as a 
childhood education theorist. 52 Marquardt believes that 
Wesley's education principles were too harsh and too 
narrow. 53 Marquardt emphasizes that Wesley's desire to teach 
children probably did more to inspire a sense of educational 
duty among his Methodist followers than to train children 


49 

Marquardt, 

55-56. 

50 

Marquardt, 

59. 

51 

Marquardt, 

59. 

52 

Marquardt, 

62. 

53 

Marquardt, 

62. 
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directly- 54 Marquardt asserts that Wesley addressed and 
influenced a particular British social group that included 
"the neglected, deficient, or utterly lacking education of 
many children." 55 Marquardt notes, but does not elaborate, 
that the Methodists (many from this lower social class) made 
their commitment to children's education in ways that 
differed from traditional, philanthropic, charity schools 
founded by privileged English donors. 56 Wesley's efforts 
eventually influenced the social structure of child 
education but not necessarily the teaching quality of his 
day. 

Marquardt's assessment of Wesley as social reformer 
dominates his educational interpretation, although he 
acknowledges that Wesley also desired spiritual 
transformation. His description of Methodist societies as 
centers of literacy is beneficial in complementing 
Henderson's work. His work, though brief, is helpful in 
understanding Wesley's Christian religious education as a 
primary form of social action. 

Interpreting Wesley's Goal as Evangelism 

Interpreters often offer a different goal for Wesley's 
Christian religious education, the evangelistic conversion 

54 Marquardt, 52-53. 

55 Marquardt, 51. 

56 Marquardt, 53. 
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of individuals. Numerous texts depict Wesley first and 
foremost as an evangelist, drawing extensively from Wesley's 
success as a field preacher in Bristol and other areas of 
England. 57 Scholars are quick to note that Wesley's desire 
to infuse religion into the educational content of his day 
prompted much of his editorial efforts. 58 For those who see 
Wesley as an evangelical educator, this religious content 
has one primary goal, the conversion of the individual. 59 
Reconciling Wesley's evangelistic message with his education 
strategies becomes a primary consideration. 

John Prince's work may still be considered the most 
explicitly thorough theological treatment of Wesley's 
Christian religious education in one book. Prince offers a 
view of Wesley as primarily an evangelist whose efforts with 
adults and children are bound by his focus upon their 
salvation. The bulk of Prince's work is to resolve Wesley's 
adult evangelistic efforts with his teachings on the 
Christian nurture of children. 60 

Prince begins his theological analysis with an 
exposition of the "fundamental doctrines" which influence 
Wesley's educational goal. 61 Prince dedicates the rest of 

57 Henderson, diss., 75-91; Lee, 76-91, Schmidt; 2:9- 

66 . 

58 Seaborn, 74-75, Body, 46-47. 

59 Towns, 218. 

60 Prince, 10. 

61 Prince, 9. 
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his text to this theological and pedagogical analysis; the 
two are, for him, synonymous. 62 

Prince dedicates a significant portion of his work to 
Wesley's anthropology, doctrine of sin (in light of 
prevenient grace) and order of salvation. Prince's overview 
of the ordo salutis focuses on repentance, justification by 
faith and regeneration, sanctification and finally 
assurance, or the witness of the Spirit. 63 Prince believes 
that Wesley's view of salvation explains his evangelistic 
emphasis and his belief that children are capable of 
religious experience and in need of conversion. 64 

Prince sees Wesley's educational emphasis with children 
as primarily preparatory for conversion. 65 Christian 
religious education for Wesley is primarily an evangelistic 
effort. Prince insists, "Training must be a converting 
process ." 66 

Prince surveys Susanna's influence as well as Wesley's 
writings on child education. He includes Wesley's child- 


62 Prince, 9, 42-43. Prince believes evangelism and 
pedagogy are "inextricably joined" in what Wesley believed 
to be his mission (9). If Prince digresses at any point it 
is probably with his apologetic for Wesley's interest in 
evolution, betraying Prince's own historical location in the 
modernist/fundamentalist struggle over creationism (42-43). 

63 Collins, Scripture Way of Salvation , 185-86; 

Prince, 44-64; Maddox, Responsible Grace , 157-58. 

64 Prince, 87-88. 

65 Prince, 100. Prince states, "Religious education 
must lead to the experience of regeneration with its 
resultant life of holiness." 

66 Prince, 101. 
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rearing directions, Wesley's instructions to Methodist 
societies, and Wesley's efforts at Kingswood school. 67 
Prince concludes that Wesley used these methods because of 
"the deep seated conviction which [Wesley] held that 
education itself is the most probable method of bringing 
religion to children and making them Christian." 68 

Prince spends actually very little time with adult 
group formation. 69 He does provide an overview of the 
instituted means of grace and notes the importance of these 
"subordinate" agencies, even if Christian "perfection" 
depends primarily upon God's grace. Prince emphasizes that 
"the reception of grace depends at every point upon the 
individual himself, upon the use of the means of grace that 
God has instituted for its transmission." 70 The overview of 
the instituted means of grace is provided in Prince's 
evangelistic review of the salvation of adults; but no 
attempt is made to connect the rationale for this set of 
practices with his later review of child-rearing and 
schooling practices. Prince lacks any real emphasis on 
social action; his primary focus upon Wesley as an 
evangelist makes this deficiency understandable. 71 


67 

Prince, 

103-47. 

68 

Prince, 

148. 

69 

Prince, 

76-80. 

70 

Prince, 

64. 

71 

Prince, 

9-10. 
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Charting the Literature: Summary 

The taxonomy of childhood education, adult 
discipleship, social action and evangelism provide a helpful 
framework for charting Wesley's educational endeavors. The 
major writers of Wesley's Christian religious education will 
often concentrate on one or two of these primary foci, but 
rarely are all four addressed with equal intensity. The 
interpretive chart of Wesley's practice is not inclusive of 
all his educational actions, but it communicates the 
traditional portrayal of Wesley as a Christian religious 
educator. 

Interpreters have also struggled for a way to 
acknowledge the complexity of Wesley's theological motives. 
Any alternative goal that offers a more integrative motive 
to encourage personal and social transformation has been 
overlooked. Wesley's desire to support holiness of heart and 
life reveals a purpose for education that addresses mutual 
interests in evangelism and social action, and other 
motivations as well. We turn now to this alternative 
interpretation of John Wesley's educational efforts. 

Alternative Interpretation 

A theological analysis of Wesley's work, much like the 
historical analysis, reveals limitations in the current 
interpretations of Wesley's educational efforts. A 
consistent and comprehensive theological goal for Wesley's 
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educational efforts is missing. Any new interpretation 
should be flexible enough to accommodate a wide variety of 
practices and a complex theological agenda. This analysis 
reveals a new approach that enriches previous work but moves 
beyond to new possibilities of study. 

The lack of a fully adequate, current interpretation is 
due primarily to two factors. The first factor is that no 
recent interpretation of Wesley's Christian religious 
education has been broad enough to satisfy Wesley's 
understanding of Christianity focused on holiness of heart 
and life. 72 Secondly, those interpretations that actually do 
come close to a more comprehensive Wesleyan theology may 
actually become self-limiting due to a methodological 
problem. 73 Educators may see principles originally induced 
from Wesley's work as an exclusive set of guidelines that 
detail all of Wesley's efforts. These theorists may actually 
limit the inclusion of new education practices or restrict a 
broader description of Wesley's theological framework. 


72 See references in the opening chapter to Wesley's 
emphasis on soteriology as a beginning point for Wesley's 
theology. 

73 Nancy Murphy's introduction to Theology without 
Foundations: Religious Practice and the Future of 
Theological Truth , eds. Stanley Hauerwas, Nancy Murphy, and 
Mark Nation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 9-31. 
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Holiness of Heart and Life 

Current interpretations of Wesley's goal for education 
tend toward a single emphasis, particularly either 
evangelism or social action. Holiness of heart and life 
actually provides a broader description of transformation 
that includes both of these goals, as well as others. 74 

Prince's emphasis on evangelism and Marquardt's 
emphasis on social action fail to be comprehensive enough to 
address the major aspects of Wesley's soteriology. These 
theorists and others tend to limit their attention to 
personal conversion or social transformation without giving 
full attention to the social expression of the former or the 
internal motivations of the latter. The complementary nature 
of personal and social transformation is often diminished by 
an inadvertent attention to one aspect or another. 

Reducing Wesley's theology to any one concept for the 
sake of comparison is always subject to some limitation. 


74 One must acknowledge that writers such as Body and 
Henderson initially limited their study of Wesley as a 
Christian religious educator. Body, focusing on Wesley's 
efforts v/ith children, develops a philosophy of education 
based upon religious humanitarianism without relating this 
goal to Wesley's efforts with adults. Henderson, working 
primarily at the other end of the age-level spectrum, fails 
to develop any consistent argument for Wesley's method of 
childhood education. Recognizing that previous studies were 
intentionally limited softens the intensity of critique 
since many of these studies were not attempting to describe 
all of Wesley's goals. Some interpreters, such as Henderson, 
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Even so, much of Wesley's theology can be summarized in 
relation to salvation. Since the work of Harald Lindstrom, 
Colin Williams and Albert Outler, a particular emphasis has 
been placed upon Wesley's "ordo salutis," or order of 
salvation as the core of Wesley's theology. 75 Outler and 
Williams highlight one taxonomy from Wesley's writings that 
describes what is important for Wesley's theology: "(1) sin 
and repentance (i.e., self knowledge), (2) justification and 
pardon (i.e., assurance) and (3) holiness of heart and 
life," which Wesley considered a comprehensive term for 
salvation. 76 Beyond either evangelism or social action, 


do however apply their research to explain Wesley's broader 
goal for Christian religious education. 

75 Collins, Scripture Way of Salvation , 185-90; 

Harald Lindstrom, Wesley and Sanctification: A Study in the 
Doctrine of Salvation (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing, 1980); Donald McKim, Westminster Dictionary of 
Theological Terms (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1996), s.v. "order of salvation," 195, Colin Williams, John 
Wesley's Theology Today , 39-140, 167-200. Concerning the 
order of salvation, McKim writes that it is, "a term found 
particularly in Calvinistic theology to indicate the 
temporal order of the process of the salvation of the sinner 
according to the work of God" (195). Lindstrom provides the 
most scholarly treatment of Wesley's use of the ordo salutis 
though William's writing might be the best known exposition 
apart from Outler's work. Ken Collins offers a recent 
overview (185-90) and notes that there has been some 
controversy on the viability of the concept, ordo salutis, 
which will be discussed in Chapter 4 of this text. 

76 Wesley "The Character of A Methodist," Works , ed. 
Davies, 9:35; Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 21:456. The term, "holiness of heart and 
life," first appears in Wesley's journal in a letter John 
received on April 26, 1756. Wesley, as early as 1742, states 
that holiness of heart and life is a comprehensive 
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Wesley's use of the phrase "holiness of heart and life," 
might best characterize the "tenor" of Wesley's theology 
concerning the Christian life and the essence of 
Methodism. 77 It is a phrase that Wesley used repeatedly in 
sermons and other writings. 78 

The term "holiness of heart and life" provides a goal 
that includes previous interpretations of Wesley's 
educational purposes. This transformative goal also relates 
to Wesley's theological convictions concerning salvation. 


definition of salvation that includes faith (9:35). See also 
Outler, Theology in the Wesleyan Spirit , 69/ Williams, 154. 

77 Wesley, "Advice to the People Called Methodist," 
Works , ed. Davies, 9:123, 125; Wesley, "Thoughts Upon 
Methodism," Wo_rks , ed. Davies, 9:529; Wesley's Journal, 
Works , eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 21:51. In 1786 Wesley 
states that holiness of heart and life is the essence of 
Methodism (9:123, 529). See also Wesley, "Letters to Samuel 
Sparrow, Esq.," Works , ed. Jackson, 12:477. 

78 Wesley, "The Righteousness of Faith," Works , 

Outler, ed., 1:205; see also "The Witness of the Spirit II," 
1:290; "Sermon on the Mount, III," 1:527; "The Law 
Established Through Faith, II," 2:38; "The Signs of the 
Times," 2:527; "On Perfection," 3:79; "On God's Vineyard," 
3:507; "Dives and Lazarus," 4:16; "Hypocrisy in Oxford 
[English]," 4:396. See also, Wesley, "A Farther Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Religion, Part I," Works, ed. Cragg, 
11:132; "A Farther Appeal, Part III," 11:281, 320. See also, 
Wesley, "The Doctrine of Original Sin, Part II," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 9:312; "A Word to a Condemned Malefactor," 11:179. 
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Figure 2 

Wesley's Educational Goal 

Holiness of heart and life, even if part of Wesley's ordo, 
characterizes both an inner disposition of the heart 
(reminiscent of conversion) and an outward conduct of life 
(including moral and ethical behavior). 75 The phrase is also 
reminiscent of a different goal implicit in much of Wesley's 


79 Outler, Theology in the Wesleyan Spirit , 69-88; 

See also Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition , 65. Harper writes, "This is exactly what happened 
in early Methodist spirituality. Their wedding of piety and 
mercy forged a more effective instrument in God’s hand than 
they could ever have been if they had opted for one form of 
spirituality to the exclusion of the other. Holiness of 
heart and life remain the twin peaks of vital spirituality." 
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work, the renewal of the Christian church. 00 This 
interpretation is consistent with the original aim of the 
religious societies. 81 This phrase is a more comprehensive 
statement for Wesley's goal for Christian religious 
education. 82 Prince and Marquardt's goals may be incomplete 
but they can be viewed as complementary when considering a 
larger category of educational purpose, such as holiness of 
heart and life. 

Mediating Grace: An Approach to Education 

Wesley's understanding of the means of grace suggests 
another approach to education, mediating grace, based upon 
his understanding of the sacramental practices. This 
approach overcomes certain limitations encountered when 


80 Williams, 152-54, see especially n. 21. Williams, 
in a footnote, actually posits an interesting point by 
noting that Wesley's concept of holiness rested as much on 
the historical church and its practices as on any form of 
individual, subjective experience. 

01 Simons, Religious Societies , 9, 19-23. Simons 
notes that this phrase can at least be traced to the early 
Anglican religious societies of Wesley's day (9). Simons 
notes that societies' founder Dr. Horneck wrote sermons 
stressing the "new birth," yet the conduct of the societies 
included philanthropic activities with the poor. Simons 
writes, "The love of God was united with the love of man" 

( 20 ) . 

82 Teodore Runyon, The New Creation , 7-14. Runyon 
offers an expanded view of Wesley's soteriology that 
includes the redemption of the whole creation. Runyon states 
that this cosmic redemption begins through the renewal and 
calling (vocation) by humans to live out the image of God in 
humans for the sake of the world. Runyon's descriptions of 
salvation and vocation are rich resources for any Wesleyan 
emphasis on holiness of heart and life. 
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previous interpretations suggest a rigid understanding of 
Wesley's educational or theological categories. Wesley's 
description and use of the means of grace is important since 
it actually expands the possibilities of Christian religious 
education practices and enriches our understanding of 
Wesley's theology when practices are considered as mediating 
grace. 

Interpreters often address Wesley's educational 
practice or his theology by suggesting several principles or 
purposes that correlate with Wesley's activities. These 
inductive descriptions are commendable, but a problem occurs 
when these principles either limit Wesley's theology or 
exclude additional practices. Henderson's approach may 
indicate how a set of fixed educational principles based on 
practices limit future theological and pedagogical studies. 
Prince's approach may indicate how a set of presuppositions 
based on doctrine can obscure certain practices. An 
investigative approach based on mediating grace can overcome 
these limitations. 

The problem is not that obvious. Henderson's approach 
of inducing theological principles from Wesley's efforts is 
commendable since it allows for several principles that 
collectively address Wesley's theology in a comprehensive 
manner, including soteriology. Henderson believes that 
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Wesley's system "was a logical outworking of a set of deep 


convictions." 83 Henderson believes these eight "cardinal 
principles" formed a foundation from which Wesley's approach 
may be compared with other education systems. 84 Henderson's 
assertion however, reveals the potential problem. 

Henderson's cardinal tenets, if conceived by others as 
a exhaustive set of principles, can actually become 
disconnected from the fact that they emerge from a 
particular perspective, primarily Wesley's adult group 
technology, that initially gave them importance. 05 Persons 
using Henderson's work may believe that these propositional 
statements "capture" all of Wesley's efforts and overlook 
additional practices that offer new theological insight, 
such as Wesley's efforts with children and his sacramental 
heritage. 86 Henderson's work seems to be a expression of 
practical theology, inducing principles from practices. 87 
His description, however, may unintentionally limit others 


83 Henderson, diss., 206. 

84 Henderson, diss., 188, 206. 

85 Stanley A. Grenz, A Primer on Postmodernism (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1996), 1-58; Dean Blevins 
"Particularity, Community and Society," Religion and 
Education 24, no. 2 (fall 1997): 14-27. 

86 Henry Spaulding, "To Shew the Fly out of the Fly 
Bottle: A Reconstruction of the Wesleyan Understanding of 
Christian Perfection," Wesley Theological Journal 33, no. 2 
(fall 1998): 146. 

07 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 1-10. 
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in their research and perhaps limit new efforts to address 
contemporary contexts today. 88 

The same problem can occur when one begins exclusively 
with a rigid understanding of Wesley's theology, including 
the ordo salutis . 89 John Prince begins much the same way in 
addressing Wesley's work with children. 90 Prince's analysis 
is rich but it struggles to reconcile Wesley's evangelism 
with the process of nurturing in children whose 
justification is already secured through baptism. 91 While 
reconciling Wesley's intent for children is frankly quite 
difficult for anyone, Prince does not consider whether his 
theological presuppositions limit his options. The number of 


88 George Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press), 78-84. See also Elaine 
Friedrich Hall, Pedagogical and Andraqogical Principles of 
John Wesley's Anthology , Ph.D. diss.. University of North 
Texas, 1998 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1998), 152-57. Hall 
offers a rewritten version of Henderson's principles as a 
summarization of Wesley's educational philosophy. 

89 David Ingersoll Naglee, From Font to Faith: John 
Wesley on Infant Baptism and the Nurture of Children (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1987), 1-5, 7-48. Naglee (with John Prince 
in mind) notes that beginning with Wesley's soteriology has 
tended "to give the impression that Wesley was essentially 
an evangelist of adults" (1). Naglee, however, begins with 
the same overview of Wesley's soteriological 
presuppositions. See also Frederick Edgar, A Study of John 
Wesley from the Point of View of the Educational Methodology 
used by him in Fostering the Wesleyan Revival in England , 
Ph.D. diss, Columbia University, 1952 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

UMI, 1952), 11-40. Much like Prince and Naglee, Edgar 
establishes a theological anthropology and a soteriology 
before describing Wesley's educational methods. 

90 Prince, 44-63. 

91 Prince, 95-96, 102. 
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interpretations given to Wesley's view of baptism indicates 


the same problem. 92 When interpreters do not approach 
Wesley's practices in dialogue with his theology then new 
practices may not provide additional information for 
Wesley's theology. Researchers may actually ignore practices 
that do not correspond to their assumptions of Wesley's 
theology. This observation provides a healthy caution 
against relying upon any one theological category, including 
"holiness of heart and life." While this goal may prove to 
be a more comprehensive framework than either evangelism or 
social action, it may not satisfactorily answer all of 
Wesley's practices. 

Any study of Wesley's thought and practices should 
undoubtedly include some coherence and framework for 
analysis. This framework, however, should also be flexible 
enough to allow for new practices and should be open enough 
to invite a richer theological interpretation of Wesley's 
goal for Christian religious education. Wesley's description 
of the means of grace, provides that framework. Randy 


92 James C. Logan, "Baptism-The Ecumenical Sacrament 
and the Wesleyan Tradition," in Wesleyan Theology Today , ed. 
Ted Runyon (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 
1985), 323; Prince, 93-96; Willhauck, 134-73. Willhauck 
cites James Logan's observation that disagreements over 
baptism are based upon different views of Wesley's theology. 
This approach is helpful since each view has different 
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Maddox explores a similar problem concerning both historical 
context and "foundations" in explaining John Wesley's 
theology systematically. Maddox posits that there was a 
better way to approach Wesley's theological method based 
upon an orienting concern that persists throughout Wesley's 
life. Maddox's interpretive center, responsible grace, 
reveals a theological consistency in Wesley's differing 
contexts. 93 

Maddox uses his hermeneutical perspective to provide 
"the connecting thread of individual doctrinal themes 
through the transitions from the early to the late 
Wesley." 94 A similar thread connects the various practices 
of Christian religious education evident throughout Wesley's 
life. This interpretation addresses contemporary expressions 
of the ordo salutis, but is not limited to this system. 

While being wary of reductionism, one can find in this 
orienting concern a way to understand Wesley's educational 
efforts. The central concept is viable for interweaving and 
relating various practices to Wesley's theology. This 
central affirmation can also be used to identify and assess 
other practices in Christian religious education. 


theological presuppositions (134-35). Prince's original work 
would have benefited from a similar approach. 

93 Maddox, 15-19. 

94 Maddox, 254 
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Adopting one of the traditional goals of education 
(evangelism or social action) as a central concern promises 
limited success in capturing Wesley's education and 
theology. Wesley's emphasis on holiness of heart and life is 
probably a better beginning; however, its presentation as 
one aspect of the ordo salutis seems to invite the same 
problem as Prince's approach. 

A different orienting concern, mediating grace, exists 
for interpreting Wesley's Christian religious education. 

This new approach bridges Wesley's pedagogical practices 
with his theology. The principle of mediating grace is best 
understood from within Wesley's organization of sacramental 
practices known as the means of grace. The rest of the 
dissertation is dedicated to this new source, the means of 
grace, for a richer Wesleyan Christian religious education. 

The means of grace is congruent with Wesley's theology 
and comprehensive enough to relate to the range of Wesley's 
educational practices. The term is consistent with the 
Wesleyan-Holiness tradition since the means of grace 
embraces a form of the ordo salutis identified with holiness 
of heart and life as a central goal for Christian religious 
education. 

The means of grace invites an ongoing exploration of 
Wesley's sacramental theology to encourage a richer 
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understanding of his educational motives and to open diverse 
possibilities for knowing God. The means also offers a way 
to explore and organize Wesley's practices so that there can 
be a consistency within any Wesleyan Christian religious 
education. The means of grace are flexible enough to 
accommodate new practices and new theological reflection. 

The means of grace provides an orienting concern and a 
framework for Wesleyan Christian religious education through 
the interactive approaches of formation, discernment, and 
transformation. These assertions are developed in the 
remaining chapters. 

Our search begins in the same historical context that 
revealed limitations in other interpretations of Wesley, the 
educator. This historical study is necessary to analyze 
Wesley's understanding, passion, and practice of the means 
of grace. While Wesley's use of the sacramental practices is 
not always consistent with contemporary practice, the 
activities do reveal his organization and appreciation for 
the various means. The activities also suggest Wesley's 
theological rationale, which is explored in later chapters. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A New Departure: The Means of Grace 

A review of Wesley's educational practices, to this 
point, leaves one with a sense of incompleteness and a 
desire to explore new avenues for Christian religious 
education. Wesley's work with children was often rigid, but 
he was also compassionate and supportive of a number of 
childhood education endeavors in child rearing and 
schooling. Wesley's adult education included personal 
spiritual direction, group gatherings as well as his writing 
efforts. Wesley's practices do indeed capture imagination. 

Analyzing the various interpretations of Wesley's goal 
for education reveals that his interpreters lack a 
comprehensive purpose for John's activities. A more valuable 
interpretation of Wesleyan education recognizes holiness of 
heart and life as a goal and mediating grace as an orienting 
concern. This perspective on Wesley's practices complements 
previous interpretations, which identify evangelism and 
social action as goals of’ education. The focus on mediating 
grace is a natural extension of Wesley's use of the means of 
grace and is best understood within the framework of these 
practices. 

The means of grace is an approach to Christian 
religious education that resides within Wesley's corpus, 

136 
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particularly in his sacramental heritage. This approach 
allows educators to describe and organize Wesley's 
educational practices into categories more representative of 
his thought. The means of grace also provides a strong 
approach for exploring the goal of Christian religious 
education. The means of grace complement Wesley's 
aforementioned educational efforts, providing a helpful 
unity to Wesley's educational and liturgical practices. 1 

Wesley's appreciation and understanding of the means of 
grace must be established and explored both historically and 
theologically. As noted, Wesley's interpreters in Christian 
religious education and theology do not ignore the means of 
grace. 2 Scholars to date, however, fail to see the full 
potential of this approach as a bridge between Wesley's 
educational practices and his theology. Wesley's reference 
to the means of grace was common to his day; he himself 
employed it frequently. 3 This chapter reveals its historical 


1 Robert L. Browning and Roy A. Reed, The Sacraments 
in Religious Education and Liturgy; An Ecumenical Model 
(Birmingham, Ala.: Religious Education Press, 1985), 21-22. 

2 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition ; Henderson, diss., 198-99; Knight, diss.; Prince, 
64-76; Maddox, Responsible Grace , 192-229. See also Barrie 
Tabraham, The Making of Methodism , Exploring Methodism 
Series (London: Epworth Press, 1995), 53-63. 

3 Henry Knight, diss., 23-133; My current research is 
indebted to Knight. Knight's work centered on the means of 
grace as a counter against pressures both within and outside 
Methodism. 
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importance, particularly at a crucial theological juncture 
in Wesley's life. The chapter not only establishes the 
historical importance of the concept; it also reviews 
Wesley's thoughts concerning the diverse practices and 
suggests how other practices might be included. The next 
chapter is an analysis of Wesley's understanding of the 
means of grace in dialogue with his theology of the 
sacraments. 

Historical Overview of the Means of Grace 

An historical study establishes the importance of the 
means of grace for Wesley in his personal life and in the 
lives of early Methodists. The study reveals Wesley's 
earliest references to means of grace and the circumstances 
that led Wesley to use this term during the Fetter Lane 
crisis of 1748-49. Wesley later utilized the means of grace 
in guiding the Methodist expansion. A concluding survey 
reveals the broad-ranging importance of the means of grace 
to Wesley's personal life and the Methodist movement. 

The term "means of grace" appears in the opening 
section of Wesley's first published journal. The citation i 
in a poem by Wesley's older brother Samuel. The poem was 
part of a eulogy for John Morgan, a young student who died 
while a member of Wesley's Oxford Methodists. The poem is 
also part of Wesley's apologetic to Morgan's father, who 
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charges that Methodists were responsible. The death of young 
Morgan prompts Wesley's publication of his journal. 4 

The means of grace also has a Puritan heritage. Albert 
Outler, following Edward Sugden, notes that the term appears 
for the first time in the 1662 edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer ( BCP or Prayer Book ) in "The General Thanksgiving." 5 
Outler notes that the original source of the contribution 
was probably Bishop Edward Reynolds of Norwich, which Outler 
describes as "a former Nonconformist and still something of 
a 'puritan' in his theology." 6 The Oxford English Dictionary 
attributes the phrase to Richard Baxter, in his book The 
Saints Everlasting Rest (1651) . 7 This text, while abridged 


4 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:121-35; see also Henry Knight, diss. The 
stanza including the means of grace addresses several 
extremist issues that Wesley faced defending the means of 
grace during his ministry. The poem's stanza reads, "To 
means of grace the last respect he show'd/ Nor sought new 
paths, as wiser than his God:/ Their sacred strength 
preserv'd him from extremes/ of empty outside, or 
enthusiasts' dreams;/ Whims of Molinos [a Spanish quietist], 
lost in rapture's mist,/ Or Quaker, late-reforming Quietist" 
(135). The poem addresses themes of enthusiasm, formalism, 
and antinomian quietism. 

5 The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church , 
(England, 1663; Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1986), microfilm. 

6 Outler, introduction to John Wesley: Sermons , 

Works, ed. Outler, 1:377; Edward H. Sugden, ed. Wesley's 
Standard Sermons (London: Epworth Press, 1921) 1:242. 

7 The Oxford English Dictionary , 2 nd ed., s.v. 

"Mean." 
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in Wesley's Christian Library , was not one of his early 
devotional readings. 8 

While the term, means of grace, is used in the 1662 
BCP , there is some question as to its prominence in the 
religious life of the English people. Ministers unhappy with 
the 1662 Prayer Book substituted earlier versions of the 
BCP , revised sections of the 1662 text, or used alternative 
liturgies. 9 Baxter's devotional text was popular, but the 
term itself may not have become part of the standard 
nomenclature of the period. 10 

Other evidence provides a stronger picture of the BCP 's 
influence, allowing the means of grace to become a more 
accepted concept by Wesley's day. When an attempt to revise 


8 Wesley, "The Duty of Reproving Our Neighbor," 

Works , ed. Outler, 2:514; Wesley, "Works Abridged From 
Various Authors," Works , ed. Jackson, 14:295. See also 
Green, 305-19; Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John 
Wesley , 1:44-301, 2:323-35; Monk, 233-34. Green does not 
show the text in his list of Wesley's readings from 1725- 
1734. Harper also does not mention it as an early reading 
and does not list it as a part of Wesley's devotional 
readings through 1738. Robert Monk discusses it only in 
light of the Christian Library and Wesley's use in relation 
to his sermon "The Duty of Reproving our Neighbor," written 
in 1787. 

8 c. J. Cuming, A History of Anglican Liturgy , 2 nd 
ed. (London: MacMillan Press, 1982), 128-46; Ronald C. D. 
Jasper, The Development of the Anglican Liturgy, 1662-1980 
(London: SPCK, 1989), 12-18. 

10 A Dictionary of the English Language , 4 th ed., rev. 
by the author (London: W. Strahan, 1773), s.v. "Mean," by 
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the 1662 BCP failed in 1689, a number of devotional works 
and theological tracts appeared, explaining and supporting 
the Book of Common Prayer . 11 The BCP , which had become a 
part of a genuine religious tradition in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, found itself the center of a brief 
religious revival and ongoing private devotion. 12 The term 
means of grace apparently would have been a part of the 
liturgical piety of many people, including Wesley. 

John Wesley conceived that there were a number of 
religious practices that could be defined as means of grace. 
His use of the term may have been rather new, although the 
concept behind the means of grace was undoubtedly much 
older. 13 John's most explicit definition is found in his 
sermon with the same title. 


Samuel Johnson. Samuel Johnson, for instance, does not list 
the term in the fourth edition (1773) of his dictionary. 

11 Jasper, 11. 

12 Richard F. Buxton, Eucharist and Institution 
Narrative (London: SPCK, published for the Alcuin Club, 

1976) 153; Jasper 11. Buxton asserts that in the first half 
of the seventeenth century the BCP , "changed slowly and 
unconsciously from being a government-imposed compromise 
that few people liked into a genuine religious tradition, 
valued for its own sake and inspiring a religious ethos of 
its own" (153). 

13 Clifford W. Dugmore, Eucharistic Doctrine in 
England from Hooker to Waterland (London: SPCK., 1942), 41. 
Lancelot Andrewes apparently had a similar view of the 
relationship between Christ's spirit and the sacraments. 
Dugmore quotes Andrewes, "They are vehicular Spiritus, the 
proper carriages to convey it; as pledges to assure us and 
conduit pipes to convey into us this and all other benefits 
that come by our Saviour." 
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By "means of grace" I understand outward signs, words, 
or actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this 
end— to be the ordinary channels whereby he conveys to 
men, preventing, justifying or sanctifying grace. 14 

Wesley preached this sermon in the midst of a dispute with a 

group of Moravians who embraced quietism and challenged the 

value of any participation with God's redemptive work. 15 

This dispute was the catalyst for emphasizing the means of 

grace. 

To appreciate the means of grace one must first 
understand the historical context that prompted Wesley's use 
of the term in the Fetter Lane controversy and fueled his 
understanding of the means for the rest of his life. A 
review of Wesley's Anglican heritage helps to establish the 
groundwork for his defense of the means of grace. His trip 
to Georgia and his early contact with the Moravians also set 


14 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 

1:381. 

15 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:218-20, 19:116-18, 20:131-39. See also W. 
Stephen Gunter, The Limits of Love Divine: John Wesley's 
Response to Antinomianism and Enthusiasm (Nashville: 
Kingswood Books, 1989), 83-117. Wesley actually mentions the 
controversy in the preface to two separate Journal extracts. 
The first extract covered the period prior to the real 
controversy, but was published after the controversy. This 
controversy affected the selection of extracts for both 
Journal publications (18:218, n. 4). Wesley used the term 
"quietism," in his rebuttal of a later letter published by 
Benjamin Ingram (20:139). Gunter provides a synopsis of the 
controversy. 
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the context for Wesley's initial conflict with the Fetter 
Lane society. 

Prelude to Controversy 

A preliminary overview of Wesley's Anglican heritage 
and his close relationship with the Moravians is vital for 
understanding why the Fetter Lane controversy was so 
important. Wesley held deep trust in the sacraments, as well 
as other Christian practices. Wesley, however, also 
developed a fond affection for the Moravians who befriended 
him in a time of crisis following his Georgia mission; they 
also influenced his early emphasis on justification by 
faith. These two "passions" would later find themselves in 
conflict at Fetter Lane. 

Robert Monk and Martin Schmidt help to establish 
Wesley's debt to his Puritan heritage, but Wesley's parents 
were also thoroughly Anglican by choice. 16 Samuel Wesley, 
raised and educated partially in the Nonconformist 
tradition, ultimately became a minister and "High Churchman" 
in the Church of England. 17 Susanna was not only Anglican 
but also a Nonjuror and a Jacobite as well. 18 John Wesley 
and other historians note one account of conflict between 


16 Bowmer, 21-22; Steven Harper, The Devotional Life 
of John Wesley , 46. 

17 Simon, Wesley and the Religious Societies , 46-56. 

18 Rack, 48-49; Schmidt, 1:58. 
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mother and father that revealed Susanna's loyalties. 19 
Samuel's hasty departure from Susanna's side for all of two 
years was based upon Susanna's unwillingness to pray for 
King William of Orange, preferring to acknowledge James II 
as the rightful heir to the throne. 20 Despite their 
political differences, the Wesley parents shared a strong 
emphasis on the sacraments; this influenced their 
children. 21 John Wesley was also a "son of the Church." 22 He 
was schooled early in the Book of Common Prayer and received 
regular instruction in the sacraments by both parents, 
becoming a communicant in his father's church at the age of 
eight . 23 

Oxford University, during Wesley's day was undoubtedly 
Anglican. 24 Wesley would never have been admitted to Oxford 
without completing an entrance exam on the Thirty-Nine 


19 Charles Wallace, Jr., ed., Susanna Wesley; The 
Complete Writings (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 
34-35. 

20 Edwards, 47-48; Heitzenrater, Wesley and the 
People Called Methodists , 27; Lee, 20-21. 

21 Bowmer, 18-22. 

22 Frank Baker, John Wesley and the Church of England 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1970), 7-21. 

23 Jerald Brian Selleck, The Book of Common Prayer in 
the Theology of John Wesley , Ph.D. diss. Drew University, 
1983 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1984), 65-67; Simon, Wesley and 
the Religious Societies , 58-61. 

24 Lawson and Silver, 165, 209. 
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Articles of Religion, the test of Anglican orthodoxy. 25 
sacramental heritage of Anglican and Nonjuror thought 
permeated Wesley's devotional life during this early 
period. 26 While at Oxford, Wesley also decided to enter 
ministry in the Church of England (serving as a deacon under 
his father). 27 Wesley's early adult life included a number 
of devotional readings that stressed the use of the 
sacraments. One of the Oxford Methodists' nicknames was the 
"Sacramentarians." 28 Steven Harper notes that Anglican, 
Catholic, and Nonjuror writings alike stressed the Lord's 
Supper in their devotional writings. 29 Puritan writings on 
the Lord's Supper also influenced Wesley's Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in North America. 30 


25 Lawson and Silver, 102. This requirement was 
instituted for undergraduates in 1576 and remained until 
1871. 

26 Bowmer, 23-30; Steven Harper, Devotional Life of 
John Wesley , 38, 78, 109, 113. 

27 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 73- 

106. 

28 Baker, 26-27. 

29 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 41- 

42. 

30 Horton Davies, Worship and Theology in England , 

Book 2, pt. 3, revised ed.(Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961; revised Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1996), 
189-90; James F. White, introduction to John Wesley's Sunday 
Service of the Methodists in North America (Nashville: 
Quarterly Review, 1984), 14-15. Davies reports that Wesley's 
reading of Calamy's Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's History of 
His Life and Times influenced many of the American revisions 
(190). White also notes, "The Sunday Service reflects far 
more than just the Puritan strain, although that certainly 
is present"(15). 
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John Bowmer documents that Wesley averaged taking 
Communion once every four or five days during his 
lifetime. 31 Wesley was deeply influenced by the liturgical 
and sacramental life of the Book of Common Prayer and 
practiced within the Church of England. 32 Much of Wesley's 
devotional pattern and appreciation of the sacraments were 
in place prior to his departure to America. 33 

Noting Wesley's upbringing and preparation as a 
minister in the Church of England, Wesley's trip to the 
Georgia colony in America begins to set the stage for the 
upcoming controversy. Wesley's biographers note that 
Wesley's missionary experiences in Georgia were, if 
anything, painful. 34 Wesley's problems and personal pain can 
be attributed to a number of sources, including his 
idealistic view of ministry to native Americans and his 


31 Bowmer, 50-55; Steven Harper, Devotional Life of 
John Wesley , 274. Bowmer includes the fact that the 
frequency increased later in Wesley's life to every other 


day in 

1785 and 
32 Steven 

1790 (52) . 

Harper, Devotional 

Life 

of 

John 

Wesley 

279-85 

; Selleck, 
33 Steven 

63-90. 

Harper, 

Devotional 

Life 

of 

John 

Wesley 

293, 301. 

33 Steven 

Harper, 

Devotional 

Life 

of 

John 

Wesley 

274 . 

33 Steven 

Harper, 

Devotional 

Life 

of 

John Wesley 

279-85 

; Selleck, 
33 Steven 

63-90. 

Harper, 

Devotional 

Life 

of 

John 

Wesley 


293. 


34 Ayling, 60-82; Richard P. Heitzenrater, The 
Elusive Mr. Wesley, 1:75-91, 2:45-61; Schmidt, 1:124-212. 
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questionable encounters with some of the colonists. 35 
Ultimately, it was Wesley's failed romance with a colonist 
named Sophia (Sophy) Christina Hopkey that was his 
downfall. 36 

To what degree Wesley had truly failed in his mission 
to Georgia may be left to interpretation. Martin Schmidt has 
noted that some of the Moravian colonists appreciated 
Wesley's ministry in spite of the controversy of his failed 
love relationship with Sophy Hopkey. 37 The romantic 


35 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:299-308, 412-13. See also Schmidt, 1:182- 
87, 189, 193-94. Schmidt (194) notes one particular 
encounter that was both humorous and dangerous when a Mrs. 
Hawkins attempted to assault Wesley with a gun and a pair of 
scissors, and ultimately bit John with her teeth as a crowd 
of men watched. Wesley himself corroborates this incident 
though this account was not located in Wesley's published 
extract. 

36 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:195-207. See also Wille Snow Ethridge, 
Strange Fires: The true story of John Wesley's love affair 
in Georgia (New York: The Vangard Press, 1971); Robert 
Moore, 65-95. Ethridge provides an exhaustive but somewhat 
interpretive account of Wesley's romance and controversy 
(Ethridge, 201-40). Robert Moore dedicates a large part of 
his study of Wesley's psychology to Wesley's encounter with 
Sophy Hopkey (Moore, 65-95). The controversy that ensued 
after Wesley denied Communion to Sophy resulted in lawsuits 
from her husband, William Williamson, and from her uncle and 
legal guardian, Thomas Causton. On Friday, December 2 nd , 

1737, Wesley left Savannah, Georgia, for Charleston, South 
Carolina, and later, on December 22 nd , by ship to England 
(Wesley, 195-207). 

37 Heitzenrater, Elusive Mr. Wesley , 2:49-61; 

Schmidt, 1:195-212. Heitzenrater provides a harsh assessment 
through Wesley's English detractors though Schmidt notes 
that Wesley was ultimately cleared of any wrongdoing. See 
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entanglement between Wesley and Sophy Hopkey-Williamson was 


actually not the only reason for the controversy. Wesley was 

also keeping the rubrics of the BCP and the guidelines of 

the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel when he denied 

Mrs. Williamson Communion. 38 While the full truth behind 

Wesley's motives in dealing with Sophy Hopkey-Williamson and 

her husband may never be known, clearly Wesley did perceive 

himself as a failure in Georgia. 

It is now two years and almost four months since I left 
my native country in order to teach the Georgian 
Indians the nature of Christianity. By what have I 
learned myself in the meantime? Why (what I least of 
all suspected), that I who went to America to convert 
others, was never myself converted to God. 39 

Wesley's sense of defeat, however, was not just based upon 

interpersonal emotional struggles. Wesley was also engaged 

in a personal theological battle that began even before his 

journey to Georgia. 

On his journey to Georgia, a particular religious group 
known as the Moravians introduced Wesley to their emphasis 
on justification and the assurance of faith. Several 


also Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 
18:224-25, 235. Ward and Heitzenrater note that apparently 
the Georgia Trustees were ultimately relieved when Wesley 
did resign his commission (235, note 90). 

38 Bowmer, 34. 

39 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:214. Wesley would add in errata to Vol. 
XXVI (1774) the phrase "I am not sure of this." 
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Moravians, including August Spangenberg, became Wesley's 
friends and supporters. These friends also challenged John's 
understanding of Christian faith and life. On the journey to 
Georgia, Wesley had been amazed at the courage and piety of 
this group during a storm at sea. 40 

It is not surprising that Wesley met Moravian minister 
Peter Bohler upon his return to England, February 7, 1738. 
Wesley would describe this as "a day much to be 
remembered." 41 Bohler was a major figure during the crucial 
transition in Wesley's life. He became John's mentor during 
this period and assisted both Wesley brothers in their full 
acceptance of the doctrine of justification by faith. 42 A 
version of this doctrine, however, forced Wesley into a 
controversy over the sacraments and other church practices. 
The Fetter Lane Controversy 

The controversy that gave rise to Wesley's focus on the 
means of grace centers around a small religious society 
located in London. This section first details the beginnings 
of the society. The narrative describes Wesley's intense 
conflict with the movement of "quietism," which Philip 


40 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 58-73. 

41 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:223. 

42 Heitzenrather, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists, 77-79; Schmidt, 1:223-46. 
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Molther propagated within the society during John's absence. 
The narrative concludes with Wesley's ultimate withdrawal 
from Fetter Lane, based primarily upon the issue of the 
means of grace. 

Wesley began the Fetter Lane Religious Society on May 
1, 1738, under the watchful advice of Peter Bohler. 43 The 
Religious Society was primarily German and Moravian. 44 The 
Society, from its inception, maintained a curious mix of 
Anglican and Moravian practices, employing Moravian bands 
and the celebration of love feast. 45 Wesley dedicated 
himself to ministry with the Society during this important 


43 Wesley's Journal, Works_ , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 18:236. See also Daniel Benham, Memoirs of 
James Hutton:Comprising the Anals of His Life and Connection 
with the United Brethren (London: Hamilton, Adams, 1856), 
29-32; Gunter, 83-103; Schmidt, 1:244. Gunter notes (84-85) 
that in addition to the Wesley brothers, James Hutton and 
Henry Piers attended the first meeting. Obviously Bohler had 
considerable influence in the design since the preface notes 
that the society was formed "In obedience to the command of 
God by St. James, and by the advice of Peter Bohler" 

(Benham, 29). John Wesley was president of the society, but 
James Hutton served as leader in his absence (Gunter, 84- 
85). There were thirty-three original rules. The language in 
these original rules includes an interesting mix of Moravian 
and English origin. Fetter Lane was a religious society that 
purposed to be divided into several bands or "little 
societies," which would meet on Mondays, they met 
collectively for a Conference on Wednesdays and again Sunday 
evenings for a Love-feast celebration (Benham, 29-32). 

44 Henderson, diss., 67. 

45 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 236-37, especially N. 95. The editors seem 
certain that this was authentically a Church of England 
society, though many of the rules stated do not match those 
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phase of his life- Wesley underwent a "conversion" 
experience on May 24, 1738, during a Moravian group meeting 
on Aldersgate street in London; this experience placed 
"heart felt" or experiential religion at the core of 
Wesley's groups. 46 The degree to which Wesley ultimately 
understood Aldersgate as an evangelical conversion is open 
for debate, but it is clear that Wesley associated this time 
to his own subjective realization of justification by faith. 

In July 1738, while overseeing the Fetter Lane Society 
in England, Wesley made a journey to the Herrnhut Moravian 
community in Germany. He met directly with Count Zinzendorf 
with mixed results. Wesley also observed Moravian groups 
called "choirs" (organized for instruction) and "bands" 
(organized for mutual support and service) and then returned 
from Germany with an appreciation for their organization, 
which he appropriated for his ministry at Fetter Lane. 47 

Wesley was still leading the Fetter Lane society when 
he was invited by George Whitefield to begin field 


detailed by John Simon in his review of Anglican Religious 
Societies (particularly doctrinal allegiances). 

46 Henderson, diss., 57. 

47 Henderson, diss., 59-66; Schmidt, 1:244-45. If 
Schmidt is correct. Fetter Lane was already partially based 
upon the Herrnhut model due to Bohler's influence. Schmidt, 
in fact, calls the Fetter Lane beginning a "band" (244). The 
ambiguity of the nature of Fetter Lane is implicit in the 
original rules (see footnote 43 above). Wesley, at any rate, 
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preaching. Wesley's field preaching became successful (by 
Wesley's estimates, extremely successful), and soon Wesley 
was forced to divide his time between London and the coal 
mining communities near Bristol. 48 Wesley's expanding 
responsibilities left him with less time to dedicate to the 
Fetter Lane Society. A search began for someone who could 
lead this society during Wesley's time away from England. 

The choice fell to Philipp Heinrich Molther, a Moravian 
minister who had arrived in London on October 18, 1739. 49 
Molther apparently introduced a form of quietism or 
"stillness" within the Society shortly thereafter. The 
struggle at Fetter Lane is introduced in Wesley's journal by 
a letter of explanation to the Moravian Church in England. 
The issues were so controversial that Wesley waited almost 
three years before releasing this "extract" of the 
Journal. 50 


further elaborated Fetter Lane's structure based upon his 
visit to Herrnhut. 

48 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 98-100. 

49 Fitchett, 312; Gunter, 85; Wesley's Journal, 

Works, eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 19:119. Molther, twenty- 
five years old at this time, was educated at Jena and 
husband to Countess Johanna Seidewitz, a companion to 
Countess Zinzendorf. James Hutton introduced Molther to the 
Fetter Lane Society while the future Moravian missionary 
(and later Bishop) was waiting for passage to Pennsylvania. 

50 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:115-18. 
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Wesley begins on Thursday, November 1, 1739, with an 


account of Molther's brand of "stillness" already at work 
within the society. Wesley encountered several members over 
the next twelve days that questioned whether they had true 
faith and now believed that they should abstain from the 
means of grace including "the Lord's supper or the other 
ordinances of God." 51 Wesley was also distressed by the fact 
that many who "once knew in whom they believed" now doubted 
their faith. 52 Three days after leaving London, Wesley 
preached to four or five thousand in Bristol "neither to 
neglect nor rest in the means of grace." 53 The controversy 
was to continue over the means of grace for several months. 
At the same time, Wesley continued to assert the need for 
heart-felt, "inward" religion, even if he did not totally 
comprehend what that experience entailed. 54 Wesley also 


51 Wesley's Journal, Worses , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:119-20. 

52 Wesley's introduction to his Journal, Works, eds. 
Ward and Heitzenrater, 19:120. 

53 Wesley's Journal, Works. , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:122. 

54 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:121-122, 128, 134. Wesley writes, "I found 
but one of my correspondents who declared (what I well 
remember, at the time I knew not how to understand) that 
'God had shed abroad his love in his heart, and given him 
the peace that passeth all understanding'" (134). 
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advocated for the absolute priority of faith for 
salvation. 55 

On November 13 th Wesley records that he had received 

"several unpleasing accounts of the state of things in 

London," particularly from Fetter Lane. 56 The society was 

beginning to fragment. A letter to Wesley states. 

Ten or fourteen of them [Fetter Lane members] meet at 
our Brother Clark's with Mr. Molther, and seem to 
consult about things as if they were the whole body. 
These make a mere jest of going to church or the 
Sacrament. They have much confounded some of our 
sisters; and many of our brothers are much grieved. 57 

A separate letter to Wesley reported that Molther, Clark and 

Hutton planned to divide the society and to "raise a 

church." 58 Wesley was encouraged to return. The threat of 

starting a church probably alarmed Wesley's Anglican and 

Tory sensibilities. More to the point, he might have been 

jailed. England's Act of Toleration would have required that 


55 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:128. On November 13, 1739 Wesley 
encountered a particular interpretation of Anglican doctrine 
that asserted that faith and good works were necessary for 
our final justification. Wesley flatly opposed this 
interpretation, arguing that justification is not twofold 
but "one and no more." Wesley concluded, "that faith which 
is the sole condition of justification is the faith which is 
in us by the grace of God. It is a 'sure trust which a man 
hath that Christ hath loved him and died for him." 

56 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:128. 

57 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:129-30. 

58 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:130. 
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the society become registered as a dissenting church, or 
else run the suspicion of being perceived as a conventicle 
(i.e. seditious) organization, an elusive term which created 
a problem for Samuel Wesley, also because of his wife 
Susanna's gatherings. 59 

John Wesley did return on November 19, but the scene at 
Fetter Lane was dreadful, "(s)carce one in ten retained his 
first love, and most of the rest were in the utmost 
confusion, biting and devouring one another." 60 Wesley met 
with Molther on November 31 3t and found that there were at 
least three issues that deeply divided the two leaders. 
Molther first did not believe in degrees of faith, that the 
people did not have any faith prior to their assurance of 
salvation. An equally important issue was that Molther also 
believed that a number of those at Fetter Lane had never had 
faith prior to his ministry, even those who had responded to 
Peter Bohler's (and Wesley's) preaching. 61 Molther was also 


59 Cuming, 99; Heitzenrater, People Called Methodist , 
192; David Hempton, The Religion of the People (London: 
Routledge Press, 1996), 145-51; Johnson, A Dictionary of the 
English Language , 4th ed., s.v. "Conventicle;" Simon, Wesley 
and the Religious Societies , 62-63. 

60 Wesley's Journal, Works . , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:130. 

61 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:131-32. 
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suspicious of the joyous outpourings at Fetter Lane, 

presupposing them to be animal spirits or imagination. 62 

Molther believed that participation in the various 

means of grace were useless since they did not communicate 

God's grace. One was to be "still" while waiting for faith, 

since to use the means of grace was to trust in them rather 

than in Christ. Wesley opposed this point by insisting one 

should wait yet use the means of grace. He stated: 

Therefore I believe it right for him who knows he has 
not faith (i.e., that conquering faith) To go to 
church; To communicate; To fast; To use as much private 
prayer as he can, and To read the Scripture; (Because, 

I believe these are 'means of grace', i.e., do 
ordinarily convey God's grace to unbelievers; and That 
it is possible for a man to use them, without trusting 
in them) . 63 

Each assertion by Wesley was in direct response to what he 
conceived was Molther's opposition to the means of grace. 


62 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:129-32. See also Benham, 52-53; Gunter, 89. 
Wesley does not clarify what demonstrative acts might have 
lead Molther to assume that the "joy in the Holy Ghost" 
exhibited at Fetter Lane might have come from animal 
spirits. Ward and Heitzenrater do note concerning Wesley's 
Dec. 13, 1739 entry that Molther professed elsewhere to be 
shocked by the singing and shouting in the society (129, 
n.57). Molther writes concerning his June 1739 experiences, 
"The very first time I entered their meeting, I was alarmed 
and almost terror stricken at hearing their sighing and 
groaning, their whining and howling, which strange 
preceeding they call the demonstration of the Spirit and 
power"(Benham, 53). 

63 Wesley's Journal, Worses, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:132-33; Gunter, 86. Gunter notes that there 
seemed to be a laxity to the practice of the sacraments 
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The third issue that divided Molther and Wesley was the 
manner of propagating faith, which for Molther (so states 
Wesley) included guile, deception and exaggeration. Wesley 
opposed these approaches. Wesley challenged the viability of 
Molther's personal ministry. Wesley retorted, "On the 
contrary, I believe that very little good, but much hurt, 
has been done by it." 64 Wesley argued that members who were 
beginning to build holiness upon their initial faith in 
Jesus were now in danger of losing this foundation. 65 Wesley 
appears to have regained the society's leadership on January 
first by explaining the nature of "true, Christian, 
scriptural stillness;" he then departed London on the third 
of the month. 66 

During the next several weeks Wesley recorded several 
encounters that continually address the issues of faith and 
means of grace. 67 The Fetter Lane controversy, however, 


before Molther arrived. Molther, however, never acknowledged 
sacraments as edifying and indeed opposed them. 

64 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:134. 

65 Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:134. 

66 Wesley's Journal, Works. , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:134. 

67 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:132-39. On January 25, near Bristol, Wesley 
again qualified that saving faith included assurance of 
faith. On February 6 th , he qualified what he understood as 
the character of those persons administering and receiving 
of the Lord's Supper. On February 21 st , Wesley found himself 
again in dispute over the demonstrative expressions of 
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continued and was at times extremely personal. 68 Apparently 
in London, Wesley noted on February 26 th that he had 
received complaints that members of the Society were trying 
to dissuade others from the means of grace. Wesley 
confronted the society and "earnestly besought them not to 
trouble or perplex the minds of their brethren any more." 69 

While the Society seemed stable, those advocating 
quietism were beginning to expand their message outside 
London. Wesley encountered both the challenge that true 
faith cannot include any feeling of doubt or fear, and the 


ministry versus a more reserved manner of ministry based 
upon Moravianism. 

68 Benham, 45-55. Personal attacks were not divorced 
from the issue. Hutton wrote a letter to Count Zinzendorf in 
March of 1739, accusing Wesley of mixing the works of the 
law with the Gospel (46). Hutton wrote, "Envy is not extinct 
in him; his heroes falling every day almost, into poor 
sinners frightens him, but at London the spirit of the 
Brethern prevails against him" (47) . In the same letter 
Hutton provided a personal assessment, "J.W. and C.W., both 
of them are dangerous snares to many young women; several 
are in love with them. I wish they were once married to some 
good sisters, but I would not give them one of my sisters if 
I had many" (47). 

69 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:140. Ward and Heitzenrater confirm the 
depth of the conflict with a note from Charles Wesley's 
journal. Charles wrote of John, "To the Society he 
demonstrated the ordinances to be both means of grace, and 
commands of God...We trust the little flock, who were 
following their new leaders into ruin, will now, through 
grace, come back again" (14 0, n.2) . 
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challenge against using the means of grace in Reading on 
March 3 rd , 70 

The Fetter Lane controversy continued on April 19 ch 

when Wesley received a letter informing him of yet another 

outbreak of confusion. Wesley returned to London by the 23 rd 

and met with Mr. Simpson who related that the controversy 

arose out of Charles Wesley's preaching on the ordinances. 71 

Simpson apparently had embraced the stillness doctrine. 

Wesley's frustration appeared obvious, 

After a fruitless dispute of about two hours, I 
returned home with a heavy heart. Mr. Molther was taken 
ill this day. I believe it was the hand of God. In the 
evening our society met; but cold, weary, heartless, 
dead. I found nothing of the brotherly love among them 
now, but a harsh, dry, heavy, stupid spirit. 72 


70 Wesley's Journal, Woriks , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:140-41. Apparently this particular 
interpretation of faith influenced his sermon topic on March 
28 ch , when he spoke on the "wilderness state" (which 
includes doubts, fears and temptations), "which so many go 
through (though in different degrees) after they have 
received remission of sins. 

71 John R. Tyson, ed., Charles Wesley: A Reader (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989), 260-86. Tyson 
presents a detailed account of Charles' battle with the 
stillness doctrine including his celebrated hymn "The Means 
of Grace," written, Charles said, "as an antidote to 
stillness" (266-69) . An excerpt from April 9 th , 1740 reveals 
how Charles is challenged again for preaching up the 
ordinances. Charles wrote, "I got home, weary, wounded, and 
bruised, and faint, through a contradiction of sinners; poor 
sinners, as they call themselves, these heady, violent, 
fierce contenders for stillness. I could not bear the 
thought of meeting them again" (265). 

72 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:146. 
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At least thirty people had embraced the stillness doctrine, 
denying both the quality of their faith and the means of 
grace. 

Wesley went with his brother to see Molther on April 
25 th . Molther reiterated his position, advocating that 
anyone with any degree of fear or doubt could not have 
justifying faith. Molther associated justifying faith with 
"a clean heart," arguing that fear and doubt cannot be 
evident in anyone with a clean heart. In addition, Molther 
argued that the unjustified should not use the means of 
grace but be still. Also, Molther argued that even those who 
had been justified should not use the means since they were 
not commanded by God to do so nor were they designed by God 
to do so. In essence Molther rejected all the ordinances, 
"there being no such thing as means of grace, but Christ 
only." 73 

Just what offended John Wesley the most in the argument 
is hard to assess. One thing is clear; Wesley was deeply 
distraught by the outcome of the stillness doctrine in the 
lives of those around him. 74 On April 30 ch , Wesley discovered 


73 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:147. 

74 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:147. Wesley wrote, "Ten or twelve persons 
spoke to me this day also, and many more the day following, 
who had been greatly troubled by this new gospel and thrown 
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that the controversy had spread to the Islington Society. 
That evening he was once again questioned at Fetter Lane 
concerning the use of the means of grace. Wesley departed 
for Bristol on May 2 nd and, upon arriving, preached a series 
of sermons on justification and the possibility of having 
the forgiveness of sins without a clean heart. 75 

Wesley described this period as a time of Christian 
continual warfare and internal, fiery, trial. 76 He returned 
to London on June 5 only to encounter the same controversy 
and a "poor, confused, shattered society." 77 Molther was too 
sick to receive Wesley, so John instead confronted the 
Society. He received some positive response of prayer, and 
Wesley hoped that the Society would maintain the traditional 
observance of fasting. The optimism was soon shattered when 
Mr. Ingham's testimony in support of the means of grace and 
degrees of faith were rebuffed. 78 Another chance encounter 


into the utmost heaviness; indeed wherever I went I found 
more and more proofs of the grievous confusion it had 
occasioned; many coming to me, day by day, who were once 
full of peace and love, but were now again plunged into 
doubts and fears and driven even to their wit's end." 


75 Wesley's Journal, 
Heitzenrater, 19:147-48. 

Works, 

eds. 

Ward 

and 

76 Wesley's Journal, 
Heitzenrater, 19:149-50 

Works, 

eds. 

Ward 

and 

77 Wesley's Journal, 
Heitzenrater, 19:151. 

Works, 

eds. 

Ward 

and 

78 Wesley's Journal, 
Heitzenrater, 19:151-52. 

Works, 

eds. 

Ward 

and 
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on June 19 th revealed additional support for the stillness 
doctrine. 

The next few pages of the journal contain a detailed 
apologetic by Wesley on the nature of faith and the 
importance of the means of grace. The Fetter Lane 
controversy dominated almost every entry. By July 22 nd 
Wesley initiated a series of sermons designed "to strike at 
the root of this grand delusion." 79 What followed, across 
several days or journal entries, was an overview of the 
beginnings of the Fetter Lane society and a systematic 
challenge of Molther's position. 80 Most of the argument was 
based upon Scripture as Wesley recapitulated arguments that 
he had addressed earlier with Molther himself. This includes 
the third detailed account of Molther's position, following 
Dec. 31 st , 1739, and April 15 th , 1740, but it was by far the 
most detailed response by Wesley. Wesley systematically 
asserted: 

l."Weak" faith (faith mixed with fear, doubt and 
temptation) exists (citing the Apostle Paul as an example) 
so there are degrees of faith; and 

79 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:153. 

80 Wesley's Journal, Works_, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:153-58. 
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2. There are commandments given by God that the 
justified are obliged to maintain, including the means of 
grace (in which Wesley includes, prayer, reading and hearing 
scripture, and receiving the Lord's Supper.) 81 
While Wesley relied almost exclusive upon scriptural 
arguments, he also relied upon experience when he wrote of 
Communion as a converting ordinance. 82 Wesley also cited 
scriptural evidence of Jesus' original command to the 
disciples (while Wesley would classify them as unbelievers) 
in the Upper Room. In this case, Wesley relied upon precept 
and example. 83 

Wesley continued the series of arguments on June 28 ch 
when he insisted "that the Lord's Supper was ordained of God 
to be a means of conveying to men either preventing, or 
justifying, or sanctifying grace, according to their 


01 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:157. 

82 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:158. Wesley wrote, "Among us it has been 
diligently taught that none but those who are converted, who 
'have received the Holy Ghost,' who are believers in the 
full sense, ought to communicate. But experience shows a 
gross falsehood of that assertion that the Lord's Supper is 
not a converting ordinance. Ye are the witnesses. For many 
now present know, the very beginning of your conversion to 
God (perhaps, in some, the first deep conviction) was 
wrought by the Lord's Supper."(Emphasis Author's). 

83 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:158. 
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necessities." 84 On the next day (Sunday) he preached upon 
the necessity of good works, which includes, "praying, 
communicating, searching the Scriptures, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, assisting the stranger, and visiting or 
relieving those that are sick or in prison." 85 Many members 
of Fetter Lane, however, continued to resist. 86 

The following Sunday, July 20, 1740, Wesley preached in 
Moorefields on "the 'work of faith' and the 'patience of 
hope' and the 'labor of love.'" 87 In the evening, Wesley 
attended the Fetter Lane love-feast, "at the conclusion of 


84 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:159. 

85 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:159. 

86 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:159-61. Wednesday, July 2 nd Wesley went 
again to the society and reported, "but I found their hearts 
quite estranged. By Friday there are only a handful "who 
will stand in the old paths" (159) . On Wednesday, July 16, 
John read to the society an extract from The Mystic Divinity 
of Dionysius that argues that the means of grace should not 
be practiced prior to being born of God. A number of the 
society agreed with this position and questioned Wesley's 
personal spiritual condition. The debate escalated until 
someone asked whether Wesley could preach to Fetter Lane 
(Chapel). The answer was, 'No, this place is taken for the 
Germans"(161). Ward and Heitzenrater observe that the 
preaching was intended for Fetter Lane Chapel (161, n.31), 
which had been leased by James Hutton. Wesley withdrew from 
the debate and on Friday met with a small group to determine 
how to proceed at Fetter Lane. 

87 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:161. 
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which, having said nothing till then," Wesley offered one 
more apologetic (his third) for acknowledging the degrees of 
faith and for practicing the means of grace. 88 Wesley and 
eighteen others withdrew from the Society. By Wednesday, 

July 23, approximately twenty-five men and forty-eight women 
continued with the Foundery Society, in a building Wesley 
purchased on November 11, 1739, when the problems seemed 
inevitable. 89 By June 17, 1740, Charles Wesley recorded that 
the Foundery Society, the mother-church of Methodism, 
numbered three hundred members. 90 


88 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:162. Wesley's argument was concise as he 
recounted the three major assertions of the quietists. 

First, there is no such thing as weak faith so that 
justifying faith includes the full assurance of faith and a 
"clean heart." Second, persons should not use the ordinances 
of God, also known as means of grace, until they have faith. 
Third, for persons to search the Scriptures, to pray, or to 
communicate, before having this faith, was to seek salvation 
by works. Wesley replied, "I believe these assertions to be 
flatly contrary to the Word of God. I have warned you hereof 
again and again, and besought you to turn back to the Law 
and the Testimony." Wesley reminded the members that he had 
struggled to remain with them to this point but now he must 
give them up to God and encouraged those of the same 
judgment to follow him. 

89 Wesley's Journal, Works_ , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:162-63, n.38. See also John Simon, 

Methodist Societies , 9-15. 

yu Simon, John Wesley and the Methodist Societies , 
19-25. The Fetter Lane Society also attempted to convert the 
new leadership at the Foundery Society to the stillness 
doctrine (22-23). Other members from Fetter Lane would visit 
occasionally the Foundery Society, but they were not allowed 
to influence the organization or the devotional practices at 
the new site (25). 
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In presenting the details of the controversy, the 
central issues cannot be overlooked. A review of the 
context helps to determine the significance of this 
encounter. Wesley had left Georgia with a feeling of defeat 
and incompleteness. The most positive aspect of his 
missionary endeavor was his encounter with the Moravians. 
Once back in England it was Moravian Peter Bohler who 
mentored Wesley and guided him to the theological 
"heartbeat" of the eighteenth century British evangelical 
revival, justification by faith. It was also Bohler who 
provided Wesley with a fresh start in ministry with the 
Fetter Lane society. Based on Wesley's theological emphasis 
in his field preaching and his relationship with the 
Moravians (including Wesley's visit to Germany), the 
encounter with Phillip Molther's doctrine of stillness must 
have been especially disconcerting. 

As early as November 7, 1739, Wesley had sought help 
from his long time Moravian friend August Spangenberg with 
little satisfaction. 91 Wesley's greatest antagonist in this 


91 Simon, John Wesley and the Methodist Societies , 
120. Wesley writes, "Wed. 7. — Being greatly desirous to 
understand the ground of this matter, I had a long 
conference with Mr. Spangenberg. I agreed with all he said 
of the power of faith. I agreed, that "whosoever is" by 
faith "born of God doth not commit sin:" But I could not 
agree, either, that none has any faith, so long as he is 
liable to any doubt or fear; or, that till we have it, we 
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issue, Molther, was a part of the Moravian community Wesley 
loved and appreciated. Some authors note that Molther's poor 
English may have exacerbated the issue with the Fetter Lane 
community. 92 Language, however, was not a consideration in 
the direct encounters considering Wesley's command of German 
and the common language of scholarship, Latin. 

Wesley was compelled to defend practices that were 
embedded in his Anglican heritage. In the height of Wesley's 
early theological vigor and evangelical zeal, he was given a 
theological conundrum that challenged the depth of his 
sacramental sensibilities. Stephen Gunter notes that Wesley 
should not have been surprised, since John's own "faith 
alone" message was probably creating the same problem in 
local parishes. 93 John may have also exacerbated the issue 
when adherence to church attendance and Communion were left 
out of the original rules. 94 


ought to abstain from the Lord's Supper, or the other 
ordinances of God." 

92 Rack, 203. 

93 Gunter, 87. 

94 Gayle Carlton Felton, This Gift of Water: The 
Practice and Theology of Baptism Among Methodists in America 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992), 15-18; Gunter, 83-85. As 
noted earlier and in defense of Wesley, The Fetter Lane 
Society rules were founded under the direction of Bohler and 
in the presence of other Moravian influences. Wesley may not 
have advocated that the members observe Eucharist since it 
raised questions concerning who should be admitted to the 
Lord's Table. The Moravians had already shown an inclination 
to prohibit persons, including John Wesley in Maierborn 
(Gunter, 83). Wesley himself was prone to refuse 
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Wesley perceived that the faith of a number of his 
followers at Fetter Lane was gradually being destroyed. The 
stillness controversy raged on a practical theological level 
with real consequences resting on the outcomes. Wesley's 
argument for levels of faith may well have set the stage for 
his understanding of the ordo salutis, or "Scripture Way of 
Salvation." 95 If nothing else, Wesley's understanding of 
degrees of faith may well have been a theological necessity 
and a personal, existential need in his own quest for 
assurance. 96 


communicants that had not been baptized by an Anglican 
priest. An issue that had created problems for him in 
Georgia (Felton, 16-17). Wesley, perhaps a bit self- 
conscious from the Hopkey incident, may well have chosen not 
to raise the issue at all. Wesley probably assumed that the 
Anglican emphasis would prevail. 

95 Wesley, "The Scripture Way of Salvation," Works, 
ed. Outler, 2:153-69; Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:136, 154-55. See also Collins, 64-65. 

Outier places one creation of this sermon in the midst of a 
1757 dissenter controversy over the "faith of adherence," 
and the "faith of assurance" (the latter being Wesley's 
emphasis). Wesley actually encountered this same controversy 
on Jan. 25 th , 1740 (136) . Ken Collins actually places the 
Fetter Lane controversy in his discussion of relationship 
between the necessity of repentance (and works meet for 
repentance) and faith. Collins observes the change from 
Wesley's 1738 preaching in his University sermon, "Salvation 
by Faith," and the first Methodist conference of 1744. 
Collins asserts that Wesley's change was precipitated by his 
encounter with the Moravians. Wesley's defense of "weak 
faith," would also imply an emerging definition of an 
ongoing process of change in the believer (136-37), 
including the wilderness state mentioned on Feb 28, 1740 
(141) . 

96 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists, 80-89, 224-25, 308. 
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Wesley would continue his ministry and face a number of 
other controversies. 97 Wesley's dispute with Phillip Molther 
and others from Fetter Lane over the stillness doctrine and 
the means of grace would also continue for a number of 
years. 98 Wesley's relationship with friend James Hutton was 
especially bitter and took several years to heal. 99 
The Means of Grace and Early Methodism 

Wesley's detailed argument for the means of grace at 
Fetter Lane set the stage for his continued use of this term 
to emphasize an increasing number of sacramental practices. 
Wesley actually described the various practices in the means 
of grace using different categories in sermons and other 
writings, particularly in key documents of Methodist polity. 


97 Simon, John Wesley and the Methodist Societies , 
35-36; Wesley's Journal, Works, eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 
19:174-86. For instance, by December 12, 1740 Wesley faced a 
new challenge at Kingswood, where a headmaster, John 
Cennick, challenged the society and school with Calvinistic 
inclinations until March 1741. 

98 Wesley's Letters, Works, ed. Baker, 26:72-73; 
Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 19: 

250, 260, 267-68, 271, 274, 296, 310, 314; 20:136-38. See 
also Gunter, 97-103. Gunter recounts that the issue of 
quietism surfaced again in Charles Wesley's life and 
concludes the controversy with a fateful meeting between 
Wesley and Count Zinzendorf on September 3, 1741 at Grays 
Inn Walks. As late as November 14, 1741, Wesley drafted a 
letter to Hutton, responding to further critiques by 
Spangenberg, Molther and others. The controversy continued 
to September 1, 1746, when Wesley published a letter in his 
journal extract rebutting Benjamin Ingham's apolgia for the 
Moravians (Wesley, 20:136, n. 7). 

99 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 22:303. 
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Wesley's practice of the Eucharist is an example of his 
continued advocacy and emphasis of the means of grace. 

The original preaching date of the sermon, "The Means 
of Grace," is unknown. Outler dates it as 1746 but notes 
that the referent biblical passage was used in 1741. 100 It 
has a clear relationship to the Fetter Lane controversy. 
Wesley includes three "chief means" in this initial sermon - 
- prayer, searching the scriptures and participating in the 
Lord's Supper. 101 Church attendance is included in Wesley's 
second discourse on the Sermon on the Mount. 102 Wesley 
provides a list of both practices in "The Scripture Way of 
Salvation:" 

First, all works of piety, such as public prayer, 
family prayer, and praying in our closet; receiving the 
Supper of the Lord; searching the Scriptures by 
hearing, reading, meditating; and using such a measure 
of fasting or abstinence as our bodily health allows. 

Secondly, all works of mercy, whether they relate to 
the bodies or souls of men; such as feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, entertaining the stranger, visiting 
those that are in prison, or sick, or variously 
afflicted; such as the endeavoring to instruct the 
ignorant, to waken the stupid sinner, to quicken the 
lukewarm, to confirm the wavering, to comfort the 
feebleminded, to succour the tempted, or contribute in 
any manner to the saving of souls from death. 103 


100 Outler, introductory Comment to Wesley, "The Means 
of Grace," Works. , ed. Outler, 1:376. 

101 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works. , ed. Outler, 

!:381. 

102 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, II," Works. , ed. 
Outler, 1:496. 

103 Wesley, "The Scripture Way of Salvation," Works , 
ed. Outler, 2:166. 
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Wesley includes practices such as reading, meditation and 
prayer from his sermon, "On Family Religion." 104 Wesley's 
sermon, "On Visiting the Sick," demonstrates how "acts of 
mercy" balances Wesley's earlier emphasis on "acts of piety" 
in the means of grace. 105 Wesley's emphasis on these two 
categories is evident in other sermons and is indicative of 
traditional Anglican nomenclature in his day. 106 

One interesting description of the means of grace in a 
printed sermon actually came much later, in 1781, with his 
sermon, "On Zeal." Wesley began is description with a series 
of concentric circles around the love of God, which is 
enthroned on the inmost soul of the believer. The first 
circle contains the holy tempers—" Long-suffering, 


104 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works, ed. Outier, 

3:340. 

105 Wesley, "On Visiting the Sick," Works, ed. Outier, 
3:385-89. 

106 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works , ed. Outier, 
1:343, n. 68. The language of "acts of mercy," and "acts of 
piety," is cited in the Anglican Homily "Of Good Works." 
Examples of each phrase can be found in other writers 
including Joseph Mede, Thomas A Kempis, William Law, Thomas 
Aquinas and even in a proverb attributed to "Plucheria." 
Outier lists other citations and notes that Wesley used this 
language to describe a number of personal and social 
devotional practices, but never set the categories against 
each other. 
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gentleness, meekness, goodness, fidelity, temperance." 107 

What follows are circles of practices that Wesley described 

as the means of grace. First, there are works of mercy, 

"whether to the souls or bodies of men," followed by works 

of piety — "reading and hearing the word, public, family, 

private prayer, receiving the Lord's Supper, fasting or 

abstinence." 108 Wesley concluded. 

Lastly, that his followers may the more effectually 
provoke one another to love, holy tempers, and good 
works, our blessed Lord has united them together in 
one—the church, dispersed all over the earth; a little 
emblem of which, of the church universal, we have in 
every particular Christian congregation. 109 

While specific works of mercy are not mentioned, Wesley did 

elaborate on works of piety and established a relationship 

between the two sets of practices and the affectual life (or 

tempers) within the believer. Wesley also provided a context 

for these practices, the church. 

The means of grace became a standard phrase for Wesley 

in Methodist polity and ministry. Wesley, in "The Nature, 

Design and General Rules of the United Societies," stressed 

that Society members should evidence their desire for 

salvation in three ways, by doing no harm and avoiding evil. 


107 

Wesley, 

"On 

Zeal," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

3:313. 

108 

Wesley, 

"On 

Zeal," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

3:313-14. 

109 

Wesley, 

"On 

Zeal," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler, 

3:314. 
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by doing good, and by attending upon all the ordinances of 


God. 110 

The "Larger" Minutes of 1778 may be one of the most 
important documents to demonstrate how Wesley incorporated 
the means of grace as a part of the regular examination of 
all lay ministers. 111 Wesley encouraged his ministers to 
view their "helpers" as pupils and to encourage them in 
using all the means of grace. 112 In this document, Wesley 
revealed a description of the means of grace that differs 
from the language of acts of mercy and piety. Wesley now 
used the language of instituted and prudential means of 
grace. The instituted means (very similar to Wesley's 
understanding of ordinances or acts of piety) include Prayer 
(private, family and public), searching the Scriptures (by 
reading, meditating and hearing), the Lord's Supper, Fasting 
and Christian Conference. 113 The prudential means include 


110 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works , ed. Rupert Davies, 9: 69-73. The ordinances Wesley 
list include: The Public Worship of God; The ministry of the 
Word, either read or expounded; The Supper of the lord; 
Family and private prayer (Family prayer added in the 1744 
revision) Searching the Scriptures; and Fasting or 
abstinence (73). 

111 Wesley, "A Plain Account of Kingswood School," 
Works , ed. Jackson, 13:299, "A Short History of the People 
Called Methodist," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:322-24. 

112 Wesley, "A Short History of the People Called 
Methodist," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:322. 

113 Wesley, "A Short History of the People Called 
Methodist," Works, ed. Jackson, 13:322-23. 
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particular rules, arts of holy living, acts of ministry and 
larger attitudes toward daily living listed under the 
headings of watching, denying ourselves, taking up our 
cross, and exercising the presence of God. 114 

The overall influence of Wesley's emphasis upon the 
means of grace can best be seen in his use of the "chief 
means of grace," the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 115 While 
Methodists were encouraged to attend local parishes to take 
the Lord's Supper, both John and Charles Wesley eventually 
presided over Communion services as early as 1740 in 
Bristol. 116 Often Methodists would attend special Communion 
services for the sick or form smaller groups in order to 
receive the Eucharist. 117 By 1745 Communion services were 
taking place in Methodist preaching houses in London and in 
Bristol and ultimately the Wesley's conducted services on a 
limited basis throughout the countryside as well. 118 The 
vast number of communicants not only influenced Anglican 
Church services; they also served as a testimony to Wesley's 
emphasis on this particular means of grace. Ernest J. 
Rattenbury includes a study of Wesley's Journal over the 

114 Wesley, "A Short History of the People Called 
Methodist," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:323-24. 

115 Bowmer, 42. 

116 Bowmer, 63. 

117 Bowmer, 64, 80. 

118 Bowmer, 65-80. 
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last ten years of his life. In the study, Wesley recorded 
celebrating the sacrament with as many as 19,300 
communicants in 17 settings. 119 Wesley conveyed such a 
powerful message concerning the Lord's Supper that many 
Anglican ministers were embarrassed by the sudden influx of 
Methodist communicants. 120 

Out of a sacramental heritage and a controversy 
surrounding the Fetter Lane Society, Wesley adopted a 
terminology, the means of grace, which would remain with him 
throughout his ministry. We turn now to a description of the 
different practices that Wesley associated with this term 
and the ways these means of grace functioned in his life. 
Wesley's theological rationale for the means of grace will 
be addressed more fully in the next chapter. 

Wesley's Practice of the Means of Grace 
A topical review of the means of grace, organized in 
instituted and prudential categories, is a helpful approach 
for understanding the importance of each practice from 
Wesley's perspective. The intent is not to establish 
Wesley's practices as normative for contemporary practice. 
Wesley's particular application of the means of grace may 
not always be appropriate for today. Certain aspects of 

119 Rattenbury, 5. 

120 Rattenbury, 6. 
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Wesley's practices, however, may be appreciated in some 
contexts as examples to be followed. 121 For this study, the 
overview demonstrates the depth of Wesley's use of these 
practices. 

Following Wesley's caution about an undue reliance upon 
these practices, this section includes a review of the 
relatively fixed list of practices known as the instituted 
means of grace. The prudential means of grace are additional 
practices, which are more contextual expressions of 
Christian gathering. Since the prudential means form an open 
category, Wesley does provide three general principles to 
guide decisions as to what is included in this category. The 
sacrament of Baptism concludes this review since this 
practice creates special issues for consideration while 
demonstrating the relationship between more enduring 
practices and the prudential means of grace. 

Wesley often interchanged the phrase "means of grace" 
with the word "ordinances," particularly with regard to 
private devotional practices (i.e. works of piety). 122 These 


121 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition , 9. 

T32 ’ Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 
3:385. Wesley writes, "It is generally supposed that the 
'means of grace ,' and 'the ordinances of God' are equivalent 
terms. We usually mean by that expression those that are 
usually termed 'works of piety.'" Wesley argues that those 
other means of grace would include works of mercy. 
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terms overlap and serve as an indicator that God in Christ 

expected participation in the means of grace. 123 The "means", 

however, were not an end in themselves: 

But we allow that the whole value of the means depends 
on their actual subservience to the end of religion; 
that, consequently, all these means, when separate from 
the end, are less than nothing and vanity; that if they 
do not actually conduce to the knowledge and love of 
God, they are not acceptable in his sight. 124 

Wesley cautioned against any expectation that the means of 

grace would be sufficient for salvation apart from the 

requisite personal faith that Wesley preached. Wesley would 

use any attitude of undue reliance upon the ordinances to 

describe those who were not yet fully Christian, including 

his own early years. 125 Wesley, in the sermon "The Almost 

Christian," compares practicing the means of grace with 

having "the form of religion." The person must be "sincere" 

(a latitudinarian catchword) for the practices to have 

spiritual vitality. 126 Wesley would later change the concept 


123 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler 
1:378; Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 
19:157-58. 

124 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

1:381. 

125 Wesley, "The Almost Christian," Works , ed. Outler 
1:132-36; "The Unity of the Divine Being," 4:66; "On the 
Wedding Garment," 4:147. 

126 Wesley, "The Almost Christian," Works_ , ed. Outler 
1:132-36, especially 134, n.19. Wesley writes, "By sincerity 
I mean a real, inward principle of religion from whence 
these outward actions flow" (134). Note that Wesley was 
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from sincerity to faith. Wesley admonishes that, without 
faith, the mere formality of participating in the means of 
grace alone does not satisfy a thirst for righteousness. 127 

Faith, however, does not render the means of grace 
ancillary for those pursuing the spiritual life. Wesley 
believed that those who are justified by faith need to use 
the means of grace. 128 The practices do not replace 
justification by faith, but they are vital for Wesley in 
deepening spiritual life. Even the improper use of the means 
of grace may ultimately be redeemed once faith is 
established. 129 

Wesley provided a number of different lists of the 
means of grace in his journal and sermons. He speaks of acts 
of piety and mercy, undoubtedly borrowing a language from 
the Anglican tradition. Classifying the means of grace into 
two broad categories, the instituted means of grace and the 
prudential means of grace, may serve as the best taxonomy, 


willing to use this designation well after Aldersgate and 
his emphasis on Justification by faith. 

127 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, II" Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:496-97. 

128 Wesley, "Salvation by Faith, " Works , ed. Outler, 

1:125. 

129 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, IV," Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:545. Wesley writes, "But let the abuse be taken 
away and let the use remain. Now use all outward things but 
use them with a constant eye to the renewal of your soul in 
righteousness and true holiness." 
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since it seems to represent Wesley's own classification. 130 
Henry Knight classifies the means of grace in three 
categories and includes certain Christian dispositions that 
belong to a larger category of the general means of grace. 131 
Wesley himself, however, included these general dispositions 
under the prudential means to demonstrate that such ongoing 
attitudes may embrace new practices. 

Wesley also maintained a certainty about the effects 
that accompany the faithful practice of any means of grace. 
Wesley wrote, "Never can you use these means but a blessing 
will ensue. And the more you use them, the more will you 
grow in grace." 132 Wesley's taxonomy of instituted and 
prudential means allows for diversity in understanding the 
of activity of God. The power of God, however, is not 
restricted by these categories. 133 The instituted and 


130 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 
268-78, see especially, 269. 

131 Henry Knight, diss., 5-7. Knight includes 
universal obedience, keeping all the commandments, watching, 
denying ourselves, taking up our cross daily, and the 
exercise of the presence of God as general means of grace. 

132 Wesley, "A Short History of the People Called 
Methodist," Works , Jackson ed., 13:324. 

133 Maddox, 195. Randy Maddox writes, "Wesley refused 
to confine God's grace in either direction—whether by 
excluding it from all created means or by restricting it to 
certain authorized means. This stance is clearly in keeping 
with his larger understanding of grace. If grace is the 
uncreated personal Presence of the Holy Spirit, then while 
it surely can be mediated through created means (for these 
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prudential categories bear careful consideration in order to 
understand how Wesley conceived the diversity of God's 
activity in creation through Christian practice. 

The Instituted Means of Grace 

Wesley believed that there were five means of grace 
that were demonstrated through the life of Jesus: Prayer, 

The Lord's Supper, Fasting, Scripture, and Christian 
Conference or Conversation. 134 Wesley understood these 
practices to be ordinances, prescribed by God. Wesley did 
exclude Baptism from the instituted means since it was not 
repeated in a person's life. Some scholars today, however, 
understand this sacrament as a bridge between the instituted 
and prudential means of grace. This issue is discussed at 
the end of this chapter. Church participation and Christian 
worship seem to be excluded in this taxonomy but Wesley 
listed both as means of grace in other settings. Both 
practices were incorporated under Christian Conference since 
Wesley had a broad understanding of this particular 
category. 


products are God's gracious activity in creation), it need 
not be confined to such means." 

134 Wesley, "The Minutes of Several Occaisions between 
the Reverend Wesley and Others," Works , Jackson ed., 
8:323-24. See also Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the 
Wesleyan Tradition , 9, 19. 
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Prayer . Wesley emphasized that all prayer should be 


heartfelt prayer. 

Prayer is the lifting up of the heart to God: All words 
of prayer, without this, are mere hypocrisy. Whenever 
therefore thou attemptest to pray, see that it be thy 
one design to commune with God, to lift up thy heart to 
him, to pour out thy soul before him. 135 

In Wesley's Explanatory Notes on the New Testament , he 

commented on Matthew 6:7: "And the very best prayers are but 

'vain repetitions' if they are not the language of the 

heart." 136 What is significant is that Wesley advocated that 

this heartfelt prayer could be found in many forms, both 

extemporary and written. 

Wesley encouraged extemporary prayer in the morning. 
Wesley preached, "Consider both your outward and inward 
state and vary your prayer accordingly." Wesley believed 
that this form was "a more excellent way" of prayer than 
dull repetition of a standard form. 137 Richard Heitzenrater 
notes that Wesley used one form of extemporary prayer, known 
as ejaculatory prayer, while teaching at Oxford. This 


135 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VI," Works , ed. 
Outler, 1:575 

136 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes on the New 
Testament , (London: The Wesleyan Methodist Book Room, 1780; 
reprint, Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1986), 

1:unpaginated. (Further References will be listed at NT 
Notes .) Note: chapter headings originally noted in Roman 
numerals have been converted to Arabic terms for 
consistency. 

137 Wesley, Works , Jackson ed., 7:30 
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prayer, a short sentence prayer of praise, was offered at 
the beginning of every hour. 138 It is interesting, and a bit 
ironic that Wesley, the consummate Methodist, programmed 
"spontaneous" prayer at this point in his life. At the same 
time, Wesley also advocated and used a variety of prayers 
and he identified four basic elements of prayer: petition, 
confession, intercession and thanksgiving. 139 

Wesley also cherished written prayers and he kept a 
personal diary of other people's prayers. 140 Wesley's 
Anglican heritage was the primary source for his written 
prayers. Frank Baker writes, "For John Wesley, The Book of 
Common Prayer ( BCP ) was only just less inspired than the 
Bible." 141 At the same time the BCP was not above revision, 


which Wesley did for American Methodists out of 
ecclesiastical and liturgical necessity. 142 What the BCP 
provided was connectedness with tradition and guidance for 
an expanded prayer life. It also provided a corporate 
structure for prayer in the Daily Office. 143 Devotionally, 


138 Heitzenrater, Elusive Mr. Wesley , 1:60. 

139 Henry Knight, diss., 171. 

140 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 75, 

n. 11. 

141 Baker, 234. 

142 Baker, 242-49. 

143 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition , 23. Harper notes that Wesley joined with others 
for daily services of morning and evening prayer. The size 
of the group varied from a handful of persons, to a parish 
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Wesley seemed to prefer the printed prayers including "forms 


of prayer" (liturgy), over extemporary prayer. 144 Part of 
this preference may be attributed to Wesley's heritage and 
ecclesial politics. Extemporary prayer (coupled with the 
rejection of the BCP ) had played a large part in an earlier 
schism between the Church of England and the Non-comformists 
in 1662. This controversy was a point of dispute, 
particularly in the 1750's, between Methodists and the 
Anglican Church. 145 Wesley's preference for printed prayers, 
however, indicates Wesley's personal understanding and 
appreciation for the BCP and the heritage of the Christian 
faith. 146 

Wesley sometimes rewrote printed prayers into first 
person as a personal devotional practice. 147 Wesley's 
personal practice expanded into publication when, in 1733, 


church or a cathedral. Wesley, however, was consistent in 
his practice of corporate prayer 

144 Baker, 54. Baker writes, "Wesley constantly 
maintained, however, that extempore prayer by itself was 
unsatisfying, stating in 1778: 'I myself find more life in 
the church prayers than in the formal extemporary prayers of 
Dissenters.'" 

145 Baker, 53-54 . 

146 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition , 21. Harper notes that modeling Wesley's use of 
the historic prayers of the church helps people to discover 
formats and themes that are often overlooked due to lack of 
attention, and to pray "in a spirit of community with the 
church universal" (21). 

147 Steve Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 113. 
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he published a series of written prayers for the morning and 


evening of each day of the week with questions for 

meditation and themes for each day: 

Sunday—/The Love of God; Monday—/Love of our 
Neighbor; Tuesday—/Humility; Wednesday— 
/Mortification; Thursday—/Resignation and Meekness; 
Friday—/Mortification (see Wed.) Saturday— 
/Thankfulness. 148 

Wesley also wrote morning and evening prayers for families 
to use each week and prayers for children. 149 

Wesley expected these to be read as if the reader were 
praying them. Each prayer would be read until its meaning 
was a part of the person who read it. The internalization of 
meaning occurred not only in the thoughtful, personal 
reflection on the prayer, but also in the repetitive use. 

Interestingly, Wesley associated the act of prayer with 
breath. Wesley comments on unceasing prayer in 1 Thess. 
5.16, "Prayer may be said to be the breath of our spiritual 
life. He that lives cannot possibly cease breathing." 150 


148 Wesley, " A Collection of Forms of Prayer for 
Every Day of the Week," Works , ed. Jackson, 11:201-37. 

149 Wesley, "A Collection of Prayers for Families," 
Works , ed. Jackson, 11:237-32. 

150 Wesley, 1 Thess. 5.16, N.T. Notes , unpaginated. 
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While human breath may be an automatic response, Wesley 

believed that prayer, like faith, was the direct response to 

the prior activity of the Holy Spirit. In the sermon, "The 

Great Privilege of Those Born of God," Wesley writes. 

The Spirit or breath of God is immediately inspired, 
breathed into the new-born soul; and the same breath 
which come from, returns to God. As it is continually 
received by faith, so it is continually rendered back 
by love, by prayer, and praise, and thanksgiving—love 
and praise and prayer being the breath of every soul 
which is truly born of God. 151 

Wesley's imagery leaves one with the impression of prayer as 
a form of "spiritual respiration." Each act of prayer is 
actually a reaction to the power of the Holy Spirit. This 
co-operant activity provides an ongoing growth in grace and 
an increasing capability toward discernment. 152 Prayer, for 
Wesley became a daily extension of each individual and each 
community. 

Fasting . Fasting, normally the fourth practice listed 
in the "Larger Minutes," was closely connected with prayer. 
Wesley, in his seventh discourse on the Sermon on the Mount, 
wrote that fasting, "is a help to prayer; particularly when 
we set apart larger portions of time for private prayer." 153 


151 Wesley, "The Great Privilege of Those that are 
Born of God," Works , ed. Outler, 1:434-35. 

152 Wesley, "The Great Privilege of Those that are 
Born of God," Works , ed. Outler, 1:434-35. 

153 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VII," Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:600. 
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Wesley observed that fasting could occur in multiple forms 


and for varying lengths of time. He also noted that "of all 
the means of grace there is scarce any concerning which men 
have run into greater extremes." 154 Wesley approached fasting 
with respect for the dangers of extreme asceticism that 
other religious groups endured. 155 

Wesley saw five reasons for fasting: "sorrow for sin, 
bodily health, avoidance of excessive consumption, 
self-punishment (of which scripture and tradition witness, 
but Wesley is reluctant to stress), and as aids to 
prayer." 156 Wesley connected fasting with levels of 
abstinence: the restriction of certain foods, particularly 
pleasant foods. He would advocate this form of fasting 
particularly for those who might have health problems. In 
his later years, Wesley resorted more to abstaining certain 
types of foods than observing his traditional one day fast 
of all foods. Food was always the object of the fast, so 
some liquids might be taken. 157 


154 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VII," Works , ed. 
Outler, 1:593. 

155 Margaret Miles, Practicing Christianity: Critical 
Perspectives for an Embodied Spirituality (New York: 
Crossroad Publishing, 1990), 94-95. 

156 Henry Knight, diss., 17 6. 

157 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition, 49-50. 
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Wesley was constantly alert that fasting might be done 

for the wrong reasons. He challenged others: 

Let us beware of mocking God, of turning our fast, as 
well as our prayers, into an abomination unto the Lord, 
by the mixture of any temporal view, particularly by 
seeking the praise of men." 158 

Wesley also cautioned against abusing one's body during a 

fast, insisting instead that fasting "be an acceptable 

service unto the Lord." 159 

Wesley believed that the practice of fasting 

contributes actively to life. Fasting creates space (and 

time) for other endeavors, particularly prayer. Fasting 

also heightens the sense that one's life is contingent upon 

the grace of God. Hoarding material pleasures, seeking 

personal notoriety, or inflicting physical damage to oneself 

reflected an arrogance or ignorance of this contingency. 

Wesley also associated fasting with almsgiving, which 

he considered "works of mercy, after our power, both to the 

bodies and souls of men." 160 Citing Isaiah 58, Wesley noted 

that fasting has a social consequence as well. 161 If one 
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Outler, 1:608. 
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sees how fasting can heighten contingency upon the loving 

grace of God, then social action can flow out of something 

very different from hierarchical paternalism. The practice 

of fasting encourages a sense of solidarity with those 

people who were marginalized. 162 Social action flows from a 

sense of the mutual need for God's grace of all persons. For 

these reasons, fasting is a means of grace. 

Scripture . Scripture is another instituted means of 

grace alongside prayer and fasting. Wesley is often 

described as a "man of one book." Wesley, however, read 

extensively in other fields and "published approximately six 

hundred works of various themes." 163 His writings revealed 

his passion for scripture. 

I have thought, I am a creature of a day, passing 
through life as an arrow through the air. I am a 
spirit come from God, and returning to God: Just 
hovering over the great gulf; till, a few moments 
hence, I am no more seen; I drop into an unchangeable 
eternity! I want to know one thing,— the way to 
heaven; how to land safe on that happy shore. God 
himself has condescended to teach the way: For this 
very end he came from heaven. He hath written it down 
in a book. 0 give me that book! At any price, give me 
that book of God! I have it: Here is knowledge enough 
for me. Let me be homo unius libri [A man of one 
book]. I sit down alone: Only God is here. In his 


162 Gustavo Gutierrez, We Drink From Our Own Wells: 
The Spiritual Journey of a People (New York: Orbis Books, 
1984), 95-135. Fasting is not the only way to enter into 
solidarity. Gutierrez also demonstrates how solidarity is 
also an anchored in the act of the Eucharist (128-35). 

163 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition, 28. 
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presence I open, I read his book; for this end, to find 

the way to heaven. 164 

The preceding quote not only included Wesley's self¬ 
description as homo unius libri (a man of one book), but 
also revealed how his love for scripture rested in a 
passionate, mystical perspective. For Wesley, scripture not 
only spoke to life, it also had life. 

Wesley was deeply indebted to scripture in his 
preaching, teaching and hymnody. 165 For Wesley, scripture was 
a means of grace as people studied and meditated on the text 
for private devotion and as they heard the scripture 
proclaimed. To appreciate Wesley's love of scripture, 
persons can explore how Wesley interpreted scripture, what 
he recommended in applying the scripture devotionally in 
personal settings, and how he used scripture publicly 
through his preaching. 

Wesley's biblical hermeneutic process was not as 
sophisticated as many methods today, but it was not static 


164 Wesley, "Preface," Works , ed. Outler, 1:104-05. 

165 Franz Hildebrandt, introduction to 'A Little Body 
of Experimental and Practical Divinity,'" in A Collection of 
Hymns for the Use of The People Called Methodists , eds. 

Franz Hildebrandt and Oliver A. Beckerlegge, vol. 7 of The 
Works of John Wesley , Bicentennial ed. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1983), 7:3. Hildebrandt writes, "The Bible, the whole 
Bible, nothing but the Bible—this is the theme of John 
Wesley's preaching and the glory of Charles hymns. The term 
'experimental', 'practical', 'scriptural' are interrelated; 
it is not too much to say that they are interchangeable." 
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either. When confronted with difficult passages, Wesley 
would first turn to divine guidance, then he would compare 
the text with similar parallel passages, meditate upon the 
text and even consult other commentaries by "those who are 
experienced in the things of God." 166 Wesley was deeply 
concerned that the meaning of each text be accurate and 
accessible, so much so that Wesley wrote explanatory notes 
on the Bible. His translation and accompanying notes were 
an academically precise text for its day (acknowledging that 
he borrowed information from other commentators), but it was 
also an understandable one for common readers. In his 
Preface to his New Testament Notes , Wesley wrote: "I write 
chiefly for plain, unlettered men, who understand only their 
mother-tongue, and yet reverence and love the word of God, 
and have a desire to save their souls." 167 

It is important to note the place of authority in 
Wesley's approach to scripture. Though a self-proclaimed 
"Bible-bigot" in 1766, he did balance scripture with other 


166 John Wesley, Explanatory Notes on the Old 
Testament (Bristol: William Pine in Wine-Street, 1765; 
reprint, Salem, Ohio.: Schmul Publishers, 1975), l:viii; 
Wesley, Works , Jackson ed., 5:3-4. In his OT Notes , Wesley 
writes, "The general rule of interpreting Scripture is this: 
the literal sense of every text is to be taken, if it is not 
contrary to some other texts; but in that case the obscure 
text is to be interpreted by those which speak more 
plainly." 

167 Wesley, Preface to NT Notes , unpaginated. 
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forms of authority. 168 Donald Dayton states that other 
reformers tended to view scripture in a sola or 
"disjunctive" (either/or) mode that contrasted the authority 
of scripture against other sources such as church tradition, 
experience or reason. Wesley, however, viewed these forms of 
authority in a conjunctive (both/and) mode. 169 Wesley could 
both herald scripture and listen faithfully to other forms 
of authority because of his understanding of the purpose of 
scripture. Scripture was primarily a reflective instrument 
by which faith and religious experiences were articulated 
and shaped. 170 Scripture was more than a reference guide for 
isolated theological doctrines, it was also a resource for 
ongoing theological reflection based upon the broader 
biblical message. Wesley did not ignore the doctrinal 
formulations arising from scripture; rather he believed that 


168 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 5:42. 

169 Donald Dayton, "The Use of Scripture in the 
Wesleyan Tradition," in The Use of the Bible in Theology: 
Evangelical Options , ed. Robert K. Johnson (Atlanta: John 
Knox Press, 1985), 127-28. Dayton writes, "Wesley was quick 
to castigate ministers who read only the Bible. The Book 
could be understood only through the study of books. Wesley 
restored the Scriptures to a matrix of authority that gave a 
more positive value to reason, experience and 

tradition"(128). 

170 Henry Knight, diss., 219. Henry Knight notes that, 
"Scripture portrays the identity of God and a corresponding 
picture of the Christian life. Wesley does not use terms 
such as story or narrative, but he expresses the single 
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these doctrines were designed to present "one life, one 
promise, and one means to that promised life." 171 

Wesley's recommendations for the devotional reading of 
scripture were designed to produce this complete life of 
Christian faith. Wesley provided a number of suggestions for 
persons reading scripture individually. 

1. Establish a little time in the morning and evening 
for reading. 

2. Read each time sections of both Old and New 
Testament. 

3. Read purposefully in order to know and do the will 
of God. 

4. Relate the passages to the broader messages of the 
Bible and also to basic Christian doctrines. 

5. Give time for "serious and earnest" prayer prior to 
reading. 

6. Constantly ask how the passage might be applied to 
life, either in praise to God, contrition for sin, or 
correction for prior actions. Then resolve to act 
immediately on "the light you then receive." 172 


intention of scripture in such phrases as the 'analogy of 
faith' or the 'general' or 'whole tenor' of scripture." 

171 Henry Knight, diss., 220. 

172 Wesley, Explanatory Notes on the Old Testament , 

1: ix. 
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Scripture was to be accompanied by prayer, reflection, 
and action. The amount of scripture is based more on the 
reader's need and availability, than on programmed goals. 
Wesley himself used a Lectionary in his devotional reading 
in order to capture the full breadth of scripture. 173 

Scripture was not only important for private reading; 
it also shaped Wesley's preaching. Wesley's sermons were an 
extension of his understanding of the power of expounding 
and proclaiming scripture. Wesley's actual preaching, though 
done without a manuscript, did not differ greatly from his 
printed sermons in either form or content. 174 When preaching, 
however, Wesley did include timely comments and 
illustrations appropriate to the preaching context. 175 
Wesley's written sermons were rather straight-forward, 
didactic treatises. 176 George Lawton writes, "Almost at the 
outset he tells the reader what he intends to do; then he 
does it; finally the reader is told that it has been done; 
and he is left facing a finality." 177 Wesley's self-defined 


173 Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the Wesleyan 
Tradition , 30. 

~~ 177 Heitzenrater, Mirror and Memory , 162-73. 


175 Heitzenrater, 

Mirror 

and 

Memory, 

173. 

176 Heitzenrater, 

Mirror 

and 

Memory, 

168, 173 


Heitzenrater writes, "Wesley's published sermons were often 
more instructive than converting, more nurturing than 
chastening" (168). 

177 George Lawton, John Wesley's English: A Study of 
His Literary Style (London: Allen and Unwin, 1962), 240. 
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goal was to preach "plain truth for plain people." 178 
Wesley's sermons, however, followed a Biblical standard, 
included a number of scriptural aphorisms, and were rich in 
"vocabulary, figure and association 179 Wesley's sermons 
provide examples of his familiarity with scripture and his 
expectation that preaching would also communicate the 
biblical message. 

In all, Wesley anticipated that religious experience 
could flow from scripture as well as be shaped by scripture. 
Scripture and the religious life were inseparable. The 
scriptures' power to form and transform is actualized as 
people understand the scripture, read it devotionally, and 
encounter its messages. Thus, God is mediated through 
scripture as a means of grace. 

The Lord's Supper . Recognizing the Lord's Supper as 
another instituted means of grace, Wesley regularly 
participated in the Eucharist and encouraged Methodist 
followers to do the same. Wesley acknowledged that he was 
faithful to the rubrics of the 1662 Book of Common Prayer 
and had a high opinion of the BCP Eucharistic liturgy. 180 
Wesley was not only the leader of a Methodist movement; he 

178 Wesley, "Preface," Works , ed. Outler, 1:104. 

179 Lawton, 94-96, 218-39, 241. 

180 Wesley, "Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion," Works , ed. Cragg, 11:79. 
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was also an Anglican priest. Wesley was making clear that 
Methodism was not a nonconformist sect that separated from 
the Church of England by diverging from its liturgy. 181 
Wesley's sacramental practices actually agreed more 
with an Anglican High Church group, the Nonjurors, than with 
the Nonconformists. Horton Davies notes that Wesley actually 
preferred the first Prayer Book of Edward VI written by 
Bishop Thomas Cranmer. 102 Wesley favored Cranmer's collects 
and traditional lections when he wrote the Sunday Service 
for American Methodists. 183 Bowmer and Davies note that 
Wesley was influenced by the view of a group of Nonjurors 
known as the "Usagers." 184 Davies summarizes the Usagers 
perspective on the practices that are essential for the 
Eucharist. 

Like them he (Wesley) believed in intinction (that 
is, the mixed chalice), the necessity of a prayer of 
oblation as appropriate for the re-presentation of 
Christ's sacrifice, the need for an "epiclesis" or 
explicit invocation of the Holy Spirit on the 
elements, and, finally, in prayers for the departed 
to be included. 185 


181 Bowmer, 99-100. 

182 Cuming, 45-66; Horton Davies, 187; Jasper, 19. 
Ciaming offers a description of Crammer's work. Additional 
information on the influence of Anglican liturgy will be 
addressed in the next chapter. 

183 White, 27. 

184 Bowmer, 35; Davies, 187; Jasper, 28-39. 

185 Horton Davies, 187. 
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Wesley clearly observed practices consonant with the tenor 
of the earlier 1549 Prayer Book , even when at variance with 
the 1662 Prayer Book . 

Although there is no detailed account of an early 
British Methodist Communion service, Bowmer provides a 
detailed reconstruction of Wesley's practice of the Lord's 
Supper. 186 Bowmer notes that Wesley expected an attitude of 
reverence when taking the Eucharist. Wesley, however, 
included the unconventional practice of using hymns to 
establish the ethos of the service, and he inserted these 
hymns within the BCP liturgy. 187 Wesley's other addition to 
the liturgy was extemporary prayer. Wesley allowed ministers 
to use personal prayers following the "Gloria" in his Sunday 
Service , an uncommon practice in Wesley's day, and Charles 
Wesley also records a number of times when impromptu 
intercessory prayer was used. 188 

Wesley also varied the way that Methodists received the 
sacrament, both sitting in pews and kneeling at an altar 
rail, depending often on local custom and the type of church 

186 Bowmer, 82-146. 

187 Bowmer, 82-89. 

188 Bowmer, 90-92. Apparently, this signaled a change 
in Wesley's position since he initially opposed extemporary 
prayer in 1738. Within twenty years Wesley noted he often 
used this type of prayer either before or after a sermon. 
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building (whether Anglican or Dissenting) available. 189 
According to Bowmer, Wesley went through three stages in 
determining who had access to Communion and who was denied 
the Lord's Supper (known as "fencing the table"). 190 Early, 
Wesley followed the rubrics of the BCP and denied persons 
who were not baptized members of the Church of England and 
who had not fulfilled their obligation to notify Wesley in 
advance their intent to take Communion at the next Sunday 
service. Later, during the early days of the Evangelical 
revival, Wesley apparently offered the Eucharist to all 
those who wished to participate, emphasizing the converting 
power of the sacrament and the universality of grace in the 
gospel. Finally, as Methodism grew, Wesley demanded a moral 
and spiritual obligation upon the participant (though 
"seekers" were admitted as well); this included a practical 
obligation of a Methodist class ticket or "Communion note," 
given by the officiating minister. 


189 Bowmer, 93-99. Wesley divided the sexes during the 
services and also collected alms during the Eucharist (an 
older practice almost ignored in John's day). Methodist 
Communion chalices and plates from this time were modestly 
decorated, and Wesley would improvise with other Communion 
utensils if necessary. He also encouraged regular Fast days 
but did not require it prior to receiving the sacrament. 

190 Bowmer, 103-19. Bowmer notes, "While he called all 
sincere penitents, as well as avowed Christians, to partake 
of the Sacrament, he also devised means whereby admission 
was contingent upon moral and spiritual qualifications, and 
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Bowmer notes that Methodist services contained two 


parts. Matins (with preaching and singing) followed by the 
Eucharist. Non-Communicants could then depart, reminiscent 
of the early church when Catechumens were dismissed. 191 

Wesley viewed the practice of receiving the sacrament 
as an obligation. In his sermon, "The Duty of Constant 
Communion," Wesley noted several objections to continual 
practice. 192 Some persons feared that they were not 
personally worthy to take the sacrament. Other persons 
placed such high expectations on being prepared just prior 
to taking Eucharist that they feared they could not obtain 
the spiritual depth necessary to receive communion 


the Lord's Table was thus amply safeguarded against unworthy 
participants"(119). 

191 Bowmer, 118-22. Interestingly, Wesley always made 
provision for young children to take Communion, both in 
Georgia and fifty years later at Kingswood. Wesley expected 
them to be carefully prepared prior to receiving Communion, 
but would not deny even a young nine year old girl the 
desired Eucharist. 

192 Wesley, "The Duty of Constant Communion," Works , 
ed. Outler, 3:427-39. See also Albert Outler, introduction 
to John Wesley (New York, Oxford University Press, 1964), 
332-34. Outler notes the sermon was first published in the 
Arminian Magazine in 1787, but the origin of the sermon is 
unclear. Outler, in his smaller Oxford compend, notes that 
Wesley himself alludes to an original dating of February 19, 
1732 (334). Outler, in his introduction to Wesley's "The 
Duty of Constant Communion," notes that this original work 
was an extract of Nonjuror Robert Nelson's The Great Duty of 
Frequenting the Christian Sacrifice written in 1707. The 
terminology of "constant Communion," however, refers to a 
1734 tract by Tomas Bury, The Constant Communicant (427). 

The Sermon itself is an interesting synergy of Nelson and 
Wesley's thought. 
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regularly. Wesley countered these objections by noting that 
what is expected of the person prior to Communion is no more 
than is expected of any Christian at any time. 193 Wesley 
addressed the objection of needing time to prepare for the 
sacrament. John answered that, "all the preparation that is 
absolutely necessary is contained in those words, 'Repent 
you truly of your sins past; have faith in Christ our 
Savior.'" 194 For people who feared they would lose reverence 
or "benefit" from regular participation in the sacrament, 
Wesley responded, "Whatever God commands us to do we are to 
do because he commands, whether we feel any benefit thereby 
or no." 195 Finally, Wesley replied to those who contended 
that the Church requirement was that they should participate 
only three times a year. Wesley argued that this number is a 
minimum requirement. He countered, "We obey the Church only 
for God's sake. And shall we not obey God himself?" 196 This 
form of challenge summarized Wesley's desire to observe this 
ordinance out of a sense of obedience. 


ed. 

193 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:435-37. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works , 

ed. 

194 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:436. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works , 

ed. 

195 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:437. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works , 

ed. 

196 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:438. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works, 
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Wesley, however, also believed that taking Communion 
should be practiced with a sense of expectation. Considering 
the Lord's Supper as a mercy from God to humanity Wesley 
wrote, "Through this means we may be assisted to attain 
those blessing which he hath prepared for us; that we may 
obtain holiness on earth and everlasting glory in heaven." 197 
Wesley's desire to see his Methodist followers take 
Communion regularly was based both on obedience to Christ 
and on the hope that blessing and holiness would follow the 
use of this important means of grace. 

Christian Conference and Congregational Life . The fifth 
practice Wesley mentioned in the instituted means of grace 
is the gathering of Methodist ministers known as the 
Conference. For Wesley, the term also included a more 
general description of Christian conversation. 198 Henry 
Knight describes Wesley's Conference in this broad way, as 
"both the fellowship of believers and rightly ordered 
conversations which minister grace to hearers." 199 Wesley's 
understanding of the purpose of the Conference, and the 
purpose of Methodism, imply a larger understanding of nature 

197 Wesley, "The Duty of Constant Communion," Works_, 
ed. Outler, 3:432. 

198 Wesley, "A Short History of the People Called 
Methodists," Works , ed. Jackson, 13:323. 

199 Henry Knight, diss., 7. 
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of the life of the church in all of its gatherings and 

interactions. This life is best described in the gathering 

of the local congregation. 200 

In this section we look to the Conference as 

representative the church's connectional gatherings. The 

section also explores how the traditional fellowship of 

believers, the congregation, functions in the means of 

grace. One must also note that Wesley's understanding of 

conference further implies the smaller group gatherings 

within the Methodist societies. These groups are addressed 

under the prudential means of grace. 

The literal meaning of "conference” is "together." 201 

The Methodist Conference was not merely a loose association 

of individuals, but it was an intensive, organic community. 

Specifically, Wesley used the word to describe groups of 

people, particularly lay preachers from different Methodist 

circuits who met with John and Charles. 

This I did for many years, and all that time the term 
Conference meant not so much the conversation we had 
together, as the persons that conferred; namely those 
whom I invited to confer with me from time to time. 202 


200 Wesley, "On Zeal," Works , ed. Outler, 3:313-14. 

201 James D. Nelson, "Christian Conference," in 
Wesleyan Spirituality in Contemporary Theological Education , 
ed. Hal Knight (Nashville: United Methodist Church, 1987), 

48 . 

202 Wesley, "Of Attending the Church," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 13:248. 
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Beginning in August 1743, Wesley originally called the early 
Methodist conference meetings to deal with specific 
doctrinal issues. 203 The gatherings included Methodist 
ministers from various preaching circuits who represented 
all of Methodism, the various societies as well as the 
connections between these societies. 204 The conference, in 
this context, represented all of Methodism. 205 The ministers' 
"conversations" (recorded in the Minutes) also represented 
their various pastoral activities as well as their 
theological concerns. 

W. Paul Jones interprets the Methodist phenomenon "as 
an evangelical ’order’ within Anglican ecclesiology.” 206 
Wesley would agree that Methodism was a part of the larger 
Anglican church, but also that it was a legitimate extension 
"according to Anglican faith and practice." 207 


203 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 142, 152-54, 282-84, 293-94. This form of annual 
conference, beginning in 1745, would continue throughout 
Wesley's life as a means of determining and reinforcing 
Methodist doctrine and polity. Later in Wesley's life, those 
persons attending the annual conference were named the legal 
heirs of Methodist holdings (283-84). 

204 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 139-54. 

205 How Christian conference represents smaller groups 
within the Methodist societies is discussed in the next 
section. 

206 W. Paul Jones, "The Wesleyan Means of Grace," in 
Wesleyan Spirituality in Contemporary Theological Education , 
ed. Hal Knight (Nashville: United Methodist Church, 1987), 
11 . 

207 Watson, Early Methodist Class Meeting, 14. 
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Christian conference implied more than the connectional 
meetings between the various Methodist preachers to converse 
doctrinal and pastoral issues. 208 As noted, this term may 
also be used to explain the connections between the various 
activities within the church that comprise its life and 
ministry. Many of these practices are considered 
individually as means of grace. The complex arrangement of 
these activities organized around congregational life and 
worship provide a broader understanding of this means of 
grace. 

Wesley understood that the spiritual life and communal 
life were inseparable. While church attendance might be 
considered a personal act, Wesley understood the broader 
activity of the church as a means of grace. 209 Wesley 
understood that church attendance was a means of grace and 
expected Methodist to attend local congregations. 210 Steve 


208 Brian E. Beck, "Connexion and Koinonia: Wesley's 
Legacy and the Ecumenical Ideal," in Rethinking Wesley's 
Theology for Contemporary Methodism , ed. Randy Maddox, 
(Nashville, Kingswood Books, 1998), 129-36. 

209 Wesley, "On Zeal," Works, ed. Outler, 3:313-14. 

210 Wesley, "Directions Given to the Band Societies," 
Works , ed. Rupert Davies, 9:79; Wesley's Journal, Works, 
eds. Ward and Heitzenrater, 19:146-47. Church attendance is 
listed as one of the means of grace, distinct from 
Eucharist, during the Fetter Lane controversy. Wesley's 1744 
directions to the Band Societies also instructed members "to 
be at Church, and at the Lord's table, every week"(9:79). 
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Harper's description of the instituted means of grace as 
primarily personal practices can be questioned at this point 
when addressing the significance of church gathering. 211 
Wesley seemed to suggest that participating in the larger 
social life of the church is influential beyond personal 
exchanges between individuals. Church participation includes 
an ordering of relationships on a much larger scale. Randy 
Maddox asserts that, for Wesley, the church served a primary 
function of "social grace." 212 Maddox asserts that church 
provided the context for corporate liturgical worship and 
Eucharist. Wesley's belief that the church is the 
appropriate location for the administration of the means of 
grace enhances the argument for participation in 
congregational life. How Wesley understood worship in the 
context of the congregation is important for understanding 
diversity within the Church. 

Wesley included the practice of Christian worship as a 
means of grace, distinct from preaching and the Eucharist, 


211 Steven Harper, Devotional Life of John Wesley , 

269. 

212 Randy Maddox, "Social Grace: The Eclipse of the 
Church as a Means of Grace in American Methodism," in 
Methodism in Its Cultural Milieu , ed. Tom Macquiban 
(Cambridge: Applied Theology Press, 1994), 133-34. Maddox 
writes, "He was convinced that regular corporate (i.e. 
social) worship - with its Eucharist, preaching and liturgy 
- was a vital means of graciously empowering and shaping 
Christian affections." 
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in his General Rules for the United Societies. 213 Wesley's 
understanding of worship was actually quite inclusive, 
acknowledging the need for a wide variety in modes of 
worship. 214 He wrote, "As long as there are various opinions 
there will be various ways of worshiping God; seeing a 
variety of opinion necessarily implies a variety of 
practice." 215 Wesley surprisingly included a number of 
congregational issues that worshippers may be tolerant 
about; church polity, modes of infant Baptism, structured or 
extemporary prayer, water Baptism, and taking the Eucharist 
as a memorial. 216 These issues threatened to separate 
Anglican Methodists from Nonconformists, including those who 
were joining Methodist societies. Wesley offered, "I have no 
desire to dispute with you one moment upon any of the 
preceding heads. Let all these smaller points stand 
aside." 217 It should be noted that Wesley did not eliminate 
the sacraments of Baptism and Eucharist; he merely allowed 


213 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies,' 
Works , ed. Rupert Davies, 9:73. 

214 Wesley, "Catholic Spirit," Works , Outler, ed., 

2:81-95 

215 Wesley, "The Good Steward," Works , ed. Outler, 

2:285. 

216 Wesley, "The Good Steward," Works , ed. Outler, 
2:289-90. 

217 Wesley, "The Good Steward," Worics, ed. Outler, 

2:90. 
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for different modes of practice and understanding. Wesley 
asserted. 

But everyone must follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, in simplicity and godly sincerity. He must 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, and then act 
according to the best light that he has. 218 

This broad view of worship seems to coincide with John's own 

ecumenical synthesis of Anglican/sacramental and 

Dissent/evangelical worship styles. 219 Wesley also 

incorporated several special services from Moravian sources 

(love-feasts and watch-night services) and Presbyterian 

sources. 220 Horton Davies notes that, "like the worship of 

the Puritans, Wesley's theory of worship emphasizes the 

notes of simplicity, obedience, and edification." 221 


218 Wesley, "The Good Steward," Works, ed. Outler, 

2:85. 

219 Horton Davies, 184, 209. Davies notes, "The 
potential danger of sacramentalism is formalism; the 
potential danger of evangelicalism is excessive 
individualism. The combination of the Word and the Lord's 
Supper in the Methodist movement meant that the strength of 
each emphasis neutralized the weakness of the other" (209). 
Henry Knight develops this theme of appositions in his 
doctoral dissertation. 

220 Horton Davies, 197-200. Wesley's Covenant Service 
was an adaptation of Joseph Alleine's Call to the 
Unconverted and his Directions for Believers Covenanting 
with God (197) . Davies believes this brought Wesley very 
close "the heart of the Puritan tradition," borrowing from 
both Presbyterian and Baptist emphases (199). See also David 
Tripp, The Renewal of the Covenant in the Methodist 
Tradition (London: Epworth Press, 1969), 5-39. 

^ Horton Davies, 187. Adoration and union with 
Christ, according to Davies, was best expressed in Charles 
Wesley's hymns. 
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While there could be diversity within the corporate 


worship of particular congregations, Wesley believed that 
the overall life of the Church provided consistency and 
structure that shaped the life and thought of individuals. 
This broader structure includes specific practices, a 
particular liturgical form and even specific content. 

Wesley, as noted above, emphasized the sacraments, as did 
the Dissenters. 222 He also believed that the structure of 
the liturgy provided a framework of corporate discipline, 
communicated through Christian doctrine as well as Christian 
practice. 

In letters, Wesley referred to the Church of England 
with "her Articles, Homilies, or Liturgy." 223 For Wesley, 
the liturgy of the church as well as the Articles of 
Religion or the Homilies of the Church communicated 
theological concepts. The homilies, like Wesley's Sermons on 
Several Occasions , did not carry the same doctrinal 
authority as the actual Articles of Religion. Wesley's own 
Sermons provided a pattern for preaching doctrine, and (with 


222 Buxton, 133-44. Buxton notes that the Puritan view 
of the Eucharist, particularly the consecration of the 
elements, was actually quite similar to that of moderate 
Anglicanism in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 

223 Wesley, Works , Jackson ed., 9:83 & 107, 10:307 & 
508, 12:256. See also, Wesley, "The Principles of a 
Methodist Farther Explain'd," Works. , ed. Rupert Davies, 
9:186. 
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Wesley's New Testament Notes ) established guidelines of 
doctrinal formulation. 22 ' 1 Wesley, however, also provided 
American Methodists a modified BCP , the Sunday Service , to 
establish a liturgical structure for che emerging church. 
James White notes, "The Sunday Service calls for a highly 
disciplined life, structured on the appointed means of grace 
and lived in Christian community." 225 The church, through 
its liturgy, then provided a way of ordering life. This 
structure provided a means of grace in its pattern for 
living. The concept of "disciplined community" ultimately 
found fuller expression in the Methodist Conference. 

Christian Conference actually serves as an excellent 
bridge to the prudential means of grace, since many of the 
communal gatherings, particularly the societies, classes and 
bands, are also listed under that category. 226 Maddox 
asserts 

"The interconnection of intentional small groups 
(ecclesiolae) and the worship of the larger church 
(ecclesia) is a central aspect of [Wesley's] dynamic 
conception of grace." 227 


224 Hetzenrater, Mirror and Memory , 178-80. 

225 White, 17. 

226 Wesley, "Minutes of Several Conversations," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 8:323. 

227 Maddox, "Social Grace: The Eclipse of the Church 
as a Means of Grace in American Methodism," 133-34. Maddox 
describes four dimensions of 'social grace' involved in this 
interconnection: (1) Corporate Liturgical Worship and 
Eucharist, (2) Mutual Encouragement and Support, (3) Mutual 
Accountability, and (4) Presence in the Society at Large. 
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Wesley acknowledged that participation in the Church is an 
ordinance of God. Christian "conference" implies other 
contextual communal expressions, including the Methodist 
societies, classes and bands. These groups, as well as other 
devotional practices, are located under the broader, more 
fluid category of the prudential means of grace. 

The Prudential Means of Grace 


The prudential means of grace are those practices that 
engage people at their points of need. Borgen writes, 
"Prudential means may vary according to the person's needs 
and the circumstances, thus showing Wesley's implicit 
concern for man's particular historical situation." 228 Knight 
lists several practices and categories for the prudential 
means of grace, 

1. Particular rules or acts of Holy Living. 2. Class 
and Band Meetings. 3. Prayer meetings, covenant 
services, watch night services, love feasts. 4. 

Visiting the sick. 5. Doing all the good one can, doing 
no harm. 6. Reading devotional classics and all 
edifying literature. 229 

The prudential means of grace are contextual by nature. 

The instituted means belong to the universal church in 
all eras of history and in all cultures. In contrast, 
the prudential means of grace vary for age to age, 
culture to culture, and person to person; they reflect 
God's ability to use any means in addition to those 


228 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 105. 

229 Henry Knight, diss., 7. 
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instituted in accordance with different times and 
circumstances. ,,23 ° 

Henry Knight also includes Wesley's descriptions of 
Christian living under a separate category called the 
"General Means of Grace." 231 These practices or personal 
dispositions can also be identified as prudential means of 
grace; they include "watching, denying ourselves, taking up 
our cross, exercise of the presence of God." 232 The 
prudential means of grace defined a number of practices, 
deeply connected to the Church, which included diverse 
forms. 

The diversity of the prudential means of grace makes 
classification difficult. Wesley, however, did provide two 
typologies worth our attention. Wesley's ordering of various 
Christian gatherings into small groups merits a review since 
this typology offers a deeper understanding of Wesley 
understanding of communal support, identity, and 
accountability. Wesley also provided a set of general 
guidelines to assist Methodists in selecting and practicing 
the prudential means of grace. Wesley's communal gatherings 
will be addressed first, followed by his general guidelines. 


230 Henry Knight, diss., 4. 

231 Henry Knight, diss., 178-84. 

232 Wesley, "Minutes of Several Conversations," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 8:323. 
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Communal Gatherings . Wesley asserts in the Larger 


Minutes that that Methodists should never miss class or band 
meetings class meetings and bands. 233 Wesley apparently 
believed that some form of structured, interpersonal 
interaction, i.e., Christian conversation, was ordained as 
an instituted means of grace. He also believed that some 
forms of those interactions were more contextual. Wesley's 
assumptions appeared to be correct since most of the class 
meetings and bands did not survive into the following 
century. The loss of these groups signaled important changes 
in Methodist theology and the ecclesial life. Understanding 
how the class meetings and bands functioned and later 
dissipated lends insight into future communal gatherings. 

William Dean has stated that the initial function of 
the Methodist class meeting was disciplinary and that the 
"cell groups" (Dean's nomenclature) ultimately incorporated 
other functions including education, fellowship, 
conservation and evangelism. 234 The classes and bands were an 


233 Wesley, "Minutes of Several Occasions," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 8:323; "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works, ed. Rupert Davies, 9:69-79. Helpers are asked, "Do 
not you converse too long at a time? Is not an hour commonly 
enough? Would it not be well always to have a determinate 
end in view; and to pray before and after it?"(323). These 
questions match the rules for class meetings and bands. Most 
of these group practices have been described in the previous 
chapter. See also See also Henry Knight, diss., 178-84. 

234 Dean, 297-311, especially 298. 
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important means of grace for Wesley. Like communities in the 


monastic tradition, they provided a place of gathering for 
the pursuit of the Christian life. Wesley understood that 
his group structure allowed people to embrace the communal 
life without having to withdraw from everyday 
responsibilities. At issue was the necessity of living a 
practical Christian life (engaging daily with the world), 
and yet having a community available that was designed 
specifically for renewal and growth. 

Methodist groups gave people a sense of identity while 
incorporating them into the Christian life. Henderson and 
Marquardt believe that members were offered neutral ground, 
apart from the social expectations of class and culture, to 
experiment with this life, as Henderson says, on cognitive, 
affective, and behavioral levels. 235 Wesley trusted the 
Spirit to communicate grace to the individual at his or her 
level of receptivity. 236 Wesley also trusted that this grace 
occurred through the very connectedness of the people, 


235 Henderson, diss., 161; Marquardt, 59-60. 

236 Watson, Early Methodist Class Meeting , 87. Watson 
writes, "Confronted by the alternatives of a secluded 
pursuit of doctrinal and behavioral absolutes, or a 
pragmatic acceptance of human regeneration in its social 
reality, he unhesitatingly opted for the latter and 
formulated this theology accordingly. He could not regard 
those who "did the best they could" as being beyond the plan 
of salvation any more than he could regard those 'groaning 
for full redemption' as falling short of it." 
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offering identity, discipline fellowship, encouragement, 
correction, and petition. Unfortunately the various groups 
lost their initial vitality as Methodism progressed. 

Dean asserts that the classes lost their religious 
dynamism and were replaced by other evangelistic strategies, 
particularly prayer meetings. 237 Dean also believes that 
there was a theological shift placing greater emphasis on 
experiential expressions of conversion and sanctification. 
Dean notes that the rising criticisms concerning class 
leadership, combined with increase in Methodist chapel 
activities, resulted in a decline in class attendance. 238 
Methodist chapels were growing, but attendees did not join 
the classes, creating a large fringe group of "hearers." 239 

Eventually, a relaxed set of class rules was adopted in 
1889 to accommodate a declining membership. This change 
resulted in a form of class meeting oriented more toward 
evangelistic fellowship that vaguely resembled Wesley's 
original design. 240 David Lowes Watson attributes the demise 
of the class meeting in the United States to the loss of the 

237 Dean, 311-17. 

230 Dean, 317-39, 344-46. 

239 Dean, 339-44. Dean records that the Radcliffe 
Bridge Wesleyan Society, with a membership of 175, built a 
chapel in 1883 that could comfortably seat 1000 people 
(341) . 

240 Dean, 347-62. 
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241 Watson notes that the American frontier did 
not readily support the social and ecclesial order that was 
present in English society in Wesley's day. 242 

While the various communal gatherings did not last, 
they served an important function in providing a place where 
Methodists could explore both individuality and group 
identity in smaller, more intimate settings. Wesley also 
provided a set of guidelines to assist early Methodists in 
their individual conduct and community life. 

Guidelines for Practicing the Prudential Means . Since 
there were such a wide variety of prudential means, one of 
the best forms of organization lies in Wesley's "The Nature, 
Design and Rules of the United Societies." 243 Here Wesley 
instructed group members to operate on three principles: do 
no harm (avoid evil), do good, and attend to the means of 
grace. The prudential means were oriented to social context, 
so the potential impact of these means was considered. In 


241 Watson, "The Demise of the Methodist Class 
Leader," paper presentation at the Wesleyan Studies Group, 
American Academy of Religion, 25 Nov., 1991. 

242 Watson, "Class Leader,"4-6. Watson asserts that 
class leaders became expendable when their authority shifted 
to Methodist clergy, when American revivalism placed 
priority on particular experiences over methodological 
nurture, and when the issue of slavery occupied and divided 
Methodist concerns. 

243 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works , ed. Rupert Davies, 9:69-73. 
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doing no harm, for instance, Wesley included not only proper 
language and social conduct (no cussing, brawling, 
drunkenness), but also economic propriety in wealth and 
borrowing money. Similar to the discussion on abstinence, 
Wesley was concerned with systemic evil as well as actual 
acts of evil. He recognized that, by avoiding participation 
in activities that promoted evil, grace was available. 

The second aspect, doing good, carries the social 
responsibility even further, People engage in doing good "by 
being, in every kind, merciful after their power; as they 
have opportunity, doing good of every possible sort, and as 
far as is possible, to all men." 244 Wesley saw this kind of 
mercy operable in both physical and spiritual need, 
particularly for "them that are of the household of faith or 
groaning to be." 245 It is beyond the scope of this 
dissertation to include all of Wesley's social policy, but 
Wesley clearly saw social praxis as a major aspect of the 
means of grace. 246 


244 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works, ed. Rupert Davies, 9:72. 

245 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works, ed. Rupert Davies, 9:72. 

246 Theodore W. Jennings, Good News to the Poor: John 
Wesley's Evangelical Economics (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1990), 47-69, 119-38. See also chapter 6 and 7 where I 
address works of Mercy and the means of grace. 
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Finally, Wesley's third principle, attending upon all 

the ordinances of God, simply repeats the list of the 

instituted means of grace mentioned above. 247 Wesley 

understood that it was prudential to utilize the instituted 

means of grace. These ordinances were to have contextual 

meaning. However, it must again be noted that the means of 

grace were only channels and carried no inherent worth. 

Remember also, to use the means, as means; as ordained, 
not for their own sake, but in order to the renewal of 
your soul in righteousness and true holiness. If, 
therefore, they actually tend to this, well; but if 
not, they are dung and dross. 248 

In every use of the means, Wesley was concerned about 

spiritual pride. He tolerated no sense of works' 

righteousness. All activities, including classes and bands, 

were means that may be used "without fruit." 249 He 

endeavored to make sure that each person first recognized 

God's activity in behalf of the individual. 

Seeing God's prevenient grace is accomplished in part 

by the general means since they are designed to cultivate an 


247 Wesley, "General Rules of the United Societies," 
Works_ , ed. Rupert Davies, 9:73. Such are, the public worship 
of God; the ministry of the word, either spoken or 
expounded; the supper of the Lord; family and private 
prayer; searching the scriptures; and fasting or abstinence. 

248 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 
1:396-97 

249 Wesley, "Minutes of Several Occasions," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 8:323. 
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attitude. "Watching" and the "exercise of the presence of 
God" are connected to doing no ham and avoiding evil; 
"denying ourselves" and "taking up our cross" are 
specifically mentioned by Wesley as aspects of doing all the 
good one can. 250 Each of these acts cultivates an attitude of 
responsiveness to the grace that people receive. Out of 
context, they may seem oppressive. In reality they are 
effective when working with people in abject poverty and 
also with people who are wealthy or growing in wealth. 

Wesley endeavored to help people avoid temptations in either 
economic status by utilizing the general means. He also 
wanted people to realize that using the means has an outcome 
within the life of each person and group. Grace results in a 
transformed life of holiness and righteousness. While the 
means of grace included a wide array of practices, Wesley 
apparently overlooked some practices from his lists. 
Addressing their exclusion actually provides further insight 
into the possibilities of the means of grace. 

Other Practices and the Means of Grace 

Wesley included a large number of practices in the 
means of grace. But there were certain practices that Wesley 
appears to have overlooked, even enduring practices from 
Wesley's context and from other Christian traditions. These 

250 Henry Knight, diss., 178. 
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additional practices are worth consideration to see if they 
offer further insight into Wesley's understanding of the 
means of grace for contemporary practice. 

One way of discovering their possible relationship to 
the means of grace is to examine two such practices that 
Wesley dealt with quite differently, baptism and 
footwashing. Wesley was a strong adherent of Baptism but did 
not list the sacrament with the means of grace. Wesley also 
dealt with footwashing only tangentially. This practice, 
however, is viewed as a sacrament by other Christian 
traditions. Both of these practices may find a place in the 
means of grace. Baptism provides an excellent example of the 
connectedness between enduring and contextual activities. 
Footwashing demonstrates how different traditions can 
discern and acknowledge the enduring quality of certain 
practices without naming them as formal sacraments. Together 
these practices reveal the flexibility of the means of grace 
to identify, adopt and relate different practices for the 
sake of mediating grace. 

Baptism and the Means of Grace . Scholars researching 
Wesley's taxonomies of the means of grace often must deal 
with Wesley's exclusion of the sacrament of Baptism from 
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regular lists. 251 Yet Baptism is clearly an enduring practice 
that works collaboratively with other practices, such as the 
Wesley covenant service, to mediate grace. 

Theorists have posited a number of reasons concerning 
Wesley relative inattention to this subject. 252 One 
possibility is that Wesley primarily followed his father's 
directions, including publishing Samuel Wesley's tract. 

Short Discourse of Baptism, under a new title in his own 
name. 253 Wesley's initial views were staunchly Anglican, 
following closely the requirements of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but John relaxed his position later in his 
ministry. 254 Wesley did practice adult Baptism during the 
expansion of Methodism and believed that Baptism had both 
soteriological and ecclesial benefits as persons were both 
justified and accepted into the community of believers. 255 

One traditional interpretation asserts that Baptism is 
a powerful means of grace, but only in an initiatory way for 
infants and in a collaborative-confirming manner in 


251 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 121-82, Henry 
Knight, diss., 181-275, especially 257-70; Naglee, 109-38, 
Rob L. Staples, Outward Sign and Inward Grace (Kansas City, 
Mo.: Beacon Hill of Kansas City, 1991), 119-60. 

252 Prince, 93-96; Willhauck, 125-73. 

253 Prince, 67, see especially n. 161. 

254 Gale Felton, This Gift of Water , 25. 

255 Gale Felton, This Gift of Water, 26-48. 
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256 At least three scholars offer substantive research 
on the relationship between Wesley's understanding of 
Baptism and it's implications for contemporary Christian 
religious education. 257 Wesley, however, remains silent upon 
any continual use of Baptism. 

Henry Knight asserts that Baptism, as an instituted 
means of grace, does have an ongoing potential to convey 
grace primarily as a source for other devotional practices. 
Baptism, for instance, may serve as a powerful resource for 
the covenant service, which Wesley includes in his 
prudential taxonomy. 258 For Borgen, the sacrament of Baptism 
did have justifying capability, though, as with all grace, 
this may be lost as the child grows. 259 Wesley's own practice 
concerning infant Baptism apparently changed over his 
ministry, moving from a stricter observance in Georgia based 
upon the 1549 BCP to a more moderate approach in the 1662 
Book of Common Prayer . 260 


256 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 121-23, 160-61. 
For infants, Borgen writes about Baptism, "its function is 
to commence what the Lord's Supper (with other means of 
grace as well) are basically ordained to preserve and 
develop: a life in faith and holiness" (122). 

257 Felton, This Gift of Water , 13-48, 172-80; Naglee, 
205-46; Wilhauck,243-76 . 

258 Henry Knight, diss., 271-75. 

259 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 171. 

260 Naglee, 138-39. 
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Baptism, however, does help us to understand the nature 
of the practices and also the connection among the means of 
grace. Henry Knight notes that baptism was closely connected 
to Wesley's appreciation for covenant renewal services. 261 
Wesley often reminded participants that their covenant 
commitments were connected to their baptismal vows, and he 
encouraged each participant to remember these vows. Wesley 
was using a prudential means of grace, the covenant renewal 
service, to remind persons of the effect and obligation 
associated with an instituted (albeit implicit) means of 
grace. This remarkable connection is reminiscent of 
anamnesis or remembrance in the Lord's Supper (which will be 
discussed in the next chapter), where the liturgical 
participation in the covenant service allowed the 
participants to re-live their baptismal event within the 
context of community. 262 The connection between Baptism and 
covenantal vows could also be associated with the weekly 
accountability in the Methodist societies and class 
meetings. This is a strong example of the potential 
interrelationships among the means of grace. Wesley 
understood that the means of grace do not operate merely in 


261 Knight, diss., 273-75. 

262 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: A 
and C Black, 1945; reprint. New York: Seabury Press, 1983), 
245. 
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isolation, but often God initiates complementary practices 
for the sake of salvation. 

Footwashinq and the Means of Grace . Investigating the 
relationship between footwashing and the means of grace 
raises different questions concerning contextual nature of 
the ordinances in Christian tradition. Wesley himself did 
not name this as a means of grace, nor did he practice 
footwashing. Nonetheless, footwashing provides a helpful 
example of how his interpretive framework functions. 

Wesley's means of grace provides an interesting option 
for scholars who question the actual number of sacraments. 263 
Wesley's descriptions of the prudential and instituted means 
of grace allows Christian traditions to maintain their own 
set standards concerning the formal sacraments while 
appreciating the sacramental quality of other practices 
valued by different traditions. Footwashing, a practice 
often overlooked as a sacrament, provides an example. 264 

Wesley understood that there were only two formal 
sacraments: Eucharist and Baptism. Wesley's definitions of 
the instituted means of grace and the ordinances were also 
closely tied to both Bible and church tradition. While 

263 Browning and Reed, 290-300. 

264 Catherine L. Albanese, America Religions and 
Religion (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing, 1981), 230- 
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Wesley alludes to the ordinances as those practices 
commanded of God, his taxonomy does not include other 
practices, such as footwashing, either as an instituted 
means of grace or as a formal sacrament. Wesley exclusion of 
footwashing is partially due to his rejection of a number of 
traditional Catholic sacraments based upon his anti-Roman 
stance. Wesley's only allusions to footwashing are included 
in his anti-Catholic writings, "a Roman Catechism, 

Faithfully Drawn Out Of the Allowed Writings of the Church 
of Rome, With a Reply Thereto," and "Popery Calmly 
Considered" . 265 Wesley uses footwashing, in both 
circumstances, as a rhetorical foil against the Catholic 
sacrament of marriage, dismissing both as actual 
sacraments. 266 Wesley was biased against any other 
technically defined sacrament other than Baptism and 
Eucharist, a position easily understood in the Protestant 
ethos of England in his day. 267 


243. Certain Primitive Baptist groups in rural Appalachia 
designate footwashing as a sacrament for instance. 

265 Wesley, "Roman Catechism, Faithfully Drawn Out Of 
the Allowed Writings of the Church of Rome, With a Reply 
Thereto," Works , ed. Jackson, 10:86-129; Wesley, "Popery 
Calmly Considered" Works , ed. Jackson, 10:140-59. 

266 Wesley, "A Roman Catechism with a Reply, VI," 
Works , ed. Jackson, 10:127; Wesley, "Popery Calmly 
Considered," Works , ed. Jackson, 10:154. 

267 Colley, 11-54. 
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It is interesting to note, however, that Wesley's 
understanding of the means of grace provides a way for 
others to embrace this practice that Wesley himself choose 
to ignore. Wesley, through the prudential means of grace, 
did create an open category that carried the force of the 
sacraments if not their definition. The prudential means of 
grace theologically affirmed God's freedom without 
challenging the traditional Protestant classification. 
Footwashing could be considered a prudential means of grace 
even for the most ardent Wesleyan, allowing that any 
practice might mediate grace for a limited time. 

Footwashing might also be considered an enduring 
practice, much closer to the instituted means of grace. 
Whether Wesley might entertain or elevate a new practice, 
such as footwashing, as an instituted means of grace may be 
a moot point, particularly since Wesley's own category of 
ordinances expanded during his ministry. Answering the 
question of whether the practice conveys grace would be much 
more important for Wesley. The controlling theological 
principle of mediating grace and the reciprocal response of 
grace evidenced through holiness of heart and life provides 
for a number of prudential practices in Wesley's day as well 
as in contemporary practice. 
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The instituted means of grace, however, can also be 
considered contextual from a broader, more contemporary, 
perspective of diverse Christian traditions. This does not 
mean that the instituted means of grace are merely arbitrary 
selections. Determining which practices are vital for any 
Christian tradition, including the Wesleyan tradition, 
requires a careful and deliberate process with careful 
attention to the broader, comprehensive, Christian 
tradition. The enduring practices that constitute the 
Instituted means of grace for any Christian tradition are 
vital to that tradition. Yet other practices, even other 
sacraments, can be valued and appreciated when they are 
equally vital for another tradition. 

In a contemporary setting, footwashing— or even other 
more traditional sacraments such as marriage, healing and 
ordination— could easily be valued as an instituted means 
of grace for a particular Christian tradition. Wesley 
himself might have deferred to the Church (particularly the 
Anglican Church) to determine what would be considered an 
instituted practice. Christian traditions with diverging 
practices could appreciate one another without sacrificing 
their own valued practices. 

This closing review of Baptism and footwashing actually 
anticipate two key issues which will be addressed with more 
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depth in Chapter Seven— the interactive capabilities of the 
means of grace and the discernment of new practices. The 
reviews of baptism and footwashing are also helpful 
reminders that Wesley's taxonomy of Instituted and 
Prudential practices may be important, but these categories 
are by no means universally fixed for all of Christian 
tradition. Wesley may have overlooked the inclusion of 
Baptism as an Instituted means of grace, but he used this 
ordinance as a powerful reference for other prudential 
practices. Wesley may have also ignored footwashing as a 
sacramental practice, but his definition of the means of 
grace is broad enough to appreciate this practice in other 
settings and to acknowledge it as a possible ordinance for 
other Christian traditions. The means of grace provides a 
language for identifying the sacramental quality of a number 
of practices while respecting the Christian traditions that 
embrace them. 

Summary 

Wesley maintained a passion for the means of grace for 
himself and for the Methodist movement. Wesley's emphasis 
and description of the means of grace emerged out of his 
sacramental heritage and immediate controversy with the 
Moravians. Wesley created categories of Christian practices 
that he would continue to use in his writing, polity and 
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personal practice. These categories included Wesley's 
appreciation for certain enduring practices yet provided a 
way for acknowledging other transitory yet beneficial 
practices. Certain unnamed practices, such as baptism or 
footwashing, may also be included in the means of grace in 
accordance with the Christian Traditions that celebrate 
them. 

Understanding why and how grace is communicated through 
these practices needs to be explored. In the next chapter 
theological rationale for using the means of grace is 
addressed. Wesley's understanding of the Eucharist, the most 
recognized and most debated sacramental practice, is 
analyzed. This analysis reveals key insights concerning 
Wesley's theology in relation to his sacramental 
understanding of all the means of grace. 
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Wesley: A "Graceful" Sacramental Theologian 
Wesley's appreciation for the means of grace emerges 
from his Anglican heritage, and is already articulated 
during the Fetter Lane controversy. Wesley's understanding 
of each practice emerges gradually over time and provide a 
broad organizational understanding of the various practices 
under the headings of institutional or enduring practices, 
prudential or transitory practices, and compassionate 
practices known as acts of mercy. 

The belief that the means of grace can provide a 
theological grounding for a Wesleyan approach to Christian 
religious education lies at the heart of this dissertation. 
The theology emerging from the means of grace is deeply 
sacramental, and it provides a rich resource for additional 
study in Wesley's theology and praxis. Wesley's own 
definition of the means of grace indicates a set of 
theological issues that broaden any contemporary 
understanding of his doctrinal formulations, including his 
soteriology. This theological investigation is important 
since it establishes why the means of grace are spiritually 
beneficial. 

228 
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Wesley's definition of the means of grace raises 
questions about the nature of grace, its theological source 
and relational nature, as well as the soteriological 
implications for persons who receive grace. 1 Wesley does not 
understand grace to be a substance to be poured into the 
believer. Grace is a relationship between God and humanity. 
The Eucharist provides a different approach to understanding 
this relationship. 

The Eucharist is the one formally recognized sacrament 
in Wesley's original taxonomy concerning the means of 
grace. 2 Wesley's eucharistic theology is better understood 
in dialogue with sacramental history, which is often 
overlooked by previous studies. 3 (See Appendix 2 for an 
overview of Anglican liturgy in Historical Context.) An 
analysis of Wesley's eucharistic context provides several 
liturgical or sacramental concepts that interact with 
Wesley's soteriology to provide a rich understanding of the 


1 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 
1:381. Wesley's definition, as mentioned earlier, is "By 
'means of grace' I understand outward signs, words, or 
actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this end-- to be 
the ordinary channels whereby (God) conveys to (persons) 
preventing, justifying or sanctifying grace." 

2 As noted, the act of Baptism is not included as a 
specifically repeatable practice within the means of grace. 
See the last chapter for an explanation. 

3 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 44-48. Borgen's 
study is limited by his heavy reliance upon the ordo salutis 
as the single controlling factor. 
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nature of grace. Grace becomes the central concept that 
describes the mediatorial power of the means of grace. 

Wesley also alludes to the Trinity in his description 
of the sacraments (in ordaining, securing and conveying 
grace). 4 He describes the activity of the Trinity as a 
cooperative effort in communicating grace. Wesley's 
description of the relational, interdependent nature of the 
Trinity suggests that the different practices within the 
means of grace work co-operatively to communicate grace. 

Wesley's definition of the means of grace also invites 
a study of God's communication or "conveyance" of grace, and 
the possibility of humanity receiving or discerning grace. 5 
Wesley's understanding of analogy bridges dichotomous views 
of the spiritual and material realms. For Wesley, our human 
awareness of God, generated through the means of grace, is 
graciously analogous to God's salvific activity in our 
lives. Our awareness of God becomes more complex depending 
on whether we are aware of God's past actions, God present 
relationship or the future hope of God. 

4 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 66-67. See also 
Ole E. Borgen, "John Wesley: Sacramental Theology, No Ends 
without the Means," in John Wesley: Contemporary 
Perspectives, ed., John Stacey (London: Epworth Press, 

1988), 67-82. 

5 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works. , ed. Outler, 

1:381. 
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The means of grace invite an analysis, first of 
Wesley's eucharistic theology. Several theological issues 
then emerge, including the nature of grace (and salvation), 
the Trinitarian activity of God, and the revelation and 
conveyance of grace. Understanding the theology behind the 
means of grace helps explicate the meaning of these 
practices as is suggestive for Christian religious 
education. 

Wesley's Eucharistic Theology 
A preliminary review of Wesley's sacramental theology 
includes both the traditional definition of sacrament and 
the practice of the Lord's Supper. b Traditionally this 
investigation includes the classic definition of the 
sacrament as a sign and symbol (signum and res), even if 
such categories are viewed as suspicious in contemporary 
studies. 6 7 The study, however, continues through a wider 
study of the Eucharist in light of British liturgy, 
including debates concerning Christ's presence in the Lord's 
Supper and the nature of the Eucharistic community. This 
investigation creates an expanded context for understanding 
Wesley's Eucharistic theology. The historical study also 
generates important liturgical concepts that enrich a 


6 Dix, 247-55. 

7 Browning and Reed, 74-78. 
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Wesleyan understanding of the nature of grace, the nature of 
the God who provides grace, and the process by which humans 
receive grace. 

Wesley's Original Sources and Context 

The means of grace, as a category, seems to be 
particularly connected the Lord's Supper as the one 
technically defined sacrament that Wesley himself used and 
encouraged repeatedly. 8 Wesley's writings must be combined 
with his practice of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to 
understand his Eucharistic theology. Several sources in 
Wesley combine to provide a record of his thought in 
dialogue with his Anglican liturgical heritage. 

One major resource for understanding the Eucharist is 
John's brother, Charles Wesley. Charles' hymns are an 
integral part of the Wesley's understanding and explanation 
of the power of the Eucharist and other sacramental 
practices within the means of grace. One limitation of this 
study is that Charles' perspective is mentioned only as it 
contributes to John's understanding. 9 Borgen notes that the 
brothers did not agree concerning all of Charles' hymns, but 
those published as the Eucharistic hymns carry joint 

8 Henry Knight, diss, 178-91. See previous chapter. 

9 Bowmer, 223-34. Bowmer includes an unpublished 
essay by Charles Wesley, "On a Weekly Sacrament," as an 
appendix in his text. 
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consensus. 10 John also edited most of the hymns ("in some 
form or another") included in other collections, including A 
Collection of Hymns for the People Called Methodists . 11 The 
brothers did seem to share the same views of the means of 
grace, particularly the Lord's Supper. 12 

Wesley's historical context provides another major 
resource for understanding John's Eucharistic theology. 
British historians are divided in their understanding of the 
context of the Eighteenth Century. The argument centers on 
whether the century should be viewed more as a preface to 
the democratic changes of the nineteenth century or whether 
this period has closer ties to the seventeenth century. 13 
This debate continues in areas of politics and culture. 
Wesley's Eucharistic theology, however, is deeply indebted 
to the previous two centuries of debate over the Book of 
Common Prayer concerning the presence of Christ in the 


10 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 27-29. See also 
See also Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodists , 232-33, 271. Heitzenrater notes that John and 
Charles did not agree at every point during the Methodist 
revival, particularly around issue of the qualifications of 
Methodist ministers. 

11 Theresa Berger, Theology in Hymns?: A Study of the 
Relationship of Doxoloqy and Theology According to A 
Collection of_ Hymns^ far the Use of_ the Peo£le Called 
Methodists (1780) , trans. Timothy E. Kimbrough (Nashville: 
Kingswood Books, 1995), 71. 

12 Bowmer, 166-67. 

13 Clark, Revolution and Rebellion, 1-44. 
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Lord's Supper and the nature of Christian community. 14 
Appendix 2 reviews the historical debates of Anglican 
liturgy that inform Wesley's position on the Eucharist. 
Wesley's understanding of the presence of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper is described through the concepts of epiclesis 
and epiphany, his understanding of the nature of Christian 
community is also explored through the concepts of oblation 
and doxology. 

Wesley's Definition of Sacrament 

Wesley drew his traditional definition of sacrament 

from the Church of England, and therefore, from Augustine: 

Our own Church, which directs us to bless God both for 
the means of grace, and hope of glory; and teaches us, 
that a sacrament is "an outward sign of inward grace, 
and a means whereby we receive the same." 15 

The definition points to Augustine's understanding of 

signum: the outward sign; and res: that which is signified, 

the inward and spiritual grace. 16 Wesley was a sacramental 

theologian who, while not confusing God with the physical, 

nevertheless saw the physical as potentially the means 

through which the spiritual operated. 17 In the sacraments. 


14 These debates are detailed in the next section. 

15 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works r ed. Outler, 
1:381. See also Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 49. 

16 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 53. 

17 Staples, Outward Sign and Inward Grace , 63. 
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God acts through the concrete actions of others to 
communicate grace. 

Wesley, following the Articles of Faith of the Church 
of England, restricted the formally defined sacraments to 
two. Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 18 Wesley, however, did 
not believe that these sacraments could confer grace "ex 
opere operato, 'by the work itself.'" 19 Wesley believed that 
participation required "a mind well-instructed, a sound 
belief and a heart well inclined" for the sacrament to be 
efficacious. 20 John's formal definition may have limited him 
to two established sacraments; however, his theology allowed 
him to include additional practices of a sacramental nature 
in the instituted and prudential means of grace. 

Eucharistic Theology in Context 

John Wesley's Eucharistic theology is derived from his 
writings and his practices as an Anglican priest. Horton 
Davies has noted that Wesley combined a number of Puritan 


18 Wesley, "A Roman Catechism with a Reply," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 10:113. See also David Cressy and Lori Anne 
Ferrell, eds., Religion and Society in Early Modern England: 
A Sourcebook (New York: Routledge, 1996), 66; Henry Wheeler, 
History and Exposition of the Twenty-five Articles of 
Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York: Eaton 
and Mains, 1908), 36-37. 

19 Wesley, "A Roman Catechism with a Reply," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 10:113. 

20 Wesley, "A Roman Catechism with a Reply," Works , 
ed. Jackson, 10:113. See also Wheeler, 36-37. 
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and Anglican practices in his approach to worship. 21 This 
synthesis would not have been difficult in regards to the 
Eucharist since both Anglican and Puritans were close to 
agreement with this rite by Wesley's day. 22 

Wesley's theology of the Lord's Supper can be 
understood more fully by combining a traditional 
investigation of the ordo salutis with the four liturgical 
concepts suggested in the review of Anglican Eucharistic 
history. 23 This complementary approach of soteriology and 
liturgy provides a broader view of the nature of grace. 


21 Bowmer, 191, Horton Davies, 10. Bowmer states that 
the Wesleys were, "high churchmen of the Andrews and Laud 
tradition, impatient with both Roman and Genevan innovations 
and...they were ritualists in the sense that they insisted 
that all things be done decently and in order...[admixture, 
laying-on hands in ordination, manual acts of consecration]- 
yet matters of ceremonial were to them, after all, 
incidental. 

22 Richard F. Buxton, Eucharist and Institution 
Narrative, (London: SPCK, published for the Aicuin Club, 
1976), 142-44; John F.H. New, Anglican and Puritan: The 
Basis of Their Opposition, 1558-1640 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1964), 59-81. Buxton contends 
that much of the vitriolic language concerning Puritan and 
Anglican differences over the eucharistic liturgy had more 
to do with political power and ecclesiastical concerns than 
with specific theological differences concerning communion. 
New argues that the two groups actually agreed on a number 
of key points: the categorical rejection of 
transubstantiation and consubstantiation; an intolerance 
toward Zwinglian interpretations of the Eucharist and a high 
regard of the sacraments as "an efficacious means of grace" 
(59-62). 

23 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 42-48. Borgen's 
study is based upon strictly upon the ordo salutis. See also 
Appendix 2. 
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Wesley's appreciation for the Lord's Supper rests in his 
understanding that the Sacrament both pardons past sins and 
empowers participants in the present. 

Wesley, in "The Duty of Constant Communion," moves 
early from Christ's "plain command" to take Communion to 
appreciating the Sacrament's benefits. 24 Wesley notes that 
temptations are always with Christians, threatening to lead 
us into sin. He writes, 

All too often they prevail over us. Now when we are 
convinced of having sinned against God, what surer way 
have we of procuring pardon from him that the 'showing 
forth the Lord's death,' and beseeching him, for the 
sake of his Sons' sufferings to blot out our sins? 25 

Did Wesley believe that the elements actually conveyed 
Christ's forgiveness? Wesley's emphasis on justification by 
faith seems to oppose this idea particularly for non¬ 
believers. Wesley appears adamant on this point of view in 
"The Scripture Way of Salvation." 

Faith is the condition, and the only condition, of 
justification. It is the condition: none is justified 
but he that believes; without faith no man is 
justified. And it is the only condition: this alone is 
sufficient for justification. 26 


ed. 

24 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:428-29. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works, 

ed. 

25 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 3:429. 

Duty 

of 

Constant 

Communion," 

Works , 

ed. 

26 Wesley, "The 
Outler, 2:162. 

Scripture Way of 

Salvation," 

Works , 
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Yet Wesley, as noted in his conflict with the Moravians, did 
believe in the converting power of the Eucharist, if only by 
"waiting" for awakening faith and complete salvation. 27 

Wesley's understanding of the relationship between 
faith and works is helpful in this setting. While Wesley 
would concede that faith was the only immediate and 
proximate condition for salvation, both the means of grace 
and acts of contrition are "remotely" necessary for 
salvation, but not in the same sense or degree as faith. 28 
This means that the act of receiving the elements in 
communion can not guarantee salvation, but participation in 
the Lord's Supper might awaken faith. 29 

For all of the emphasis upon faith, Wesley cannot be 
understood as a receptionist or, as Henry Knight suggests, a 
practitioner of virtualism. 30 Wesley believed in the 
prevenient move of God in Christ, thus, for him, the faith 
that emerged from an encounter with the sacrament did not 
create the presence of Christ. If anything, following the 
Non-jurors, Wesley would have acknowledged the sending of 

27 Wesley, "The Scripture Way of Salvation," Works , 
ed. Outler, 2:166; Wesley's Journal, Works , ed. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 19:158-59. 

28 Wesley, "The Scripture Way of Salvation," Works , 
ed. Outler, 2:167. 

29 Borgen, Wesley and the Sacraments , 94-99, 197-217. 

30 Henry Knight, diss., 191. 
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the Holy Spirit as the activating agent within the 
Eucharist. 31 Wesley understood that Christ was a present, 
spiritual, epiphany through the Lord's Supper. 32 

In Wesley's hymns, one sees an emphasis on the Holy 
Spirit, present in the Eucharist. In the Sunday Service , one 
also sees Wesley's strong desire not to confuse Christ's 
presence with that of the Holy Spirit, a problem that often 
plagued the Nonjurors. 33 The Holy Spirit might be the 
actualizing agent of spiritual enlightenment within the 
believer, but the source of that enlightenment is the 
sacrificial Christ. 34 


31 Dugmore, 145; Rattenbury, 50-51. 

32 Rattenbury, 57-59. Exactly how Christ was 
spiritually present (the struggle of both High and Central 
Churchmen) is not the issue. Rattenbury, attempting to 
overcome the language of contemporary Anglo-Catholics 
concerning the Real presence, suggests that Wesley's view 
was "personal" presence. This distinction may be helpful, 
but actually the interpretations of Cousins and Waterland 
make it unnecessary. 

33 Dugmore, 150-54. Dugmore notes that the Nonjurors 
emphasis on the coming of the Holy Spirit as a sacralizing 
agent created a preoccupation with the nature of the 
elements. Dugmore writes, "But this doctrine really left the 
problem of the sacramental union of Christ with the 
elements, rather than with the soul of the believer, still 
unsolved" (153) . 

34 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper (Bristol: Felix Farley, 1745; Facsimile 
Reprint, Madison N.J.: The Charles Wesley Society, 1995), 
LIX. Hymn LIX reads, "Now mine Eyes are open'd wide/To see 
his Pardning Love/Here I view the God that died/My Ruin to 
remove;/Clay upon mine Eyes he laid/(I at once my Sight 
receiv'd)/Bles's and bid me eat the Bread,/And lo! my Soul 
believed. 
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The Eucharist, however, was much more than the 
communicant receiving of the elements. Wesley would have 
understood the Lord's Supper from the perspective of the 
liturgy that surrounded it. Wesley could be reluctantly 
tolerant of other liturgies, including the Presbyterian 
tradition that influenced Methodist meetings in Scotland. 35 
As an Anglican (and even as a Puritan) Wesley recognized 
that the Eucharist was deeply indebted to the liturgy and 
pastoral rubrics in shaping nature of the sacrament itself. 
The prayers and hymnody demonstrated the nature of sacrifice 
(oblation) and the vision of praise that were important to 
John and Charles Wesley. 

Eucharist and Sacrifice . Wesley's understood that that 
there was a relationship between Christ's sacrificial 
presence in the Lord's Supper and the congregation that 
gathered to receive communion. Congregates were called to 
live sacrificial lives in response to the grace they 
received. 

John Wesley was adamant that Jesus Christ's 
propitiatory sacrifice was a one-time event. 36 Wesley writes 
of Jesus death, 


35 Bowmer, 123-36. 

36 Wesley, "The Righteousness of Faith," Works ., ed. 
Outler, 1:203-04, Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, IX," Works, 
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"by that one oblation of himself once offered" he "hath 
redeemed me and all mankind," having thereby "made a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." 37 

What role did Jesus' oblation play in the liturgy? Detailing 

the controversy between Evangelical and Anglo-Catholic 

British Methodists over this issue, Rattenbury argues that 

the Wesleys saw Christ sacrifice as an ongoing act. 38 

Rattenbury begins with a quote from Brevint, 

The main Intention of Christ herein, was not, the bare 
Remembrance of his Passion; but over and above, to 
invite us to his Sacrifice, not as done and gone many 
Years since, but, as to Grace and Mercy, still lasting, 
still new, still the same as when it was first offer'd 
for us. 39 

Rattenbury asserts that this text, "inspired some of the 
greatest of Charles Wesley's hymns." 40 Wesley understood 
Christ's continued sacrifice as Jesus' ongoing intercession 
before God in heaven. 41 Here Jesus is both victim (of the 
cross) and resurrected priest. 42 Jesus is portrayed as the 


ed. Outler,1:644, Wesley, "Spiritual Worship," Works , ed. 
Outler, 3:93. 

37 Wesley, "Justification by Faith," Works, ed. 

Outler, 1:186. 

38 Rattenbury, 82-100. 

39 Rattenbury, 101. 

40 Rattenbury, 101. 

41 Wesley, John 18:9, N.T. Notes , unpaginated. 

42 Wesley, Hebrews 5:14, NT Notes . See also 
Rattenbury, 101-06. Wesley notes, "As the Jewish high priest 
passed through the veil into the holy of holies, carrying 
with him the blood of the sacrifices, on the yearly day of 
atonement; so our great high priest went once for all 
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Slaughtered Lamb in heaven offering intercession for 
persons. 43 The Eucharistic altar became for Wesley the 
locality where the corporate worshiping congregation 
realized not only Jesus' original sacrifice but also 
Christ's ongoing sacrificial intercession. 44 

The Church was called to respond to Christ's ongoing 
intercessory sacrifice. 45 For Wesley, Methodists were to 
live sacrifical, lives as a response to Christ's sacrifice. 
Hymn 128 in Hymns on the Lord's Supper illustrates this 
point. 


through the visible heavens with the virtue of his own 
blood, into the immediate presence of God." 

43 Rattenbury, 107-18, especially 118. Rattenbury 
writes, "Now the realism of all this is terrible, but it 
brings out with unequivocable force Wesley's sense of 
continuing sacrifice of Christ in heaven, which is basal to 
all Eucharistic worship regarded in its sacrificial aspects" 
(109) . 

44 Rattenbury, 120-24. 

45 Rattenbury, 127-34. Rattenbury offers several 
observations from the hymns. First, that the Church's 
sacrifice represents their identification with and 
conformity to Christ (127-28). Second, in identifying with 
Christ, the Church moves to share in and extend Christ's 
action on earth. Rattenbury offers an interesting 
interpretation of how this desire occurs. He writes, "how is 
union to be achieved from the earthly side? Wesley argues in 
the sufferings of so great a Savior. To know the fellowship 
of His suffering is to make oneself a real companion of the 
Crucified"(129). Finally, Rattenbury asserts that the 
Community's oblation reminds them that they are part of the 
larger, universal. Church (130-34). 
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Savior, to Thee our Lives we give. 

Our Meanest Sacrifice receive. 

And to thy own Oblation join, 

Our suffering and triumphant Head, 

Thro' all thy States thy Members lead. 

And seat us on the Throne Divine. 46 

The people, in their desire to pursue holiness, offered 

themselves as a personal oblation in response to the 

Eucharist liturgy. Rattenbury observes. 

Nothing is more solemn and spiritually real than the 
Eucharistic offering: the realization and re¬ 
presentation of the eternal sacrifice solemnly pleaded 
by sinful men who are themselves, when genuinely 
consecrated, the body of Christ; the resolution to 
carry on in themselves continually a sacrificial 
oblation of their own lives so that they my be our 
Lord's human Body, the Church, through which He still 
works amongst men. 47 

This is the Wesleyan vision of a co-operative oblation, 
initiated by Christ's death and ongoing intercession and 
responded to by a corporate desire to live Christ-like 
lives. 48 Wesley characterizes this view through the Pauline 
term "living sacrifice"(Romans 12:1) which he also 


46 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper , 110. 

47 Rattenbury, 135. See also his summary on 140. 

48 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper , 20-21, 31-31. Wesley notes in his extract, 
"the Holy Communion brings together these two great Ends, 
Atonement of Sins and Acceptable Duty to God, of which all 
the Sacrifices of old were no more than weak Shadows" (20- 
21 ) . 
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associates with sanctification and holiness of heart and 
life. 49 

The idea of mutual oblation overcomes one traditional 
critique that the Methodist movement was primarily based 
upon a moral code that failed with the death of its 
founder. 50 E. P. Thompson, Rupert E. Davies, and others 
argue that Methodism in the late eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century denigrated into a movement that 
primarily served the ruling class or political agendas of 
the day. 51 Rupert Davies notes that the eighteenth century 
included both the search of bourgeois respectability in the 
cities and identification with trade union organizing in 
industrial areas. 52 The "moral code" of Methodism was 
perceived as a form of religious legalism to those outside 
the movement. 53 One might question the frequency of 
communion or attention to its liturgy in later generations. 


49 Wesley, "On Perfection," Worses , ed. Outler, 3:75- 
76; "A Plain Account of Christian Perfection," Works , ed. 
Jackson, 11:368, 372. 

50 Abelove, 114-15. 

51 Rupert E. Davies, Methodism (London: Epworth 
Press, 1963); Dean, 361-73; David Hempton, Methodist and 
Politics in British Society, 1750-1850 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1984), 226-37; E. P. Thompson, 

The Making of the English Working Class , 391-400; Hempton 
argues that Methodism lost contact with the working class as 
early as the 1820s (227). 

52 Davies, 106-07, 121-22. 

53 Davies, 121. Davies summarizes these observers' 
view of the Methodists, "they appear as smug, narrow-minded, 
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particularly following the years of open revivalism and 
opposition to the Oxford/Tractarian movement. 54 The 
liturgical service and accompanying sacrament, replaced by 
the preaching service, created a problem evident also in 
America. 55 Wesley understood that any accountability in 
Methodist classes (the moral code so to speak) was to be 
complemented by Eucharistic celebrations of Christ's 
sacrificial death. Christ's oblation was the inspiration and 
controlling vision of the Methodist "oblation" of holiness 
of heart and life. As the sacramental practice died out the 
resulting discipleship turned into a moral taxonomy devoid 
of its purpose. 56 

Eucharist and Doxology . Congregations celebrating the 
Lord's Supper were not only to live lives of sacrifice. 
Congregates were also to called to live as if heaven had 
come down in their midst. This doxological vision of a 


often hypocritical, opposed to other people's pleasures and 
incapable of having any of their own, except hymn-singing." 

54 A. Raymond George, "From The Sunday Service to 
'The Sunday Service': Sunday Morning Worship in British 
Methodism," in The Sunday Service for Methodists , Karen B. 
Westerfield Tucker, ed. (Nashville: Kingswood Books, 1996), 
32-35. 

55 Davies, 126; Paul Sanders, "The Sacraments in 
Early American Methodism," 90-92. 

56 John Wesley, Romans 12:1-5, NT Notes , unpaginated. 
Wesley notes concerning "reasonable service" (verse one), 
"But a Christian acts in all thing by the highest reason, 
from the mercy of God inferring his own duty." 
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transformed world in the midst of worship inspired persons 
to seek the same transformation in their everyday lives. 

Wesley's understanding of the Lord's Supper as Doxology 
is also subject to question. For Rattenbury and Bowmer, 
Wesley's theology of the Eucharist was shaped by a realized 
eschatology. 57 Borgen, however, disagreed with this 
conclusion, claiming that Rattenbury and Bowmer were 
influenced by liturgiologist Gregory Dix and not by Wesley's 
own writing. 58 Borgen's based his argument on Wesley's 
distinction of the sacraments as a pledge but not an 
earnest; i.e. that at the end of the age the sacraments will 
be no more (in heaven) so they are more temporally connected 
to the present day. 59 

Contemporary scholars challenge Borgen's thesis, seeing 
the eschatological nature of the Eucharist in a 
complementary role to its present soteriological emphasis. 60 
Wesley acknowledges both a present and future Kingdom of 
Heaven. 61 Borgen's challenge seems misplaced since the issue 


57 Bowmer, 184-86; Rattenbury,61-76. Rattenbury 
writes, "Their religion was realized eschatology, and the 
glory of God had come down upon them" (73). 

58 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 17-19. 

59 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 226, 233-34. 

60 Steve Hoskins, "Eucharist and Eschatology in the 
Writings of the Wesleys," Wesleyan Theological Journal 29, 
nos. 1-2 (spring-fall, 1994), 64-80, especially 72, n.ll. 

61 Wesley, "On the Death of George Whitefield," 
Works, ed. Outler, 2:344. 
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is not whether the practice of Eucharist today implies its 


continual practice at the end of the age. Rather Christ who 

is ultimately revealed at the end of the age is revealed 

currently through the sacrament. Steve Hoskins' description 

of the Real Presence of the "Victim Divine" in Wesley's 

hymns is a clear indication of a present-future connection 

where heaven is a current as well as a future reality. 62 

Doxology, as joining with heaven in praise and worship, 

cannot be contested in Wesley. Wesley's Sunday Service 

provides this context in the liturgy with the preface that 

follows the Sursum corda ("lift up your hearts") and 

prefaces the congregation's prayer for Humble Access and 

consecration of the elements. 63 Wesley records the closing 

paragraph of the Proper prefaces. 

Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious 
Name, evermore praising thee, and saying Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
they glory. Glory be to thee, 0 Lord most high. 64 

This pronouncement clearly sets a doxological context for 

the Eucharist that links heaven and earth. Wesley did see 

Eucharist as "heaven come down," and encouraged the same in 


62 Hoskins, "Eucharist and Eschatology," 76. 

63 Bowmer, 209. 

64 John Wesley, The Sunday Service of the Methodists 
in North America (London: 1784; reprint, Nashville: United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1992), 135. 
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his followers. 65 The doxological character of Wesley's 
Eucharistic service was evident in both the hymnody and the 
liturgy that surrounded the "act" of Communion. 

Methodist celebrating the Eucharist could see their 
lives from a redeemed perspective. 66 They would have been 
inspired by this view of life to daily live transformed 
lives. The doxological vision of a transformed world also 
corresponded to Wesley's desire to see the renewal of all 
creation. 67 

Wesley's theology of Eucharist embraces both a real 
presence (epiphany and epiclesis) and a larger context 
(oblation and doxology) for the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. Each of these elements provides assistance for an 
expanded understanding the nature of grace in Wesley's 
theology as it intersects with the Lord's Table. This richer 
view of grace also informs our understanding of the means of 
grace. 


65 Clarence L. Bence, John Wesley's Teleological 
Hermeneutic , Ph.D. diss., Emory University, 1981 (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: UMI, 1982), 211-12, 268-76; Hoskins, "Eucharist and 
Eschatology," 79. Hoskins concludes, "The fullness of the 
eschatological experience and its significance for both the 
present and the future were found at the table of the Lord's 
Supper." 

66 Hoskins, "Eucharist and Eschatology," 79. 

67 Runyon, The New Creation , 7-12. 
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The Nature of Grace in the Means of Grace 


Since grace is both the alpha and the omega of the 
means of grace, it is crucial to understand Wesley's 
theology of grace. In most instances Wesley describes the 
means of grace in terms of the ordo salutis, preventing, 
justifying and sanctifying grace. 68 The themes of the 
previous section— sacrifice and doxology—also embody God's 
gracious work in human lives. 

Wesley was a product of his times, particularly in 
light of the Protestant Reformation. Reviewing a copy of 
Wesley's 1780 "Covenant Service" (first performed in 1755), 
one is immediately struck by Wesley's harsh doctrines of God 
and humankind. 

Lord Jesus, here I am, a lost creature, an enemy of 
God, under His wrath and curse. Wilt Thou Lord, 
undertake for me, reconcile me to God, and save my 
soul? Do not. Lord, refuse me, for if Thou refuse me, 
to whom shall I go? 69 

Constantly the "gulf" between God and humankind is 
accentuated by a corrupt anthropology. 70 Colin Williams 
writes, 


68 Wesley, "Means of Grace," RforJcs , ed. Outler, 

1:381. 

69 Charles Wesley, ed., Wesley Hymns , comp. Ken Bible 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill of Kansas City, 1982), A-2, 

A-6. 

70 Charles Wesley, A-9. In the responsive reading 
people refer to themselves as a "poor prodigal", a "child of 
hell", "hungry, wretched, miserable, blind, and naked." 
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The conclusion is clear. All men (sic) stand under the 
condemnation of God; of himself man can do nothing to 
bring himself back into right relationship with God. 71 

This harsh doctrine n f depravity, compounded by Wesley's 

emphasis on salvation by faith, fostered the subsequent 

revivalistic downward spiral that William Dean notes in the 

later generations of Methodism. The continual, repetitive, 

preaching of sin and confession could have left a neurotic 

piety where one was unsure of one's relationship before 

God. 72 A "shame-based" theology, however, was not Wesley's 

intent. Faced with what seemed to be an insurmountably 

negative view of the human condition, Wesley turned to the 

love of God that is expressed in the concept of grace. 73 

In his 1740 sermon "Free Grace," Wesley states that 

grace is free in all and free for all. 74 Salvation is not 

only a free gift from God but this same salvation is 


71 Williams, 51. 

72 Wolfhart Panneberg, Christian Spirituality 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1983), 24-30. 

73 Mark Lewis Horst, Christian Understanding and the 
life of Faith in John Wesley's Thought , Ph.D. diss., Yale 
University, 1985 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1986), 73. Horst 
writes, "Salvation comes from God's grace alone. That 
principle undergirds Wesley's numerous doctrinal 
discussions; it supplies a context for everything else said 
about God's work; it twists and turns like a symphonic theme 
through out his writings, now in his form, now in that, but 
ever present." 

74 Wesley, "Free Grace," ftforJcs , ed. Outler, 3:544. 
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available to all. 75 The sermon is, for the most part, a 

polemic against the doctrine of predestination that Wesley 

rejects in his firm belief in the love of God. 76 Among 

Wesley's concerns was the fear that a belief in 

predestination would impede the means of grace. 

It makes void the ordinance of God; and God is not 
divided against himself. A second (fear) is that it 
directly tends to destroy that holiness which is the 
end of all the ordinances of God. 77 

Wesley's concern for the means of grace reveals again the 

outcome of the practice of the ordinances, holiness. Grace 

was free, free in the practice of the means of grace, and 

free in its outcome of holiness of heart and life. 78 

Salvation comes totally from God, yet humankind 

participates by faith. Since salvation is also seen as a 

process occurring across the life of the individual, grace 

is dynamic. Grace begins as preventing or prevenient grace. 


75 Wesley, "Free Grace," Works. , ed. Outler, 3:545. 
Wesley writes, "it [salvation] does not depend on any power 
or merit in man." 

76 Wesley, "Free Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 3:556. 
Wesley writes, "No scripture can mean that God is not love, 
or that his mercy is not over all his works; that is, 
whatever it prove beside, no scripture can prove 
predestination." 

77 Wesley, "Free Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

7e Wesley, "Free Grace," Works. , ed. Outler, 

Wesley does not believe in a universal salvation for all 
people. His assumption was that not everyone is saved, 
primarily because of each individual's potential to refuse 
salvation (554). For Wesley, the very grace that gives 


3:548. 
3:554. 
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enabling the individual to participate in salvation and it 
continues throughout the person's lifetime in justifying and 
sanctifying the individual. 79 

Wesley's definition of the means of grace first 
provides us with an understanding that God's grace is the 
source and the telos of the means, particularly along the 
path of the "ordo salutis" (preventing, justifying and 
sanctifying grace) . 80 For Ole Borgen, the presence of the 
ordo salutis is not just descriptive, but normative. 81 
Borgen insists that the sacraments must be guided by the 
ordo salutis and establishes his thesis and general overview 
of the sacraments of Communion and Baptism according to 
their function in the ordo salutis. 32 Borgen's thesis is 
helpful but perhaps a bit extreme from a practical 
theological perspective, since Borgen's emphasis implies 
that Wesley's soteriological categories dictate his 
interpretation of Wesley's practices rather than dialogue 

people the opportunity to respond allows them to reject 
salvation as well. 

79 Williams, 39-73. 

80 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

1:381. 

81 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 44-47. 

82 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 47. 
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with them. 83 The goal of holiness of heart and life follows 


a pattern similar to Borgen except that this broader term 
allows not only for theological categories but also 
practical expression, or as Wesley would say, practical 
divinity. 84 

Wesley's theology, however, becomes even richer when a 
sacramental description of grace is included. When the 
"Real Presence" of Christ becomes evident in the Eucharist 
(actualized by the Holy Spirit), the communicant is 
transformed by a loving, sacrificial, spiritual presence. 
Christ's "oblation" invites the communicant to respond first 
in faith (accepting Christ's sacrifice) and then in 
sacrificial, loving, obedience. The dawning relationship 
between the communicant and Jesus Christ is best described 
as grace since both God and person are acting freely out of 


83 Collins, 185-90; Maddox, 157-58. The use of the 
term ordo salutis is now in question. Maddox represents a 
movement to discard this language as too, Calvinistic, 
scholastic and artificial in describing a process that 
Wesley himself alluded to as a "Way" of Salvation (via 
salutis ). Collins represents the desire to retain the 
categories in the ordo, advocating that they provide an 
important framework for the activity of grace from Wesley's 
perspective, particularly in describing justification and 
entire sanctification (188-89). Our study merely asserts 
that Wesley's definition of the means of grace describes the 
ordo salutis without necessarily prescribing these 
categories as necessary for the total of Wesley's theology. 

84 Wesley, "Preface to A Collection of Hymns, for the 
Use of the People called Methodists , 1780," Works , Jackson, 
ed., 14:340, 345. 
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love. Grace describes the relationship of mutual oblation, 
first that of Christ, then in response by the communicant. 

Grace also describes the relationship of mutual 
celebration at the table when "heaven comes down" and the 
eschatological banquet is rehearsed once more by the 
community. Henry Abelove offers that Wesley's view of 
sanctification, or perfection, is actually a form of Puritan 
realized eschatology or "imminent apocalypse, 
internalized." 85 Abelove, however, understands this change 
primarily in individualistic terms. A Wesleyan Eucharistic 
theology presents perfecting grace in a communal setting of 
doxology. Sanctifying grace becomes the goal of a community 
of believers. Grace describes more than an individual 
relationship between Christ and communicant; it is also the 
communal relationship between Christ and the larger 
community. Holiness of heart and life, expressed earlier, 
becomes a corporate as well as individual goal for a 
Wesleyan Christian religious education. 

The implications for the communicant (and community) 
are remarkable considering Wesley's view of humanity. Grace 


85 Abelove, 92-93. Abelove writes, "It [Perfection] 
was an instantaneous change that produced 'Heaven below,' 
but inside the believer, rather than in the world at large." 
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becomes the core of Wesley's message. Grace describes a 
relational intent by God to reconcile humanity, to God-self 
and to each other. Grace also becomes the means by which 
personhood can be affirmed and God's love expressed. 

Because of Wesley's "optimism of grace," a person, no matter 
how "corrupt" by Reformed standards, is able to participate 
in acts of goodness through the power of grace. 86 

The means of grace synthesizes God's activity of grace 
with life and relationships. All of life carries the 
potential of allowing the Holy Spirit to communicate 
transforming grace. 87 The implications for a theology of 
spirituality for today is especially timely. For many, the 
call to see the presence of God in all of life is a bit 
disconcerting. It is the time-worn struggle to reconcile 
God's immanent and transcendent nature. For Wesley, God-in- 
Christ was involved with every aspect of the redemption or 
reconciliation of life. 

The overall "Real presence" encountered in the 
Eucharist describes a sacrificial God seeking redemptive 
relationships in all the means of grace. The structures of 
this world, actualized by God, carry the potential to reveal 


86 E. Gordon Rupp, Principalities and Powers: Studies 
in the Christian Conflict in History {London: Epworth Press, 
1952), 76-78. 

87 Runyon, The New Creation , 70. 
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God and God's desire for a reconciling, celebratory, 
empowering relationship for persons, communities and perhaps 
all of creation. 88 The exact nature of God in the means of 
grace is best understood by the broader descriptive term, 
the Trinity. This description reveals both the nature of God 
and the quality of interdependence within the means of 
grace. 

The Trinitarian Activity of God in the Means of Grace 
The Eucharist proves to be a rich resource in coming to 
understand the fullness of grace in Wesley's understanding. 
The Trinitarian presence of God is also embodied in the 
Eucharist, via the real presence of Jesus Christ and the 
epicletic presence of the Holy Spirit. To understand the 
activity of the God in the means of grace first requires an 
exploration into Wesley's understanding of the Trinity. A 
more detailed study of the activity of the Trinity follows 
this general portrayal of the Three-One God. The detailed 
analysis reveals the inter-active nature of the Trinity in 
communicating grace through the ordinances. 

88 Runyon, The New Creation , 26-27. 
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Wesley's General Portrayal of the Trinity 

Little has been written concerning Wesley's 
understanding of the Trinity, Wesley was clearly Trinitarian 
but he rarely discussed the subject. 89 This view, however, 
is accurate based on a number of Wesley's sources. Wesley's 
sermon on the Trinity provides a logical beginning point. 

The sermon, however, is primarily a treatise on the nature 
of religious epistemology (how much can we really know about 
the nature of the Trinity), though the existence of the 
Trinity is always presupposed. 90 Wesley does systematically 
elaborate on the presence of the "Three-One" God (his 
preferred term) in 1 John 5 during his sermon on "Spiritual 
Worship." 91 Wesley writes that the original purpose for 
writing 1 John is not faith or holiness, "but of the 


89 Ken Collins, "Reconfiguration of Power: Basic 
Trajectory of John Wesley's Practical Theology," Wesley 
Theological Journal 33, no. 1 (spring 1998): 164-72; Mary 
Elizabeth Moore, "Trinity and Covenantal Ministry: A Study 
of Wesleyan Traditions," in Rethinking Wesley's Theology for 
Contemporary Methodism , ed. Randy Maddox (Nashville, 
Kingswood Books, 1998), 143-60; Thomas Wright Pillow, "John 
Wesley's Doctrine of the Trinity," Cumberland Seminarian 24, 
no. 1 (spring 1986): 1-10; Geoffrey Wainwright, "Why Wesley 
was a Trinitarian," in Methodists in Dialogue (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1995), 261-74. 

90 Wesley, "On the Trinity," Works , ed. Outler, 
2:373-86. In his Introduction to the sermon Outler notes: 
"The crucial point here is that the mystery of the 'Three- 
One God' is better left as mystery, to be pondered and 
adored" (373). 

91 Wesley, "Spiritual Worship," Works, ed. Outler, 
3:88-97. 
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foundation of all, the happy and holy communion which the 

faithful have with God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost." 92 

Wesley also commented on the Trinity in his Explanatory 

Notes upon New Testament . Wesley would often use the Trinity 

in formula statements, superimposing Trinitarian statements 

either directly into the scripture or when commenting on 

unrelated passages in the text. 93 Commenting on the phrase 

"the Lord of Glory" in First Corinthians, Wesley writes. 

The giving Christ this august title, peculiar to the 
great Jehovah, plainly shows him to be the supreme God. 
In like manner the Father is styled, "the Father of 
glory." Eph. 1:17; and the Holy Ghost, "The Spirit of 
glory," 1 Peter 4:14. The application of this title to 
all the three, shows that the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost are "the God of glory;" as the only true God is 
called. Psalm 29:3, and Acts 7:2. 94 

Wesley's exegetical reading of scripture not only informed 

his understanding of the "Three-One" God, he also wove this 

concept into other scripture texts. 95 


92 Wesley, "Spiritual Worship," Works , ed. Outler, 
3:89-90. 

93 Wesley, Eph. 3:6; Phil. 2:1, 4:7, Heb. 8:8, 9:4, 1 
Pet. 1:2, 1 John 4:14, Jude 1, Rev. 4:8, NT Notes , 
unpaginated. See also Pillow 1-2. Wesley writes of Ephesians 
3:6, "That the gentiles are joint heirs - of God . And of the 
same body— Under Christ the head . And joint-partakers of his 
promise— The communion of the Holy Ghost (Wesley's 
commentary on the passage is underlined). Ephesians 3:6 
includes modifications to the text and the accompanying 
commentary (Pillow, 1-2). 

94 Wesley, I Cor. 2:8, NT Notes , unpaginated. 

95 Collins, "Reconfiguration of Power," 167. Collins 
notes that Wesley's preference for the term "Three-One God," 
emerges from Wesley's protest to previous persecution of 
those who did not use the term Trinity and from his 
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There are other examples of John Wesley's use of 


Trinitarian language in his writings, beginning as early as 
his first publication of prayers in 1733. Wesley would 
commonly acknowledge God in Trinitarian fashion, often in 
the close of his prayers. 96 His Sunday morning prayer opens 
with an ascription of glory to each person of the Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 97 Wesley concludes this opening 


reluctance to engage in speculative considerations on the 
Godhead beyond those redemptive ramifications. 

96 John Wesley, A Collection of Forms of Prayer for 
Every Day in the Week (London: Printed for James Hutton at 
the Bible and Sun without Temple-Bar, 1738; reprint, 
Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1992), 32, 36, 
42, 47, 52, 57, 63, 68, 73, 78, 83. 

97 John Cobb, "The Relativization of the Trinity," in 
Trinity in Process: A Relational Theology of God , eds. 

Joseph A. Bracken and Marjorie Hewitt Suchocki, (New York: 
Continuum, 1997) 1-12; Dennis R. Keller, The Many Faces of 
God (Notre Dame, Id.: Ave Maria Press, 1991), 17-60; Sallie 
McFague, Models of God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 3-21; 
Alister McGrath, Christian Theology: an Introduction 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1994), 205-07, 247-69; Ted Peters, God 
As Trinity (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1993), 27-80; 
Bard Thompson, Liturgies of the Western Church (Cleveland: 
Meridian Books, 1961; reprint, Cleveland: William Collins 
Publishers, 1962), 14; Wesley, Forms of Prayer , 60. The 
language of "Father" in describing the first person of the 
Trinity will be retained in this study since it was Wesley's 
common term. The danger of any attribution of gender has 
been discussed elsewhere at length (Cobb, 1-2; McGrath, 205- 
07; Peters, 46-55). One recognizes that maternal and female 
images should be attributed to God and the danger of a 
patriarchical interpretation of God in the exclusivity of 
"Father" when other terms might be practiced as well (Cobb, 
6; Keller,38; McFague, 20). This term, however, is Wesley's 
and so bears merit for this study. Wesley would 
occasionally use the economic description of the Trinity, 

"To these, 0 God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, I give up myself entirely" 

(Wesley, Forms of Prayers , 60). These economic terms will be 
later investigated, but there is a resistance to continually 
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praise with yet one more ascription of glory to the Trinity, 
"Glory be to thee, O holy undivided Trinity, for jointly 
concurring in the great work of our redemption and restoring 
us again to the glorious liberty of the sons of God." 98 

Wesley, however, was not an unreflective Trinitarian. 
Geoffry Wainwright notes that Wesley was well aware of the 
competing doctrinal interpretations in his day, Arians, 
Socians and Deists, yet refused to acknowledge such persons 
as Christian in his most "catholic spirited" moments. 99 
Wesley supported writers such as Methodist critic William 
Jones, who also attacked anti-Trinitarian supporters. 100 
Charles Wesley's hymns on the Trinity also severely 
critiqued Arians, Socians and Unitarians, so the brothers 
shared in their appreciation of the Trinity. 101 

Each member of the Trinity is also given individual 
consideration in Wesley's Explanatory Notes on the New 


classifying the Trinity in these terms. One reason will 
become evident in attempting to show the interdependent 
nature of the Trinity. The other resistance is that Wesley 
would have been cautious that such language might result in 
another heresy, Monarchianism, where the full personhood of 
each member is denied (Thompson, 14). 

98 Wesley, Forms of Prayers , 9-10. 

99 Wainwright, "Why Wesley was a Trinitarian," 261- 

62 . 

100 Barry Bryant, "Trinity and Hymnody: The Doctrine 
of the Trinity in the Hymns of Charles Wesley," Wesleyan 
Theological Journal , 25, no. 2 (1980), 65. 

101 Bryant, 66. 
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Testament . Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit each are both 
given full status as God. 102 Wesley acknowledges the 
filioque interpretation of the Holy Spirit (proceeding from 
the Father and the Son). 103 Scholar Rob Staples, however, 
notes that Wesley's overall view of the Holy Spirit probably 
mirrored the Eastern tradition, giving more freedom to the 
Spirit. 104 

Wesley acknowledges God's "Trinity in Unity and Unity 
in Trinity" in his "Sermon on the Mount, IV" where John uses 
Genesis 1:1 as his reference. 105 Wesley, true to his analogy 
of faith, moves beyond this one verse to the larger 
canonical concept of unity in Trinity. Wesley argues that 
this concept is also revealed "in every part of his 
subsequent revelations, given by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets and apostles." 106 


102 Wesley, N.T. Notes , unpaginated. Notations 
concerning the divinity of Jesus Christ include: Mark 14:32, 
John 1:2, 14, 4:26, 5:23, 11:36, 14:10, Acts 13:33, 1 Cor. 
15:24, Romans 1:7 and Hebrews 5:8. Notations concerning the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit include: Luke 1:35, Acts 5:4 and 
1 Cor. 7:19. 

103 Wesley, John 15:26, N.T. Notes , unpaginated. 

104 Rob Staples, "Wesleyan Perspectives on the 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit," in The Spirit and the New Age , 
eds. Alex R.G. Deasley and R. Larry Shelton (Anderson: Ind.: 
Warner Press, 1986), 200-01. 

105 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount VI," Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:581. Exegeting the Hebrew phrase, elohim bara, 
Wesley writes, "'The Gods created,' a plural noun joined 
with a verb of the singular number." 

106 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount VI," Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:581. 
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John and Charles also promoted explicitly Trinitarian 
language in their 1780 Collection of Hymns for the Use of 
the People Called Methodists . 107 Scholar David Tripp, in a 
critical analysis of the hymnal, notes that approximately 
twenty-four percent of the hymns are "explicitly 
Trinitarian" in content. 108 Wesley's description of the 
activity of the Trinity, whether explicit or implicit, does 
impact the purpose and process of the means of grace. 
Trinity in the Means of Grace 

Wesley's general description of the Trinity enriches 
any understanding of how God both provided the purpose of 
the means of grace and participated within the process of 
the means of grace to insure its goal. Wesley's Sunday 
prayer, mentioned above, is illuminative of just how John 
understood the nature of the Three-One God. Wesley would 
almost always relate the personhood of God to the activity 
of salvation. 109 In his sermon, "On the Trinity, " Wesley 
writes, 


107 Frantz Hildebrandt, Oliver Beckerlegge and James 
Dale, eds.. Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People 
Called Methodists, Works of John Wesley . 

108 David Tripp, "Methodism's Trinitarian Hymnody: A 
Sampling, 1780 and 1989, and Some Questions," Quarterly 
Review , 14 (winter 1994-95): 359-85, see especially 370. 

109 Wainwright, "Why Wesley was a Trinitarian," 267- 
73. Wainwright includes not only soteriolcgy but also 
doxology (true worship) and personal communion. Wainwright 
also concludes, "Salvation thus consists in being given, by 
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But I know not how anyone can be a Christian believer 
till he hath (as St. John speaks) the witness in 
himself; till the Spirit of God witnesses with his 
spirit that he is a child of God—that is in effect 
till God the Holy Ghost witnesses that God the Father 
has accepted him through the merits of God the Son—and 
having this witness he honours the Son and the blessed 
Spirit even as he honours the Father. 110 

Wesley connects the activity of the Trinity with the 

experience of the believer's salvation. His view is also 

consistent with his understanding of the activity of the 

Trinity in the sacrament. 

Wesley understood that the means of grace were 

practices established by the Trinity. In his sermon, "The 

Means of Grace," Wesley is compelled to address an objection 

to the need for any ordinances since "Christ is the only 

means of grace." 111 Wesley's response first acknowledges 

that Jesus Christ establishes the possibility of the means 

of grace through his death and resurrection, the "sole price 

and purchaser of (grace) ." 112 Grace, for Wesley, comes from 

God the Father and the first member of the Trinity ordains 


grace and in glory, a share in that divine communion of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit such as had enacted our 
redemption in the incarnation, life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ" (273). 

110 Wesley, "On the Trinity," Works, ed. Outler, 

2:384. 


111 Wesley, 

"The 
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Works, 

ed. 

Outler 

112 Wesley, 

"The 

Means 

of 

Grace," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler 


1:391. 
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the means of grace. 113 The agent of communicating grace is 
the Holy Spirit. There is a need to rely upon all three 
members of the Trinity when using the means of grace. Wesley 
would caution, 

The mere work done, profiteth nothing; there is no 
power to save but in the Spirit of God, no merit but in 
the blood of Christ; that consequently even what God 
ordains conveys no grace to the soul if you trust not 
in him alone. 114 

The Eucharist, like the other means of grace, exists simply 
through the grace of the Father that is communicated by the 
Spirit through an act that is both demonstrated and secured 
by the merit of the Son. 115 In the most basic formulation it 
appears that the Trinity co-operates in the redemptive 
activity of the individual as each person within the Trinity 
contributes a role (as provider, securer and communicator). 

Wesley's conception of the Trinity is complicated when 
the seemingly independent functions of each member of the 
Godhead are interchanged. In the opening paragraph of the 
"The Means of Grace," Wesley would interchange Christ and 
God as the one that ordains the practice of these 


113 

1:378-79. 
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Grace," 

Works, 

ed. 

Outler 

114 

1:396. 
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ordinances. 116 Wesley, as noted, also accepted an 
understanding of the "real presence" of Christ in the 
Eucharist that was more than a conveyed presence by the Holy 
Spirit. In some way the "person" of Jesus Christ was also 
active in the Eucharist. 117 With this emphasis, Christ not 
only secured the foundation for the means of grace (by the 
merits of his sacrifice) but also, with the Holy Spirit, 
communicated the efficacy of the means of grace (i.e. 
Christ's benefits). 

Wesley, however, also advocated that the Holy Spirit 
must be equally active in the Eucharist through the addition 
of the epiclesis conveyed indirectly through hymnody. 118 
Rattenbury notes the complexity of the Trinity in the 
Eucharist when he writes, "In fact, the whole Trinity is 
present and acting, bestowing upon men the benefits of the 
incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection." 119 


116 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

1:378. 

117 Buxton, 217-23, Rattenbury 50-51. The 
"consecration" of the means of grace in Wesley Prayer Book 
abridgement to North America required a Christological 
acknowledgement since Wesley not only modeled the BCP words 
of institution but also included the insistence that any 
additional elements would have to be consecrated as well, a 
requirement unique to Anglicanism. 

118 Bowmer, 86-87. 

119 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 67. 
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The complex description of the redemptive work of the 
Trinity is not surprising. For Wesley, the Trinity worked as 
an interactive unity for the sake of salvation. Each person 
of the Trinity did have a dominant function, as the early 
taxonomy suggests. 120 The collaborative nature of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, however, was demonstrated through Wesley's 
own description of their activities (noted above), 
ordaining, securing and mediating salvation to persons. 121 
Ken Collins asserts that Wesley envisioned the redemptive 
activity of the Trinity as a communal exercise since the 
essence of God is relationally established through love. 122 
Eschatalogically this interrelated, collaborative Godhead 


120 Pine, 7; Wainwright, "Why Wesley was a 
Trinitarian," 273. Pine writes, "Wesley's experience of the 
Redemptive Trinity is indeed that the Father purposes, the 
Son purchases, and the Holy Spirit applies salvation!" 
Wainwright echoes this sentiment, "Trinitarian doctrine 
corresponds, on the divine side, to what Wesley in another 
context called 'The Scripture way of Salvation': The Father 
saw the human need for redemption, the Son supplied it, the 
Holy Spirit applies it; and all this within their own loving 
communion, into which the Three-One God desires to bring us 
as our true worship." 

121 Outler, "A New Future for Wesleyan Studies," 43- 
45; Pine, 4-5. Interestingly, Pine asserts that prevenient 
grace is Christologically oriented (5). Outler, however, has 
noted that all grace is by definition prevenient in nature 
(44). Grace would then also be revealed in the creative and 
governing activity of God, two functions associated with the 
first member of the Trinity. It would seem reasonable to 
acknowledge that the Godhead then would be equally active in 
preventing grace. 

122 Collins, "Reconfiguration of Power," 165-72. 
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will be in personal communion with the redeemed in "The New 

Creation." Wesley writes in this sermon. 

And to crown all, there will be a deep, an intimate, 
and uninterrupted union with God; a constant communion 
with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, through the 
Spirit; a continual enjoyment of the Three-One God, and 
of all the creatures in him! 123 

From a more immediate perspective, the Trinitarian objective 
for Wesley is that persons become "Transcripts of the 
Trinity," embodying this love relationship within 
themselves. 124 

The idea of an interactive or collaborative Trinity 
working, through love, to convey grace for the sake of 
salvation reveals not only the character of the Godhead but 
also indicates the relationship of the different practices 
within means of grace. Since the quality of grace is 
relational and the character of the Godhead is communally 
collaborative, the practices described within the means of 
grace would also be interactive and relational in nature. 

There appears to be justification for this view from 
more than one perspective. Borgen, for instance, asserts 
that the entire Trinity is at work providing salvation to 

123 Wesley, "The New Creation," E/orJcs , ed. Outler, 

2:51 °. 

124 Tripp, "Methodism's Trinitarian Hymnody," 370-71. 
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humanity through the means of grace. 125 
asserts that, for Wesley, the means of grace provide an 
inner logic that asserts that the means to Christian life 
(salvation) and the ends of the Christian life (holy living) 
are intertwined within the practices of the means of 
grace. 126 If so, the Trinitarian outcome for holy living 
described above would easily imply a corresponding 
interactivity within the practices themselves. 

Wesley understood that each means of grace could work 
together to convey grace. This appears to be the case in 
Wesley's own taxonomy. Wesley does acknowledge that any of 
the means may bring the believer to the point of salvation. 
Wesley, however, also writes, "whenever 

opportunity serves, use all the means God has ordained." 127 
How the means might bring a believer to the point of grace 
and how any of the practices actually conveyed grace is a 
major consideration. The Trinity's desire to convey grace is 
incomplete until one can determine how Wesley understood 
such grace might be revealed and realized in persons. 

125 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments, 46-50, 83, 94- 

120 . 

126 Henry Knight, Presence of God, 2-8, 168-96. 

127 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 

1:395. 
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Revelation and Conveying Grace 


Understanding how grace is revealed and conveyed 
through the means of grace is extremely important. It was 
important for Wesley in dealing with the quietist Moravians 
at Fetter Lane. It is equally important in contemplating new 
educational practices as means of grace. Wesley's 
understanding that grace is relational, rather than 
substantive, determines largely how persons realize this 
grace. Wesley also provides a novel way of reconciling a 
dualistic worldview that tends to separate the spiritual and 
the physical. Through Wesley's understanding of analogia 
gratia, the analogy of grace, a number of practices can be 
utilized in Christian religious education with assurance 
that God can and does use them to convey God's grace. 

In this section we will explore these themes in the 
work of John Wesley. The purpose is to discern how God's 
grace is revealed and mediated in the means of grace. To 
that end, the exploration leads through: conveyance of 
grace; analogia gratia ; duality and prevenient grace; and 
meanings in the Lord's Supper. 

Conveyance of Grace 

Wesley first deals with the conveyance of grace in his 
sermon on "The Means of Grace" when he discusses the order 
and manner of the use of the ordinances. Wesley describes a 
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sinner, "a stupid, senseless wretch, who gradually awakens 

to the convicting power of the Holy Spirit. Wesley describes 

how the sinner might gradually progress from scripture 

(heard, then read, then meditated), to prayer, to finally 

participation in the Lord's Supper. Wesley writes. 

He considers, Christ has said, "Do this." How is it 
that I do not? I am too great a sinner. I am not fit. I 
am not worthy. After struggling with these scruples a 
while, he breaks through. And thus he continues in 
God's way - in hearing, reading, meditating, praying, 
and partaking the Lord's Supper - till God, in the 
manner that pleases him, speaks to his heart, "Thy 
faith hath saved thee, go in peace." 128 

Wesley understands the means of grace working together in 

conveying preventing grace and bringing the believer to 

justifying grace (Wesley's phrase "breaks through" is 

probably a metaphor for faith). Wesley encourages this 

three-step process as a means of evangelism noting, 

and thus may we lead him step by step through all the 
means which God has ordained; not according to our own 
will, but just as the providence and the Spirit of God 
go before and open the way. 129 

Wesley concedes that there may be a variety of means that 

may be used in various ways. He cautions not to trust the 

means in and of themselves or to think highly of ourselves 

in their practice. In all, Wesley exhorts that the primary 


128 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 

1:394. 

129 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works, ed. Outler, 

1:395. 
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goal is seeking God. "In and through every outward thing 

look singly to the power of his Spirit and the merits of his 

Son." 130 Theologically, Wesley sees the means conveying grace 

through Trinitarian activity. Jesus, whose death (merits) 

secures the possibility that the means of grace works with 

the Holy Spirit (power) to communicate the grace of God (the 

Father in Trinitarian language). 

While Wesley has established an order within the means 

of grace, the manner of conveyance, however, remains 

elusive. The elusiveness, in part, comes from Wesley's own 

insistence on the direct "witness" of the Holy Spirit to 

one's salvation. 131 Wesley writes. 

But he (the Holy Spirit) so works upon the soul by his 
immediate influence, and by a strong though 
inexplicable operation, that the stormy wind and 
troubled waves subside, and there is a sweet calm;... the 
sinner being clearly satisfied that God is reconciled, 
that all his 'iniquities' are forgiven, and his sins 
covered. 132 

This "immediacy" of the Spirit, according to Geoffrey 
Wainwright, is primarily the personal presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 133 This language seems to confirm Wesley's 


130 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

1:396. 

131 Wesley, "The Witness of the Spirit, II," Works, 
ed. Outler, 1:285-98. 

132 Wesley, "The Witness of the Spirit, II," Works , 
ed. Outler, 1:287. 

133 Wainwright, "Why Wesley was a Trinitarian," 267. 
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description of evangelism in "The Means of Grace" (mentioned 


above) during the transforming moment in the Lord's Supper, 

where the participant comes to saving faith. 134 

Wesley's description of this break through seems to 

indicate a transforming change within the believer, echoing 

the immediacy of the Holy Spirit and the original definition 

of a sacrament "an outward sign of inward grace." 135 This 

explanation, however, does not satisfy the rest of the 

definition, "whereby God might convey... grace." What is it in 

the practices of the means of grace that awakens the 

believer? Is there some evidence of correlation with the 

practices themselves or is this a purely supernatural act? 

Wesley obviously wished to retain the freedom of the Holy 

Spirit and to resist an undue reliance upon the 

ordinances. 136 The emphasis on "waiting" in the sermon, a 

play upon the term from Wesley's stillness controversy at 

Fetter Lane, emphasized the necessity of the grace of God. 

That it is God alone who is the giver of every good 
gift, the author of all grace; that the whole power is 
of him, whereby through any of these there is any 
blessing conveyed to our soul. 137 


134 

1:394. 
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Yet Wesley also acknowledged that it is Christ who directs 
persons to use the means and who promises that the means 
will have effect, "that upon asking they should receive the 
Holy Spirit from him whose mercy is over all his works." 138 
In some way the practice of the means seems important for 
the conveyance of grace. 

If the conveyance of grace is substantive (i.e. 
materialistic) in nature understanding how the ordinances 
serve literally as "channels" appears to create a problem. 
For example, the issue in the sacrament of communion becomes 
again transubstantiation or consubstantiation. Wesley, as 
previously noted, rejects this position even though he holds 
the consecration of the elements in high esteem. 

An initial understanding of work of grace within the 
individual is helpful. Wesley often talks of grace 
presenting both a relative change (justification) and a real 
change (sanctification) within the believer. Wesley writes 
of this real change, "We are inwardly renewed by the power 
of God. We feel the 'love of God shed abroad in our heart by 
the Holy Ghost which is given to us.'" 139 

138 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 

1:385. 

139 Wesley, "The Scripture Way of Salvation," Works , 
ed. Outler, 2:157-58, see especially 158. 
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This change, supernatural as it is, seems to come from 
a dawning awareness of God's love and of a new meaning to 
life. In sermons like "The New Birth," Wesley reviews his 
epistemology of spiritual senses, noting the "impenetrable 
veil" that obscures these senses prior to salvation. 140 But 
with salvation this situation changes, Wesley writes, "but 
as soon as he is born of God there is a total change in all 
of these particulars. The 'eyes of his understanding are 
opened.'" 141 This new spiritual understanding signals that 
new meaning occurs within the individual. Wesley would 
describe the redeemed life as if the world had qualitatively 
changed due to a change in spiritual perception and personal 
temperament. 

Wesley cautions against reducing the conveyance of 
grace to purely human terms. Drawing from his own 


140 Wesley, "An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion," Works , ed. Cragg, 11: 46-47/ Wesley, "The Great 
Privilege of Those that are Born of God," Works, ed. Outler, 
1:434-35; Wesley, "The New Birth," Works , ed. Outler, 2:192. 
See also Maddox; 27-28; Runyon, The New Creation , 74-80. 
Wesley uses the metaphor of spiritual senses other sermons, 
such as "The Great Privilege of those Born of God." In "An 
Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion." Wesley 
writes, "faith is that divine evidence whereby the spiritual 
man discerneth God and the things of God. It is with regard 
to the spiritual world what sense is with regard to the 
natural. It is the spiritual sensation of every soul that is 
born of God" (Craig, 11:46). 

141 Wesley, "The New Birth," Works, ed. Outler, 2:192. 
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understanding of the sacrament of Baptism in relation to the 

New Birth (outward sign and inward work), Wesley writes. 

That the one is a visible, the other an invisible 
thing, and therefore wholly different from each other: 
the one being an act of man, purifying the body, the 
other a change wrought by God in the soul. So that the 
former is just as distinguishable from the latter as 
the soul from the body, or water from the Holy Ghost. 142 

Wesley is obviously open to the criticism of bifurcating the 

spiritual and material in this selection, a persistent 

danger noted in other studies of spirituality. 143 Wesley, 

however, seems more concerned in an unwarranted trust in the 

mere observance of the physical act. 144 Wesley wishes to 

preserve the freedom of God and communicate "a lively sense 

that God is above all means." 145 Wesley is adamant that there 

is no intrinsic worth, "ex opere operatef in the means for 

salvation apart from the Trinitarian work of God. 146 


142 Wesley, "The New Birth," Works , ed. Outler, 2:197. 

143 Robert McAfee Brown, Spirituality and Liberation: 
Overcoming the Great Fallacy (Louisville: Westminster Press, 
1988), 23-42. 

144 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 
1:396. Wesley writes, " before you use any means let it be 
deeply impressed on your soul: There is no power in this. It 
is in itself a poor, dead, empty thing: separate from God, 
it is a dry leaf, a shadow. Neither is there any merit in my 
using this, noting intrinsically pleasing to God, noting 
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Wesley does anticipate that grace creates new meaning 
within the individual on a human level. This meaning occurs 
not only cognitively but includes a change in human 
"affections" or "tempers." Wesley summarizes this change at 
multiple levels of human existence in his description of 
holiness. 

Gospel holiness is no less than the image of God 
stamped upon the heart. It is no other than the whole 
mind which was in Christ Jesus. It consists of all 
heavenly affections and tempers mingled together in 
one. It implies such a continual thankful loves to him 
who hath not withheld from us his Son, his only Son, as 
makes it natural, and in a manner necessary to us, to 
love every child of man; as fills us with the 'bowels' 
of mercies, kindness, gentleness, long-suffering. 147 

It is clear that grace works within the individual at 

multiple levels, including the co-mingling of heavenly 

affections and human tempers (a standard Wesley phrase), 

creating new awareness and new meaning. 140 

Keeping Wesley's caution of undue trust in outward 

formality in mind, it is still reasonable to assume that 

grace is conveyed through various avenues of human awareness 

as well as through spiritual awareness. 149 This assumption is 


147 Wesley, "The New Birth," Works , ed. Outler, 2:194. 

148 Clapper, 69-75. 

149 Wesley, "On the Discoveries of Faith," Works, ed. 
Outler 4: 29-34; Wesley, "Walking by Sight, Walking by 
Faith," Works , ed. Outler, 4:49-54. Wesley asserts that the 
spiritual world cannot be discerned through the human 
senses. See also Wesley, "The Imperfection of Human 
Knowledge," and "The Case of Reason Impartially Considered," 
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based upon Wesley's own concession that human expressions, 
such as childbirth, are analogous to spiritual expressions, 
such as being born of the Spirit. 150 Wesley would even go so 
far as to characterize human growth and maturation to the 
transition from the new birth to sanctification. 151 Wesley 
believed God's spiritual conveyance of grace could also be 
discerned analogically through our human senses because of 
God's gracious desire for us to know God-self for the sake 
of salvation. While retaining a distinct separation between 
the spiritual realm and the material world, Wesley overcame 
his own dichotomy through analogia gratia, or the analogy of 
grace. 

Analogia Gra_tia 

Scholars are deeply divided on the possibility of 
developing analogical relationships between God and the 
created world. If there is no connection between the 
activity of this world and that of God, then the hope of 


Works , ed. Outler, 2:568-600. Wesley that reason alone 
cannot reveal God's full nature and intent. 

150 Wesley, "The New Birth," Works, ed. Outler, 2:192; 
Wesley, "Justification by Faith," Works , ed. Outler, 1:183. 
Wesley uses the birth of a child to express the awakening of 
spiritual senses. 

151 Wesley, "The Great Privilege of Those that are 
Born of God," Works_ , ed. Outler, 1:432-35; Wesley, "The New 
Birth," Works, ed. Outler, 2:198. Wesley describes the 
awakening of the senses much like that of a child's 
emergence from the womb and into the awareness of the 
surrounding world. 
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realizing God's grace seems remote. If the relationship 
between God's activity and the activity of creation are 
synonymous, then the possibility of recognizing God's grace 
is problematic. Wesley, living in a deeply dualistic 
society, provides a remarkable alternative grounded in the 
gracious activity of God, analogia gratia, or the analogy of 
grace. 

One may define analogia gratia as the relationship that 
describes God's action through human activity for the sake 
of salvation. Human actions do not automatically mirror 
God's action, but they may be similar when used by God for 
God's gracious redemptive work. Wesley understood that God 
used parallel or analogical activities in the activity of 
the major sacraments, water, wine and bread. 152 To extend 
this concept to the rest of the means of grace, particularly 
the other instituted means of grace, is a logical step. 153 
If God might be active in common practices such as the 
washing of water or the partaking of the bread and wine, God 
might also analogically be active in the reading of 
scripture, prayer or Christian conversation. Further, all 

152 Borgen, Wesley on the Sacraments , 52. 

153 Spaulding, 152-55. Spaulding, summarizing Ludvig 
Wittgenstein, calls this a rule theory. Following 
Wittgenstein we can say that once the grammar of "gracious" 
analogical activity is discerned in Wesley's original three 
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these practices invite the participant to gain new knowledge 
concerning oneself and also God. It would be reasonable to 
assume that God analogically would be graciously active in 
this new learning for the sake of redemption. 

Wesley alludes to this possibility in his understanding 
of the cognitive and moral capacity of humanity. In his 
sermon, "On Conscience," Wesley notes that the human 
conscience has three "offices" by which it assists human 
beings. 

First, it is a witness , testifying what we have done, 
in thought, or word, or action. Secondly, it is a 
judge , passing sentence on what we have done, that is 
good or evil. And thirdly, it in some sort executes the 
sentence, by occasioning a degree of complacency in him 
that does well, and a degree of uneasiness in him that 
does evil. 154 

While Wesley acknowledges that these are normal "public" or 
"moral" functions of the conscience, he would not call them 
natural. 155 Wesley writes, "Yet properly speaking it is not 
natural; but a supernatural gift of God, above all his 
natural endowments." 156 Wesley now attributes these 
capabilities, once pristine before the fall, to the 
preventing grace of God. 157 


means of grace, then one can "go on" to include the other 
means of grace. 
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Wesley describes conscience in a Christian sense. 


Conscience implies, first, that faculty a man has of 
knowing himself, of discerning both in general and in 
particular his own tempers, thoughts, words and 
actions. But this it is not possible for him to do 
without the assistance of the Spirit of God. Otherwise 
self-love, and indeed every other irregular passion, 
would disguise and wholly conceal him from himself. 158 

Wesley continues that the Holy Spirit assists in identifying 

the source of the "rule" in Scripture and assists in 

"executing" what is consistent with that rule. 159 Wesley 

concludes, 

In all the offices of conscience the 'unction of the 
Holy One' is indispensably needful. Without this 
neither could we clearly discern our lives or tempers, 
nor could we judge of the rule whereby we are to walk, 
or of our conformity or discomformity to it. 160 

It appears that the processes of the human mind have not 

changed in the transition from one under preventing grace to 

one under saving grace. What has changed is perhaps the 

depth of capacity and the referent of judgement (now 

scripture). Wesley does not abandon the cognitive processes 

but merely liberates them under the presence of grace and 

the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Wesley obviously understood consciousness as a 

cognitive activity. Wesley's description would not rule out 
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the possibility that the same form of tacit awareness 
perhaps through a different form of human knowing (emotions, 
somatic awareness, etc.). 161 Wesley's emphasis on the change 
of human affections or tempers as evidence of salvation 
would imply that emotional awareness and responsiveness is 
also governed by the same theological framework as cognitive 
awareness. 162 

The claim that the means of grace may convey grace at a 
human level that analogically mirrors spiritual activity 
proceeds under three warrants. First, Wesley believed that 
the common practices in the means of grace were analogically 
compatible with the supernatural activity of God for the 
sake of redemption. Second, since grace was by definition 
relational, the means did not transmit grace substantively 
(as a cup dispensing water); instead, in the practice of the 
ordinances God in Christ becomes present so that the quality 
of the relationship was revealed. Finally, Wesley also 


161 Clapper, 58. Clapper confirms this when discussing 
Wesley's understanding of the "spiritual sense" in relation 
to the affections. Clapper writes, "It turns out that the 
spiritual sense is inextricable related to such everyday 
Christian emotions as peace, joy, and love." 

162 Clapper, 73. Clapper overcomes Wesley's separation 
of the spiritual from the physical by creating three 
categories, supernatural, physical and spiritual. Clapper 
then argues that the Christian affections "need not be 
understood as supernatural and mystical infusions from God" 
(73). Clapper's concern is dichotomies (75) but his 
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believed that our human capacities of awareness, always 
active under the preventing grace of God, are now heightened 
under God's redemptive activity. Stated another way, 
because of one's spiritually heightened awareness and the 
understanding that God was present in the practices of the 
means, any form of awareness in the practices of the means 
might analogically compare to the redemptive work of the 
Trinity. 

Duality and Prevenient Grace 

One might wonder if Wesley's sharp distinction between 
a spiritual realm and human realm is necessary. Is a 
markedly dichotomous view of creation and the spiritual 
realm ultimately too harsh? 163 There are other ways to 
describe a more organic unity between the spiritual realm 
and creation, particularly through the sacraments. 164 The 
Eucharist itself, in some approaches, could serve as the 
beginning point of a continuum between the two realms of 
human and divine. 165 Geoffrey Wainwright argues for a 
distinctive qualification between the sacred and the secular 


understanding of distinctly different supernatural and 
spiritual categories do not appear consistent with Wesley. 

163 Mary Elizabeth Moore, "Trinity and Covenantal 
Ministry," 150-53. 

164 Browning and Reed, 11-15. 

165 James White, Sacraments as God's Self Giving: 
Sacramental Practice and Faith (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1983), 22-24. 
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(based upon his understanding of eschatology), yet he 

resists any absolute separation between them. 166 Wainwright 

writes concerning the sacraments. 

An absolute separation between the sacred and the 
secular or profane is impossible when it is the same 
human beings who are seeking the transformation of the 
whole of their lives through the grace of participation 
in the liturgical rites. The sacraments are meant both 
to resume and to inform existence as a whole. 167 

Yet Wainwright continues that there is enough of a 

distinctive between the sacred and secular to secure mutual 

support for each other in describing what he calls the 

"oscillation" between our understanding of worship and 

ethics, which is the major task of theology. 168 The 

importance of a distinctive spiritual and physical reality, 

even if not fully separate, is important. In each of these 

interpretations creating a harsh dichotomy is to be avoided, 

but collapsing one element into the other degenerates into 

either sacralization or ideological secularism. 103 


166 Geoffrey Wainwright, Doxology: The Praise of God 
in Worship, Doctrine and Life (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1980), 403. Wainwright notes, "The eschatological 
reserve requires the distinction between sacred and secular 
or profane. The eschatological hope promises that the 
distinction will prove to have been temporary. The 
eschatological gift already forbids an absolute separation 
between sacred and secular or profane and provokes even now 
their interpenetration ." 

167 Wainwright, Doxology , 406. 

168 Wainwright, Doxology , 1, 410. 

169 Wainwright, Doxology , 407-08. 
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Wesley chose to keep these two realities distinct, as 
have other theologians such as Karl Barth. This separation 
is probably due in part to emerging modernist worldview of 
the eighteenth century as well as Wesley's (and other 
Reformers') resistance to acknowledge any physical 
manifestation in the sacraments in order to oppose any 
notion of transubstantiation or consubstantiation. It 
should be remembered that distinctiveness need not lead to 
duality alone in a postmodern worldview, nor to dichotomy 
when only two elements are presented (though that may be the 
modern tendency). The positive character of distinctiveness 
may also be characterized through such terms as contrasts 
(for the sake of complexity), paradox, dialogue or 
relationships. 170 The genius of Wesley in his day was that 


170 Stephen T. Franklin, Speaking From the Depths: 
Alfred North Whitehead's Hermeneutical Metaphysics of 
Propositions, Experience, Symbolism, Language and Religion 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1990); Robert P. 

Scharlemann, ed. On the Other: Dialogue And/Or Dialectics, 
Mark Taylor's "Paralectics" (New York: University Press of 
America, 1991), 2-3. Franklin notes that contrasts in a 
process framework create the possibility of consciousness 
(28-29). Scharlemann notes that paired conversation need 
result in a dialectical thesis/antithesis but might include 
a number of conversational elements that are much more 
novel. See also Parker J. Palmer, The Promise of Paradox: A 
Celebration of Contradictions in the Christian Life (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria Press, 1980) and The Courage to Teach: 
Exploring The Inner Landscape of A Teacher's Life (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1998), 61-88. Palmer 
asserts that dualisms may be held together as contradictions 
within a paradox, which lead to transformation and wholeness 
when held together. 
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he overcame a potentially harsh dichotomy by beginning and 
ending in his category of grace. 

Wesley's view of grace, particularly prevenient grace, 
overcomes the sharp dichotomy. In a sense Wesley's image of 
humanity before the fall is pristine. Wesley has a high 
view of the created realm prior to the fall. Wesley, 
however, understood this status, particularly in humans, as 
ideal since the sin had changed the very fabric of the 
universe from Wesley's perspective. Wesley's view of the 
fall, however, is equally pristine since God had graciously 
chosen to intervene in the world through preventing grace. 

In this sense both the original creation and the creation 
following the fall were both ideals with no relationship to 
Wesley's current reality. Wesley's understanding of 
preventing grace allowed him to have a healthy respect for 
creation (including humanity), in such a way as to overcome 
any sharp dichotomy. If there were no organic unity between 
God and creation there was nevertheless a gracious unity. 

Would Wesley understand all activity in the created 
world as analogical to God (analogia entis) ? This seems 
doubtful for Wesley's reformed notion of sin would make him 
doubtful of such activity. One suspects that Wesley would 
not, for instance, affirm Trinitas vegistitas , seeing the 
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presence of the Trinity in the created order. 171 An 
alternative interpretation would be to see Wesley's 
understanding of the means of grace as an analogies fidea, 
an analogy of faith, much like Karl Barth. 172 Wesley often 
talked of an analogy of faith, but this term refers to the 
total message of the scripture and not to any analogous 
relationship between the spiritual and physical world. 173 

Perhaps the best way to understand Wesley's use of 
analogical practices is out of an analogy of grace (analogia 
gratia ). God approximates the activities of this world 
neither from a natural connection (analogia entis) nor 
strictly from a perspective of faith (due to Wesley's view 
of preventing grace). 174 God's activity is actually 
understood in the practices of this world due to God's 
grace, particularly for the sake of salvation. This type of 
analogical analysis appears to be consistent with the way 
that Wesley portrays the use of the ordinances in leading 
one to salvation. Each practice emerges out of God's grace 


171 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: T.& T. 
Clark, 1975), 1.1:33-47. 

172 Barth, CD 1.1:227-47, especially 244-46. See also 
Frank Rogers, Karl Barth's Faith Epistemology of the Spirit 
as a Critical and Constructive Framework for Christian 
Education , Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1991 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1992), 89-110. 

173 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 1:183, n.4. 

174 Frank Rogers, 66, 90. 
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with, for Wesley, an intended soteriological purpose. 
Practices may be analyzed not only from a perspective of 
faith but also for the purpose of communicating God's 
preventing, justifying or sanctifying grace. 175 The result of 
the grace conveyed might be best expressed as holiness of 
heart and life. 

The question no longer remains whether grace may be 
realized. A Wesleyan understanding of analogia gratia 
secures the possibility that any practice might actually 
convey God's grace. Grace manifests itself through holiness 
of heart and life. Human awareness of God could occur in 
many ways since grace may be conveyed through a number of 
practices. In light of the diversity of practices, one would 
question if there might be some way to order or anticipate 
how grace might be communicated. The sacrament of the 
Eucharist provides one taxonomy from its history that may 
prove helpful for future study. 

Meanings in the Lord's Supper 

The Lord's Supper provides a powerful introduction to 
the analogical ability of the means of grace. The Eucharist 
provides an overview since historically it demonstrates 
different ways of communicating and ordering meaning. 

175 Runyon, The New Creation , 79. "Where there is no 
transformation of the knower, Wesley questions the 
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The Eucharist, primarily a communal act, connects 

individuals to each other and to the grace available through 

the work of the Trinity in taking the bread and cup. The 

practice of Eucharist possesses a kind of timeless quality, 

particularly in Eastern liturgies which emphasize this 

reality. 176 This timeless quality, however, does not deny the 

temporal meanings of the Eucharist. Instead, the sense of 

timelessness is projected because all aspects of time, past, 

present and future, may be found in this one act. 

Wesley understood that the Eucharist communicated grace 

in various ways. Wesley's thought surfaces in his caution to 

those who did not take communion regularly: 

Whoever therefore does not receive, but goes from the 
holy table when all things are prepared, either does 
not understand his duty or does not care for the dying 
command of his Saviour, the forgiveness of his sins, 
the strengthening of his soul, and the refreshing it 
with the hope of glory. 177 

Wesley's last phrase in a sermon described as embodying his 
"fullest and most explicit statement of his Eucharistic 
doctrine and praxis," moves the motivation to take communion 
beyond the command of Jesus Christ (which is a central tenet 


authenticity of the religious knowledge." 

176 Bard Thompson, 27. 

177 Wesley, "The Duty of Constant Communion," Works, 
ed. Outler, 3:429. 
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of the sermon). 178 Wesley also suggests that there are 
multiple benefits in celebrating the Eucharist included in 
the past actions of Christ (forgiveness of sins), in the 
present activity of strengthening the soul and in a future 
hope. Each benefit suggests that the Eucharist generates a 
different awareness depending on where the emphasis lies, in 
the past (as a memorial), in the present (as Real Presence), 
or in the future (as a promise or future hope) . 179 

John Wesley's own understanding of the multiple 
meanings of the Eucharist was not unique. The preface to 
John and Charles Wesley's Hymns on the Lord's Supper is an 
extract that John edited from Anglican Dean Daniel Brevint's 
Christian Sacrifice and Service . 180 In the extract Wesley 
made the text his own. The topical outline of the hymns was 
similar to Brevint's outline, but retain a connection to 


178 Outler, introduction to "The Duty of Constant 
Communion," Worses 3:427-28. 

179 Dix, 4 . 

180 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper . See also Rattenbury, 11-15. Brevint was 
forced to leave England during Cromwell's rule from 
1649-1660, but returned after the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. Brevint's other writings revealed that he supported 
neither Puritan nor Roman Catholic positions and that he 
wrote his book on the sacraments to correct what he felt 
were controversies surrounding the Eucharist (Rattenbury, 

14) . 
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Wesley's emphasis on memorial, means of grace, pledge of 
heaven and mutual sacrifice. 181 

These four emphases could be reduced to three 

temporal perspectives: past, present and future. Wesley 

extracted from this booklet the following quote: 

The Lord's Supper was chiefly ordained for a Sacrament. 
I. To represent the sufferings of Christ which are 
past, whereof it is memorial; 2. To convey the first 
fruits of these sufferings, in present graces, whereof 
it is a means; and, 3. To assure us of glory to come, 
whereof it is an infallible pledge. 182 

Wesley saw the Lord's Supper communicating grace through 

these three temporal perspectives: memorial, presence and 

promise. 183 

Memorial . Rattenbury coined that the Eucharist was a 
"Protestant Crucifix," that constantly recalled from our 
corporate memory the sacrificial death of Christ. 184 The 
memorial aspect of the Supper was not just a solemn 
recalling of the events of Christ's death. A liturgical 
understanding of anamnesis (Remembrance or calling to mind) 
indicated that the Eucharist communicated a deeper sense of 


181 Rattenbury, 16-17. 

182 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper , 4. 

— 183 Wainwright, introduction to Hymns on the Lord's 

Supper , viii. 

184 Rattenbury, 20-30. 
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reliving the event. 185 In the dynamic drama of worship the 
participant becomes aware of grace as the Eucharist is 
re-presented. 186 The events are recreated, connecting the 
worshiper not only with the initial Supper but also with 
each subsequent re-enactment in the history of the Church. 
The worshiper connects with history while participating in 
history. 

Presence . As noted, grace was for Wesley, relational. 

It involved our discovery of a certain quality of 
relationship between God and ourselves, mediated through 
Jesus Christ. In the Eucharist Wesley tacitly assumed that 
the communicant would "meet" Christ and become aware of 
gracious quality of that relationship proposed by God. The 
response could be an awakened, salvific faith. 

Christ, however, was present in the Eucharist not 
merely for the sake of one encounter. One additional reason 
for Wesley's resistance to either consubstantiation or 
transubstantiation was the static nature of this materialist 
view. 187 The spiritual presence of Christ was real and 


185 Borgen, "John Wesley: Sacramental Theology," 70; 
Rattenbury, 20, 33. Borgen writes, "God appointed the 
sacrament and it was his express design to revive his 
[Christ's] sufferings and expose them to all our senses as 
if they were present now. Not only our mind or memory is 
involved, but all our sense as well." 

186 Borgen, "John Wesley: Sacramental Theology," 70. 

187 Staples, Outward Sign and Inward Grace , 227. 
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dynamic and (in concert with the presence of the Holy 

Spirit) invited believers to a deepening of their existing 

faith. Each time the Eucharist was celebrated a new, richer, 

meaning of grace was presented to the communicant. Each 

relational encounter included the possibility of ongoing 

growth in holiness of heart and life. 

Promise. The third aspect of the Lord's Supper is its 

eschatological hope. Wesley understood that participation 

in the Eucharist was participation in the "sign of the 

future banquet of the heavenly kingdom." 188 From Wesley's 

perspective, since this heavenly banquet was open to all, 

the Eucharist carried not only an eschatological message but 

also an eschatological mission. 

To His feast in the final kingdom God is inviting all 
men, for He has willed to have mercy on all (Rom. 
11:32); and the invitation to the sacramental meal 
which is the sign of that final feast is therefore 
likewise universal. The universality of the invitation 
makes of every celebration of the Eucharist a 
missionary event. 189 

Promise fueled the hope that under-girded ongoing Christian 
life and ministry. 

The church has acknowledged that the Eucharist, one of 
the means of grace, historically carried the possibility of 


188 Geoffrey Wainwright, Eucharist and Eschatology 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 56. 

189 Wainwright, Eucharist and Eschatology, 130. 
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communicating grace through various perspectives. Wesley 
himself would interchange the idea of Communion and 
communication in the participation of the Lord's Supper. 190 
Other means of grace might also be able to communicate at 
various levels, either in re-living the gospel narrative, 
encountering the real presence of Christ or in re-enacting 
the promise of heaven. How other practices in the means of 
grace might approximate these emphases of memorial, presence 
and promise will be explained in the next chapter. 

Summary 

Wesley writes, "In using all means seek God alone. In 
and through every outward thing, look singly to the power of 
his Spirit, and the merits of his Son.” 191 While the means 
themselves had no intrinsic worth they could be channels by 
which the Holy Spirit worked to communicate God's grace for 
the full work of salvation. Jesus Christ is the "purchaser" 
of this grace, through the act of the atonement, "the merit 
is that of the Son." 192 More than this, Jesus is also 


190 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works , ed. Outler, 
1:389. Wesley writes, "The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion (or communication) of the blood of 
Christ?" 

191 Wesley, "The Means of Grace," Works_ r ed. Outler, 

1:396. 

192 Wesley, "A Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion," Works , ed. Cragg, 107-08; Henry Knight, diss., 
59. 
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spiritually present in the participation with the means of 
grace, revealing the gracious love of God. 

From a Wesleyan perspective, the means, like grace 
itself, are available to all, even to those who did not yet 
experience what they would call "salvation" (or the witness 
of the Spirit). As grace is a dynamic, so are the means of 
grace. The result is that many different forms exist. As the 
Three-One God works interactively within the means of grace, 
the practices themselves can be understood as working 
together for the sake of salvation. 

Wesley's generation was permeated with dualistic 
thinking, particularly thinking that concerned God and 
humankind. The problem was not maintaining a distinct 
separation between God and humankind. The real problem was 
coming to see God (particularly God's love) active in the 
world. Wesley resolved that conflict with a pervasive sense 
of grace. The Trinity imparted grace though the primary 
agency of the Holy Spirit. There remained only the question 
of appropriating this grace. Faith was the common 
denominator throughout the Reformation, and for Wesley as 
well. Faith, however, did not exclude the efficacy of the 
"means" for Wesley. In practicing the means of grace persons 
were able to understand the various ways God participated 
with humankind and the world for the sake of grace. 
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Earlier interpreters of Wesley's Christian religious 
education have given little attention to Wesley's 
sacramental view, yet Wesley's appreciation for the 
sacramental nature of the means of grace complements his 
education efforts. The practices within the means of grace, 
often associated with Christian religious education, provide 
a broader scope for Wesleyan discipleship today. The 
theology implied in the means of grace also provides a new 
way to appreciate Wesley's educational efforts. If Wesley's 
pedagogical efforts were also intended as means of grace, 
then his approach to child-rearing, schooling, individual 
spiritual direction and small group discipleship also has a 
sacramental character. 

Wesley was a "graceful" sacramental theologian since 
grace describes the gracious source and graceful outcome 
anticipated through the use of all the means of grace. 
Wesley's eucharistic theology combined soteriology with 
liturgical sensibilities to create a richer understanding of 
grace. This fuller theology creates a strong description of 
Christ's relational presence in grace; it also includes a 
holiness description of the Christian community that is both 
eschatalogical and sacrificial in character. 

Wesley's understanding of the Trinity's work within the 
means of grace provides the theological rationale for 
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understanding how different practices, working 
interdependently, reveal the sacrificial love of God in 
Christ for persons and communities. Revelation depends upon 
the activity of the Holy Spirit both within the means and 
within the person. A person's physical and intellectual 
capabilities assist in discovering grace through anaLogia 
gratia. God would use certain activities in this world to 
mirror the spiritual activities of the Holy Spirit for the 
sake of salvation. These activities can be ordered around 
the various temporal perspectives attributed to the 
Eucharist through memorial, presence and promise. 

God has provided a rich diversity of "means" so humans 
can encounter and know the gracious love of the Three-One 
God for the sake of holiness of heart and life. This has 
strong implications for contemporary practices of Christian 
religious education. Discovering the ways by which humanity 
might know God (by gracious analogy) through the means of 
grace is the focus of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Means of Grace and Ways of Knowing 
Every practice in the means of grace has the potential 
to convey some meaning concerning God's relationship with 
persons. Wesley believed that sacramental presence and 
sacramental anticipation are both important to the Eucharist 
and other means of grace. Grace, for Wesley, is conveyed 
supernaturally to spiritual senses; yet grace may also be 
discerned analogically through human experience as the means 
of grace are practiced. 

The means of grace provide an array of practices 
designed to convey or create meaning in one's relationship 
with God. They help people to "know" God and experience 
God's grace. 1 How these practices, particularly the enduring 
practices of the instituted means of grace, convey this 
knowledge is worth investigation since it brings Wesley's 
theological convictions into dialogue with a broader study 
of knowledge and the transfer of knowledge. The 

1 Thomas Groome, Christian Religious Education: 
Sharing Our Story and Vision (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1980), 139-41. 
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Eucharist demonstrates that knowledge can be obtained 
through diverse approaches, appealing to God's past actions 
in Christ, God's immediate presence, and God's future 
promise. Additional actions, suggested by the prudential 
means of grace and by works of mercy, also encourage an 
ongoing search for the various ways of knowing God through 
these sacramental practices. 

Educationally, this observation leads to reflections on 
"ways of knowing," or epistemology. Research in the fields 
of psychology, women's studies, and education reveals that a 
number of educational practices and psychological processes 
enable people to know themselves and the world around them. 
Each specific practice in the instituted means of grace can 
be correlated with the research on ways of knowing. The 
Eucharistic categories of memorial, presence, and promise 
are used to classify practices and to demonstrate how 
sacramental theology can dialogue with forms of educational 
epistemology to better articulate God's gracious presence. 
This dialogue demonstrates how the means of grace offers new 
insight into educational practice for those involved in 
Christian religious education. 

The study of the educational implications of the means 
of grace begins with an introduction to the ways of knowing, 
both in women's literature and in education. A dialogue 
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between sacramental theology and educational epistemology is 
explored via the practices in the Instituted means of grace. 
A review of other prudential practices and of Wesley's 
understanding of compassionate practices also provide 
scholars the resources for a broad understanding of 
Christian religious education. A final investigation into 
the interactive nature of the means of grace demonstrates 
their relational quality and potential for overcoming 
detrimental practices at times. 

Ways of Knowing or Epistemology 
Various practices within the means of grace embody 
diverse "ways of knowing" God. The term "ways of knowing" is 
relatively new within the fields of epistemology and 
education. 2 It is best identified with a text in psychology 
and gender studies, Women's Ways of Knowing , by a team of 
women psychologists, Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker 


2 Barbara K. Hofer and Paul R. Pintrich, "The 
Development of Epistemological Theories: Beliefs about 
Knowledge and Knowing and Their Relation to Learning," 

Review of Educational Research 67, no. 1 (spring 1997): 88- 
140; A. C. Grayling, "Epistemology," in The Blackwell 
Companion to Philosophy , eds. Nicholas Bunnin and E. P. 
Tsui-James (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), 38-63. Grayling 
writes, "Epistemology, which is also called the theory of 
knowledge, is the branch of philosophy concerned with 
inquiry into the nature, sources and validity of knowledge. 
Among the chief questions it attempts to answer are: What is 
knowledge? How do we get it? Can our means of getting it be 
defended against skeptical challenge?" (Grayling, 38). 
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Clinchy, Nancy Rule Goldberger and Jill Mattuck Tarule. 3 In 
a general sense the research concerning ways of knowing is 
similar to traditional studies in learning theory, though 
ways of knowing suggest more than the receiving and 
processing of existing information represented in the 
classical studies of behaviorism, information processing and 
social learning. 4 Learning, from the perspective of the ways 


3 Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker Clinchy, Nancy 
Rule Goldberger and Jill Mattuck Tarule, Women's Ways of 
Knowing ; Nancy Goldberger, Jill Tarule, Blythe Clinchy and 
Mary Belenky, eds., Knowledge, Difference and Power; Essays 
Inspired by Women's Ways of_ Knowing (New York: BasicBooks, 
1996), xi-xii. The names are mentioned in full in the text 
and in this citation to acknowledge the interactive work of 
the authors. The authors themselves often joked about being 
reduced to "Belenky et al." in the introduction of their 
second text (xii). Women's Ways of Knowing will be 
abbreviated with the term WWK consistent with the author's 
treatment of the text in Knowledge, Gender and Power (Iff.). 

4 Craig C. Dykstra, "Learning Theory," in Harper's 
Encyclopedia of Religious Education , eds. Iris V. Cully and 
Kendig Brubaker Cully (San Francisco: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1980), 369-71; J.M. Gallagher & D. K. Reid, The 
Learning Theory of Piaget and Inhelder (Monterey, Calif.: 
Brooks/Cole Publishing, 1981); Klaus Issler & Ronald 
Habermas, How We Learn: A Christian Teacher's Guide to 
Educational Psychology (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1980); David G. Benner, ed., Baker Encyclopedia of 
Psychology (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1985), s.v. 
"learning," by S. R. Osborne, 634-38. Classical learning 
theory includes three large approaches used to describe 
various ways people appropriate, comprehend and retain new 
information. Specific learning theories tend to fall into 
broad categories or "families" that share similar 
assumptions about the nature of people and the importance of 
the surrounding environment. The largest families lie along 
a continuum that either stresses the impact of the 
environment in shaping how we act (behavioral learning) or 
stresses our individual personal ability to filter and 
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of knowing, includes the social construction of knowledge 
and truth. 5 In order to understand the larger field 
suggested by the term, ways of knowing, a brief review of 
Belenky et al. demonstrates how traditional learning 
categories have been freed to include not only different 
learning styles but also the construction of new knowledge. 

A similar review of learning theorists and psychologists 
demonstrates the continued study of ways of knowing in the 
field of education. 

Women's Ways of Knowing in Gender Studies 

The authors of Women 1 s Ways of Knowing originally set 
out to identify "epistemological perspectives from which 
women know and view the world" while avoiding an overall 
ordering of these forms of knowing. 6 The research, designed 
to dialogue with William Perry, Lawrence Kohlberg and Carrol 
Gilligan but based primarily upon interviews with women, 
revealed essentially five categories or forms of knowing. 


organize information that we receive (primarily cognitive 
learning). Many theories combine these two emphases 
acknowledging the influence of society (either certain 
communities or particular people) in dialogue with the 
individual's personal abilities; these theories are often 
grouped into social or relational learning theory. 

5 Goldberger et al. Knowledge, Difference and Power , 

2 . 


6 Belenky et al., WWK r 15. 
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1. Silence: women experience themselves as mindless and 
voiceless and subject to external authority. 

2. Received knowledge: women conceive of themselves 
primarily through receiving and reproducing knowledge, but 
not as creators of knowledge. 

3. Subjective knowledge: Women intuit knowledge that is 
personal, private and subjective. 

4. Procedural knowledge: women are invested in 
objective procedures for obtaining and communicating 
knowledge. 

5. Constructive knowledge: women see all knowledge as 
contextual and see themselves as creators of knowledge. 7 

The over-arching theme that ran through the research is that 
of "voice," particularly as a metaphor for women's 
experience and development. 8 The authors resisted any 
categorization that might resemble stages. They present a 
phenomenological study of each perspective of knowing, 
acknowledging interconnections but without hierarchical 
categories. 9 


7 Belenky et al., WWK, 15. 

8 Belenky et al., WWK, 17-20. 

9 Belenky et al., WWK, 17-20. Claremont Graduate 
School educator Dr. Mary Poplin, in a class discussion on 
Women's Ways of Knowing (April, 1993), noted that the 
authors themselves had reflected that the ordering of their 
categories in the text implied a hierarchy which they 
resisted. Poplin stated that the authors had indicated that 
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Within the perspective of procedural knowing the 


researchers borrowed from the work of Carol Gilligan and 
Nona Lyons to posit two approaches identified as separate 
and connected knowing. 

To describe two different conceptions or experiences of 
the self, as essentially autonomous (separate from 
others) or as essentially in relationship (connected to 
others). The separate self experiences relationships in 
terms of "reciprocity," considering others as it wishes 
to be considered. The connected self experiences 
relationships as "a response to others in their 
terms. " 10 

The researchers advocate that while the two modes of knowing 
are not gender specific, they may be gender related. "It is 
possible that more women than men tip toward connected 
knowing and more men than women toward separate knowing." 11 
This distinction in separate/visual and connected/aural were 
expanded into modes of knowing which either enhance 
critical/suspicious distancing or interactive/ believing 
connectedness. 12 

The authors see the struggle to extricate the self as a 
point where different methodologies are employed by separate 


they would have reworked the book to overcome this hierarchy 
if given the chance. 

10 Belenky et al., WWK, 102. 

11 Belenky et al., WWK, 18, 103. These forms of 
knowing repeat an earlier theme of the text where visual 
metaphors of the self imply detachment, gaining distance for 
a better view, and aural ("voice" and "hearing") imply close 
connection. 

12 Belenky et al., WWK, 106-23. 
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and connected knowing. Separate knowing tends toward a 
dispassionate, disinterested approach. 13 Connected knowing, 
however, does not negate the self's participation. Connected 
knowing calls for a deeper understanding of one's 
subjectivity as well as the subjectivity of the object. 
Empathy becomes a major modality by which the connected 
knower disciplines oneself to understand fully the "other" 
(the object) yet not discount the knower's self in the 
process. 14 This emphasis on connection is not in and of 
itself a desire to dichotomize the two approaches, 
separate/visual and connected/aural knowing. The authors 
emphasize a feminine alternative as a balance with 
traditional understandings of a detached, scientific 
education. 

The authors include one other form of knowing which is 
known as constructed knowledge: "an effort to reclaim the 
self by attempting to integrate knowledge that they (certain 
women) felt intuitively was personally important with 
knowledge that they had learned from others." 15 While 
integrating the different voices, this form of knowledge 
does not include separate knowing since the authors resist 


13 

Belenky 

et 

al ., 

WWK r 

109. 

14 

Belenky 

et 

al • / 

WWK, 

122. 

15 

Belenky 

et 

al • f 

WWK, 

134. 
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any sense that the person stands apart from the voices 
(knowledge) gained. They write, "Rather than extricating the 
self in the acquisition of knowledge, these women used 
themselves in rising to a new way of thinking." 16 
Understanding that one participates with the different 
voices rather than possessing them as separate from 
themselves is a basic insight of constructivist thought. 

"All knowledge is constructed, and the knower is an intimate 
part of the known." 17 Integrating the voices demands a form 
of knowing that relies as much upon a deep self¬ 
understanding of context as it relies upon a self¬ 
involvement with concepts. 

The contributions of Belenky et al. to women's 
epistemology and gender studies also provide considerable 
insight into the diverse possibilities for ways of knowing. 
Other educational theorists have also investigated this new 
approach to describing epistemology. 

Ways of Knowing in Educational Theory 

The study of women's ways of knowing parallels other 
studies in psychology and education that also acknowledge 
the diversity of approaches to learning. A number of 
educators and theorists have posited other approaches to the 


16 Belenky et al., WWK, 134-35. 

17 Belenky et al., WWK, 137. 
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perception, organization and valuing of knowledge. Such 
studies are beneficial since they demonstrate how diverse 
epistemologies impact educational theory, from sensory imput 
to intellectually processing the information. 

At the most basic level, many theorists have 
acknowledged the diverse ways in which sensory information 
is received through the human senses. These theorists have 
noted that persons often demonstrate an affinity toward 
certain sensory data based upon aural, visual, tactile or 
even kinesthetic preferences. 18 Descriptions of the level of 
dependence between the educator and the student have also 
motivated certain learning classifications. 19 

Other educational theorists have provided additional 
approaches to the organization and valuing of data that 
might easily fall under a general category of "ways of 
knowing." Theorists have explored the relationship between 
experience and human personality in understanding how 
different people come to know and learn, often described as 


18 Ronald R. Sims and Serbrenia J. Sims, eds.. The 
Importance of Learning Styles (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1995), 53; Cynthia Ulrich Tobias, The Way They Learn 
(Colorado Springs, Colo.: Focus on the Family, 1994), 89-97. 
Sims and Sims list four such perceptual modalities: 
auditory, visual, tactile and kinesthetic preferences. 

19 Pat Burke Guild and Stephen Garger, Marching to 
Different Drummers (Alexandria, Va.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1985); 26-33; Sims 
and Sims, 51-52. 
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a learning style. 20 Research based upon human temperament 
types (primarily through the Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator) 
suggest that a person's personality impacts how they receive 
and process information. 21 David Kolb, with other 
theorists, offers a taxonomy of learning styles based 
primarily upon the persons ability to reflectively deal with 
experiential data and abstract concepts and then manipulate 
this information. 22 Christian religious education 
specialists have translated these approaches into religious 
settings of learning and spiritual development. 23 

Howard Gardner's work in multiple intelligences has 
expanded this work beyond traditional cognitive processes 
and has sparked a number of materials to support his 
thesis. 24 While Gardner accepts human intelligence based 


20 American Association of School Administrators, 
Learning Styles (Arlington, Va.: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1991). 

21 Gordon Lawrence, People Types and Tiger Stripes: A 
Practical Guide to Learning Styles , 2 nd ed. (Gainesville, 
Fla.: Center for Application of Psychological Type, 179, 
1982) . 

22 David Kolb, Experiential Learning: Experience as 
the Source of Leaning and Development (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1984); Bernice McCarthy, The 4MAT 
System: Teaching to Learning Styles with Right/Left Mode 
Technigues (Barrington, Ill.: Excel, Inc., 1987). 

23 Marlene D. LeFever, Learning Styles: Reaching 
Everyone God Gave You To Teach (Colorado Springs, Colo.: 
David C. Cook, 1995). 

24 Linda Campbell, Bruce Campbell, and Dee Dickinson, 
Teaching & Learning Through Multiple Intelligences (Needham 
Heights, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1996); Howard Gardner, Frames 
of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences (New York: 
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upon cognitive abilities, he also posits several other forms 
of intelligence established not just upon cognitive ability 
but also upon other capabilities within the human. 25 Gardner 
offers a theoretical framework for acquiring culture that 
required certain competencies. Culture for Gardner consists 
of three realms, 

(1) the physical world, the world of material natural 
objects and the elements as well as various forms of 
living matter; (2) the world of man-made artifacts 
(sic), such as tools, works of art, and the less 
tangible world of words and ideas; (3) the social 
world, which includes other persons, those in the 
family, in one's community, and, increasingly, in the 
rest of the world as well. 26 

Gardner asserts that "every individual in every culture must 
acquire the skill needed to deal effectively with these 
three realms." 27 Knowledge in these areas is also 
multifaceted for Gardner. 28 One learns not only how to 
protect oneself from natural causes but also to explain them 
through propositional knowledge (such as physics). This 


Basic Books, 1993); David Lazear, Seven Ways of Knowing: 
Teaching for Multiple Intelligences^ 2 nd ed. (Palatine, 

Ill.: Skylight Publishing, 1991). 

25 Gardner, xxi. 

26 Gardner, 260. 

27 Gardner, 260. 

28 Gardner, 260. Gardner writes, "The individual must 
develop some ability to work in these worlds, both on an 
intuitive and practical level and at the level of explicit 
propositional knowledge. To invoke a distinction that has 
become widespread, the individual must acquire 'know-how' as 
well as 'know that' in each of these domains." 
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knowledge extends to "ritual, law, stories, and other less 


formal modes of discourse." 29 

Gardner offers seven potential competencies for 
information processing: Linguistic competence; Spatial 
competence; Logical-mathematical competence; Bodily 
kinesthetic competence; Musical competence; Interpersonal 
competence; and Intrapersonal, or self, competence. Gardner 
also states that the acquisition of culture also relies on 
the symbol systems used and the modes (such as direct 
observation or schooling) and loci (be it the nuclear family 
or television) of transmission. 30 

Other educators have contributed to this discussion by 
offering several other ways to construct and classify 
knowledge. 31 Eliot Eisner, for instance, has argued that 
aesthetic knowing is an important approach to learning since 
it acknowledges the need for positive (aesthetically 
pleasing) experiences and for harmonic order in learning. 


29 Gardner, 261. 

30 Gardner, 27 0. 

31 Elliot Eisner, Learning and Teaching the Ways of 
Knowing (Chicago: National Society for the Study of 
Education, distributed by the University, of Chicago Press, 
1985); Maria Harris, Teaching and Religious Imagination: An 
Essay in the Theology of Teaching (San Francisco: Harper and 
Row, 1987), Mary Elizabeth Mullino Moore, Teaching From the 
Heart: Theology and Educational Method (Minneapolis: 

Fortress Press, 1991). Texts such as these include a thesis 
that epistemology, the search for truth and knowledge, and 
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Jerome Bruner also contrasts two forms of knowing, 
paradigmic and narrative, as a way to describe knowledge 
based upon rational abstractions (paradigms) or 
experientially constructed narratives representations. 32 

All of these classifications expand the concept of ways 
of knowing. In a sense the very term serves as an orienting 
principle within learning theory similar to the means of 
grace. The term acknowledges that there are various ways by 
which people both receive and construct knowledge. Exploring 
the possible intersections between the instituted means of 
grace and the ways of knowing reveal a rich variety of 
approaches that God may use to convey grace. 

The Means of Grace and Ways of Knowing 
Each practice within the means of grace carries the 
potential of more than one way of knowing God, a fact 
already noted in the discussion of Eucharist. Christian 
religious education theorists recognize this multiplicity. 
Donald Miller, for example, notes that scripture also may 
relate to contemporary experience from a number of different 
perspectives: as religious experience, as abstract 

therefore education, may proceed through various approaches 
or "ways of knowing." 

32 Jerome Bruner, "Narrative and Pardigmatic Modes of 
Thought," in Learning and Teaching the Ways of Knowing , 97- 
115. 
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propositions, as existential encounters or as narrative 
structures of experience. 33 The purpose of this section is 
to explore how people know God through instituted means, 
prudential means, and acts of mercy. 

Knowing through the Instituted Means of Grace 

Wesley's Instituted means of grace provide a convenient 
beginning point for exploring the relationship between means 
of grace and ways of knowing. Scripture, prayer, fasting, 
Eucharist and Christian conference are particularly 
appropriate activities since Wesley considered them to be 
enduring practices. Even with the rather limited list of 
practices, the number of ways by which people might know God 
is quite extensive. The purpose of this section, however, is 
not to exhaust the possible intersections between the 
instituted means of grace and ways of knowing. 

The study does suggest that there are certain ways of 
knowing present within the means of grace that are 
consistent with Wesley's sacramental perspective. To help 
order this part of the investigation, the Eucharistic 
approaches of memorial, presence, and promise, provide a 
sacramental referent to complement various epistemological 
approaches. Each practice is investigated as a particular 
way of knowing and correlated to at least one sacramental 

33 Donald Miller, 103-06. 
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emphasis. The goal is to demonstrate how the means of grace 
bridge epistemological and sacramental issues for Christian 
religious educators. 

Scripture as Narrative Memorial . Scripture, the first 
practice reviewed in the instituted means of grace, 
synthesizes a contemporary study of narrative knowing with a 
memorial emphasis in the Eucharist, often described as 
anamnesis or re-calling the past actions of Jesus. The 
central idea is that reading scripture provides a narrative 
approach to living into the historical acts of God found in 
the text. As persons or the community reads/hears scripture 
they begin to know God's grace by living into the redemptive 
history of God. The intersections between God's story, the 
community's story, and the person's story, are dynamic and 
they subsequently impact the contemporary life of the 
community and the person. 

Narrative knowing begins with the presupposition that 
human experiences become meaningful when incorporated into a 
broader narrative structure. 34 Stephen Crites notes, "the 
formal quality of experience through time is inherently 

34 Donald E. Polkinghorne, Narrative Knowing and the 
Human Sciences (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1988), 1, 13, 15-17. 
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narrative." 35 Crites' asserts that the present cannot be 
identified save through a narrative structure since current 
experiences pass from future to past, creating memory. 36 
Memory organizes experiences into narrative forms, stories 
that make these experiences meaningful. 37 Anthropologist 
Barbara Myerhoff understands narrative as a basic human 
structure for organizing and communicating. Persons are, by 
definition, homo narrans, as Meyerhoff writes, "humankind as 
storyteller, is a human constant." 38 

Theorists also acknowledge narrative as an alternative 
way of knowing. Jerome Brunner, as noted, establishes two 
forms of fundamental rational modes classified as 
paradigmatic and narrative. Paradigmatic or 
logico-scientific thought is similar to abstracted. 


35 Stephen Crites, "The Narrative Quality of 
Experience," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 39, 
no. 3 (Sept 1971): 291. 

36 Crites, 298. 

37 Herbert Anderson and Edward Foley, Mighty Stories 
and Dangerous Rituals: Weaving Together the Human and the 
Divine (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1998), 5. 
Narrative includes more than our past memories. Anderson and 
Foley write, "We tell stories of a life in order to 
establish meaning and to integrate our remembered past with 
what we perceive to be happening in the present and what we 
anticipate for the future. We weave many stories together 
into a life narrative that conveys what we believe to be 
essential truths about ourselves and the world." 

38 Barbara Meyerhoff, Number Our Days (New York: E. 

P. Dutton, 1978), 272. 
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separated knowing. 39 Bruner, however, notes that narrative 
thought, "deals in human or human-like intention and action 
and the vicissitudes and consequences of that make their 
course." 40 Narrative serves to explain human intentions in 
the context of action. 41 

Within narrative there are also diverse approaches. 
Crites identifies two forms of stories: the sacred stories, 
where "men's sense of self and world" are created and the 
mundane stories of the activities of everyday life. 42 
Anderson and Foley, following Dominic Crossan, assert that 
most narratives lie along a continuum bounded by the two 
basic categories of myth and parable. 43 Myths are stories 
that seek to bridge the gaps between irreconcilable 
perspectives or events. 44 Parables accentuate 
contradictions, creating "irreconcilability where before 
there was reconciliation." 45 Narratives, through their 
diversity, seek to reconcile or disturb the basic pattern of 
human experience. All narratives, however, appear to emerge 


39 Bruner, "Narrative and Pardigmatic Modes," 98. 

40 Bruner, "Narrative and Pardigmatic Modes," 98. 

41 Brunner, "Narrative and Pardigmatic Modes," 100; 
Polkinghorne, 18. Polkinghorne writes, "(n)arrative ordering 
makes individual events comprehensible by indentifying the 
whole to which they contribute." 

42 Crites, 295-96. 

43 Anderson and Foley, 10-18. 

44 Anderson and Foley, 13. 

45 Anderson and Foley, 14. 
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from human experience (memory) and influence ongoing human 
experience. 46 

Scripture not only suggests historical experiences, 
among other things, but scripture also provides a narrative 
frame for persons to interpret current experience. 
Intersections between the story of God (when studied or 
proclaimed in community) and the person's story (experienced 
individually and in community) creates new opportunities for 
meaning. 47 Through scripture, the God of history is re¬ 
presented in narrative form and influences the interpretive 
life of communities and persons. 

The intersection of human experience and biblical 
narrative is very close to previous descriptions of dynamic 
memorialism as an approach to the Eucharist. The dynamic 
memorial approach asserts that communicants taking the 
Lord's Supper are imaginatively transported to "the foot of 


46 Alasdair MacIntyre, "Virtues, Unity of a Human 
Life and Tradition," in Why Narrative? Readings in Narrative 
Theology , eds. Stanley Hauerwas and L. Gregory Jones (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1989), 96-97. Alasdair MacIntyre 
reiterates the point, "Narrative is not the work of poets, 
dramatists, and novelists reflecting upon events which had 
no narrative order before one was imposed by the singer or 
the writer; narrative form is neither disguise nor 
decoration." 

47 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Teaching from the Heart , 

138-39. 
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His cross," the presence of Christ. 48 A narrative 
understanding of scripture also asserts that person is 
placed within the events of the scripture. Ultimately this 
"living into" or remembering of the past includes a dynamic 
re-calling ( anamnesis) of the past events into the 
present. 49 This type of narrative/memorial understanding 
could be extended to other events in scripture as well as 
the passion and resurrection of Jesus. 50 The person's life 
(or the community's life) merges with the memorial of God's 
activity through scripture so that God conveys grace as they 
read and hear the scripture. 

Prayer as Imaginative Presence . Scripture is able to 
narratively bridge the past with the present bringing 
persons into the Story of God. Prayer provides a means to 
encountering the real presence of God in the present moment 
through the exercise of imagination. Prayer has been defined 
in a number of ways but the act of prayer also conditions 


48 John Wesley and Charles Wesley, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper , 7. See also John Calvin, Institutes of the 
Christian Religion , ed. John T. McNeill, trans. Ford Lewis 
Battles (Louisville: Westminster Press, 1960), 2:1422. 
Calvin writes that the Lord's Supper, "was ordained to be 
frequently used among all Christians in order that they 
might frequently return in memory to Christ's Passion, by 
such remembrance to sustain and strengthen their faith." 

49 245 

50 Donald Miller, 109-22. 
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our minds to operate in a trans-liminal state that fosters 
imagination and opens the person to presence of God. 
Religious experience and those practices which cultivate 
such experiences, including the practice of prayer has been 
subjected to a number of psychological studies, beginning 
with the first dynamic movement in psychology that predates 
the analytic movement of Freud and Jung. 51 Prayer has been 
called primary speech, and the urgent desire for life. 52 
Prayer has also been portrayed as passionate thinking which 
unifies thought and directs responsibilities. 53 Others have 
described prayer as the language of the heart — an 
expression of religious affections including emotions, 
attitudes and feelings, yet dependent upon particular 
stories and conceptions of the world. 54 Others have 
described prayer as the movement from simple petitions for 


51 Henri F. Ellenberger, The Discovery of the 
Unconscious: The History and Evolution of Dynamic Psychiatry 
(New York: Basic Books, 1970), 110-81. 

52 Friedrich Heiler , Prayer: History and Psychology , 
trans. Samuel McComb (New York: Oxford Publishing, 1932; 
reprint, New York: Galaxy Books, 1958), 354-55; Ann Ulanov 
and Barry Ulanov, Primary Speech: A Psychology of Prayer 
(Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1982), 1-25. Primary Speech is 
the theme of the Ulanovs while basic desire is shared by the 
Ulanovs and Heiler. 

53 John Macquarrie, Paths in Spirituality , 2 nd ed. 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: Moorehouse Publishing, 1992), 26-34. 

54 Donald Saliers, The Soul in Paraphrase (Cleveland: 
OSL, 1980), 21-49, see especially 32. 
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material needs to the deeper cry of desire for the Other. 55 
Prayer may also be understood as a way of knowing God 
through imagination. Imagination has often been heralded as 
a primary source for religious knowing. 56 Theorists such as 
James Loder and Sharon Parks have emphasized the power of 
imagination in everyday discovery and in transformational 
moments with specific linkages to the Holy Spirit. 57 While 
imagination may be encouraged, understanding its source and 
the resulting implication for experiencing the presence of 
God is often left unclear. 

Imagination and intuitive thinking, are distinct from 
analytic thinking. Formally, imagination and intuition may 
be understood separately, with the latter associated more 
with subjective feeling. Intuition, however, may include a 
cognitive, unifying ability to see the whole, a definition 


55 Louis Beirnaert, "Prayer and Petition to the 
Other," in From Cry to Word: Contributions Toward a 
Psychology of Prayer , ed. Andre Godin (Brussels: Lumen Vitae 
Press, 1968), 30-32. 

56 Harris, Teaching and Religious Imagination , 3-22. 

57 James Loder, The Transforming Moment , 2 fia ed. 
(Colorado Springs, Colo.: Helmers and Howard, 1989), 9-120; 
Sharon Parks, "Imagination and Spirit in Faith Development: 

A Way Past the Structure-Content Dichotomy," in Faith 
Development and Fowler , eds. Craig Dykstra and Sharon Parks, 
(Birmingham, Ala.: Religious Education Press, 1986), 137-56. 
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often associated with imagination as well. 58 Imagination and 
intuition are closely linked through the act of discovery. 59 

Imagination and intuition may also be described in 
other terms, depending upon culture and depending upon how 
these terms apply to the various forms of multiple 
intelligence (as in Howard Gardner's categories) currently 
under exploration. 60 Understanding imagination as a 
dissociative act is a different interpretation that 


58 Rudolf Arnheim, "The Double-edged Mind: Intuition 
and the Intellect," in Learning and Teaching the Ways of 
Knowing , 78-81; Nel Noddings and Paul J. Shore, Awakening 
the Inner Eye: Intuition in Education (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1984), 56-58; Blythe McVicker Clinchy, 
"Connected and Separate Knowing: Toward a Marriage of Two 
Minds," in Knowledge, Difference and Power , 208-10; Sharon 
Parks, The Critical Years: the Young Adult Search for a 
Faith to Live By (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1986), 112- 
14 . 

59 Michael Polanyi, "The Creative Imagination," in 
Toward a Unity of Knowledge , ed. Marjorie Grene (New York: 
International Universities Press, 1969), 53-69. Polanyi, 
works with an different type of awareness than the 
unconscious, preconscious or liminal consciousness of 
William James (56). Polayni prefers to associate intuition 
with a cognitive new way of seeing and imagination with the 
ability to "close gaps" between thought and subsequent 
action (57-65). Creative intuition then is the act of 
discovery while creative imagination then proceeds onward 
utilizing intuition and creating fresh opportunities for 
intuitive acts. For Polayni, "(i)ntuition informs the 
imagination which, in its turn, releases the powers of 
intuition" (66). The combination of ideas into new, creative 
thought may not happen for years until the appropriate clues 
are offered through intuition (64-66) . 

60 Brian Sutton-Smith, "In Search of the 
Imagination," in Imagination and Education , eds. Kieran Egan 
and Dan Nadaner (New York: Teachers College Press, 1988), 

27. 
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describes the relationship between prayer and imaginative 
knowing. 

Prayer can be seen as primarily a dissociative activity 
of the mind that fosters the imagination. Prayer, in this 
perspective, includes both verbal and non-verbal states of 
consciousness directed toward a spiritual world. 61 During 
the act of prayer the mind envisions an Other and engages in 
communication with this personality. 62 This act encourages a 
form of dissociative activity where the mind seeks, or is 
receptive to, a presence that is outside the normal flow of 
consciousness. 

Typically dissociative experiences, commonly classified 
as multiple personality disorder, are classified as 
pathologies and often associated with trauma. 63 Readings 
from the first dynamic view of psychology, however, do not 
portray dissociative experience as pathological. 64 William 


61 Robert Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology 
of Religion , 3 rd ed. (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1971), 90. 

62 Heiler, 355-57. Heiler writes that the person, 
"believes that he speaks with a God, immediately present and 
personal, has intercourse with Him, that there is between 
them a vital and spiritual commerce" (356). 

63 Ian Hacking, "Two Souls in One Body," Critical 
Inquiry 17 (summer 1991): 840-45, 856; Colin A. Ross, 
Multiple Personality Disorder: Diagnosis, Clinical Features, 
and Treatment (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1989), 1-76. 

64 Michael G. Kenny, "Multiple Personality and Spirit 
Possession," Psychiatry , 44 (november 1981): 337-58. 
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James, for instance, posits that the mind is connected to 
something beyond itself during religious experiences. 65 
James's interpretation is not the same as an analytic or 
depth psychology description, where prayer may be a form of 
non-directive, primary consciousness connected with the 
unconscious. 66 James instead acknowledges what he calls a 
trans-marginal field, which is an extension of the 
unconscious self. 67 It is this realm from which mystical 
experiences emerge into our consciousness. 

The language of dissociation and the discovery of 
something beyond the conscious mind occupy many studies of 
imagination as well. Harold Rugg, in his exhaustive study of 
imagination, argues that creativity is primarily the act of 
discovery. He argues that, while intense study is 
preparatory to creative insight, imaginative responses to 
problems often come when they are not a person's primary 
focus. Often when persons put problems "out of their mind," 
an answer emerges. Rugg asserts, "the illuminating flash of 


65 William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (New York: Penguin Classics, 1985), 416, 511-15. 
James writes, "(w)e pass into mystical states from out of 
ordinary consciousness as from a less into a more, as from a 
smallness into a vastness, and at the same time as from an 
unrest to a rest" (416). 

66 Ann Ulanov and Barry Ulanov, Religion and the 
Unconscious (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1975), 25-35. 

61 James, 511-12. 
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insight occurs at a critical threshold of the conscious- 

nonconscious continuum on which all of life is lived." 68 

Rugg calls this the threshold state. He writes, 

This is a conscious state, yet has antechamber access 
to the unconscious. This state of mind is off guard, 
relaxed, receptive to messages, but also magnetic, with 
a dynamic forming power. I think of it as "off- 
conscious," not unconscious, for the organism is awake, 
alert, and in control. 69 

Rugg's description suggests that there is a point of 
engagement, the trans-liminal mind, between our conscious 
mind and whatever might be described as the unconscious. 70 
This marginal area is the seat of imagination for Rugg. 71 

Prayer, if seen as primarily a conversation between the 
person and the Other, may actually encourage the psycne's 
entrance into the trans-liminal mind. Clearly, prayer 
suggests an assumed relationship, a social sharing of 
personal needs. 72 The person is pushed to move "outside" a 
normal realm of psychological discourse, to seek to hear or 
perceive a supernatural voice beyond the normal realm of 


68 Rugg, 39. 

69 Rugg, 39. 

70 Rugg, 40. 

71 Rugg, 59-61, See especially the editor's note on 

61. 

72 George Albert Coe, The Psychology of Religion 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916), 316-320. Coe 
writes, "This is the culmination of self-and-social 
consciousness that makes us persons. The function of prayer 
at this level, then, is to produce (or, as the case may be. 
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consciousness. Yen, in normal circumstances, the person 
remains within the normal "antechamber" of consciousness, 
the very seat of Rugg's home for imagination. This thresh- 
hold state becomes the place where we imagine God's real 
presence. Prayer becomes the place where imagination is 
cultivated through the natural act of attending to the 
trans-liminal mind. God conveys grace as real presence when 
the very imagination that allows us to meet God in prayer 
allows us to also intuit God in other places including the 
Eucharist. 

Fasting as Critical Presence . While prayer brings 
persons closer to the presence of God through imagination, 
fasting is a practice that can condition practitioners to 
view their world critically in order to challenge that which 
obscures or impedes God's presence. Fasting may serve a 
number of functions, including cleansing and restoring the 
body and soul, and providing an expression of personal or 
corporate repentance. 73 Fasting, however, can also foster a 
critical awareness, or critical knowing, that is also 
evident in a number of seemingly disparate approaches to 


sustain) personal life, which is also social life, as 
something of ultimate worth" (320) . 

73 Marjorie Thompson, Soul Feast: An Invitation to 
the Christian Spiritual Life (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 1995), 69-81. 
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knowledge, including aescetic monastic practices, liberation 
praxis, and analytic psychology. The aescetic's goal may be 
questioned or the responses to critical awareness may be 
varied, but the preliminary questioning of societal norms 
and cultural expectations provide a means to challenging 
obstacles that block new possibilities of grace. 

Understanding fasting as a critical way of knowing is a 
hazardous exercise. Of all practices, fasting and other 
forms of asceticism are the most susceptible to abuse. 74 
Pathological eating disorders, such as anorexia, can 
represent a struggle to understand selfhood rather than a 
statement of wholistic personhood apart from cultural 
norms. 75 These struggles are helpful in understanding 
Wesley's own preference for modified forms of temperance 
rather than radical fasts. 76 

Yet ascetic practices, including fasting, provide a 
critical way of knowing that helps persons move away from 
cultural barriers so that they may understand God's grace 
through real presence. Acknowledging and discerning that 
there are activities in the world, which may vary according 


74 Miles, 94. 

75 Kim Chernin, The Hungry Self: Women, Eating and 
Identity (New York: Harper and Row, 1985), 17-19. 

76 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VII," Works, ed. 
Outler, 1:609. See also Steve Harper, Devotional Life in the 
Wesleyan Tradition, 49-51. 
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to culture, which impede God's presence and purpose is a 

necessary step for avoiding or transforming those 

activities. Margaret Miles notes that fasting creates a 

change of consciousness that allows the person to 

deconstruct traditional expectations of the body so that a 

new reality might be pursued. 77 Miles writes, 

In ascetic practice, the body, conditioned in every 
culture to find gratification in objects specified by 
the culture, become the ally of the religious self, a 
tool for breaking mechanical attraction to the objects 
that gratify the social self and for reorienting desire 
and gratification. The same energy that originally 
organized the person's pursuit of sex, power, and 
possessions can be removed from the socially 
conditioned self and relocated in the religious self. 78 

Ascetic practices become critical investigations of current 

cultural norms in order to free the person for the pursuit 

of God. In some spiritual traditions this critical 

understanding approximates negative theology or an apophatic 

approach to prayer. 79 Human structures and desires are seen 


77 Miles, 95-96. 

70 Miles, 96. 

79 Urban T. Holmes, A History of Christian 
Spirituality: An Analytic Introduction (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1980), 3-11; Kallistos Ware, "Ways of Prayer and 
Contemplation, Eastern," in Christian Spirituality: Origins 
to the Twelfth Century , eds. Bernard McGinn, John 
Meyendorff, and Jean Leclercq (New York: Crossroad, 1988), 
397-402. 
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as limiting when entering the presence of God, so they must 


be stripped away. 80 

Fasting, as an aescetical practice, begins with an 
acknowledgement that living in the world, at times, impairs 
the Christian life. Historically Christian aescetics, 
including the beginning of the eastern monastic movement, 
withdrew from society in order to pursue God through self- 
renunciation and self-sacrifice. 81 The initial withdrawal 
was a reaction to the third century Constantinian, cultural 
accommodation of Christianity. "The Christian who fled from 
his City of Destruction was more conscious of that form 
which he fled than the new life which he found." 82 The 
monastic's preliminary movement was away from the world and 
its temptations, "to distinguish our native thoughts and 
sentiment from those produced by forces outside 
ourselves." 83 


80 John Meyendorff, introduction to Gregory Palmas: 

The Triads , ed. John Meyendorff (New York: Paulist Press, 
1983), 13-15; Ware, 399. Meyendorff writes, "the meaning of 
negative theology consists precisely in saying only what God 
is not, but now what He is" (13). Ware writes, "the mind is 
to be stripped of all images and concepts, so that our 
abstract concepts about God are replaced by the sense of 
God's immediate presence." 

31 Thomas M. Gannon and George W. Traub, The Desert 
and the City: An Interpretation of the History of Christian 
Spirituality (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1969), 17- 
50. 

82 Gannon and Traub, 26. 

83 Gannon and Traub, 180. 
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This critical appraisal and demand for conversion found 
in the world of the monastics, is similar to the critical 
appraisal and call for conversion found in more contemporary 
expressions of liberation thought and spirituality. 84 The 
two movements are quite different in other aspects of their 
approach and outcomes. Liberation emphasizes Christian 
conversion in the midst of the struggle of the people rather 
than through withdrawal to the desert of early 
aesceticism. 85 Yet both traditions share in the struggle to 
pursue the truth, to seek God in everything, and to live 
faithfully in the way of Jesus Christ. 86 In connection with 
the practice of fasting, they also share in the critical 
questioning of structures of the existing world. 87 

Critical knowing, as an historical process, also 
challenges the cultural status quo and, in certain 
circumstances, releases the person to a new level of freedom 


84 Segundo Galilea, The Wav of Living Faith: A 
Spirituality of Liberation (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1988), 79-86. 

85 Gannon and Traub, 47-48; J. B. Libiano, Spiritual 
Discernment and Politics: Guidelines for Religious 
Communities , trans. Theodore Morrow (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
Books, 1982), 7-18; 34-37. 

86 Galilea, 81-83; Gannon and Traub, 158-60; Kenneth 
Leach, Experiencing God: Theology as Spirituality (Harper 
and Row, 1985), 141, 159-61; Libano, 34-35. Gannon and 
Traub, as well as Libano, use Ignatius of Loyola's emphasis 
of seeking God in everything for contemporay spirituality. 

87 Leech, 160; Libano, 14-18. 
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and empowerment. 88 Culture obscures not only the vision of 
God but also the perception of the self. As one names one's 
true personhood, the authentic self may engage with God's 
presence. 

Engaging the presence of God out of ascetic, critical, 
practices, however, is not guaranteed. Persons stripping 
away the material social obstructions must also remember the 
goal of critical practice, a deeper understanding of 
personhood and God. Analytic psychology, another approach to 
aescetic thought, provides an example of the potential 
problems. The most interesting clue to the limitation of 
ascetic knowledge comes from Phillip Rieff's assessment of 
Sigmund Freud's methods. 89 Rieff notes that Freud's analytic 
technique created a way of life that Rieff characterizes as 
"psychological man," and describes an ascetic practice or 
rationality of detachment. 90 Rieff notes, however, that 
Freud's ascetic practice had no referent beyond the 
individual. 91 Rieff writes. 

With Freud, Western man has truly learned the technical 
possibility of living his inward life alone, at last 
rid of that crowd of shadows eternally pressing him to 


88 Paulo Freire, Education for Critical Consciousness 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1973), 16. 

89 Phillip Rieff, introduction to Sigmund Freud's 
Therapy and Technique , ed. Phillip Rieff (New York: Collier 
Books, 1963), 7-26. 

90 Rieff, 9-15. 

91 Rieff, 21. 
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pay the price for a past in his childhood, when he 

could not have been for himself. 92 

The gender language in this passage is interesting in ligh 
the earlier presentation of separate knowing. Wesley 
continually alluded to God as the focus of prayer and 
fasting. 93 Without a purpose for ascetic or critical 
knowing, the act becomes centered upon the individual 
(separate from the world) and not upon the God who 
relationally conveys grace. Fasting, as it encourages 
critical knowing, must always acknowledge this potential 
limitation. 

Fasting, as a form of critical knowing can be a means 
of grace. As one "fasts" inappropriate images of God, self 
and society, there emerges new possibilities of knowing 
God's presence in an authentic fashion. Critical knowing, 
whether conditioned through aesctic practices or through 
more contemporary approaches such as liberative problem 
posing, becomes a primary way of challenging obstructions 
and creating the possibility of a new receptivity toward 
God. 

Conference as Interpersonal Promise . Wesley's 
definition of Conference included both specific gatherings 


92 Rieff, 21-22. 

93 Wesley's Journal, Works , eds. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 22:479. Wesley's entry on 20, December, 1775 
is typical. "This day we observed as a day of fasting and 
prayer and were persuaded God will yet be entreated." 
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of ministers as well as other, broader, fellowships (usually 
smaller groups such as class meetings and bands). These 
gatherings included practices that implicitly taught social 
skills through modeling and dialogue. Gatherings, such as 
class meetings and bands, also provided opportunities to 
know how power might be used so that persons would know the 
nature of God's vision of human relationships. 

When persons gather together into communities they are 
compelled to learn how to engage in various social 
practices. Social intelligence or social competence is a 
very important way of knowing for persons due to the various 
relationships they may encounter. Ellen Berscheid writes 
that knowing the people who populate an individual's world 
"is a prerequisite for interacting effectively with them." 94 
Berscheid also notes that while this competence is basic, it 
is not as easily learned as imagined (witness the number of 
workshops and books on developing social competence). 95 

Interpersonal knowing provides a context for both 
naming the need for relatedness and acknowledging the 
distinctiveness of one's personhood. Carol Witherell writes, 
"The individual achieves personhood through caring relation 
with the other, yet the story of a life is always, in every 

94 Berscheid, 61. 

95 Berscheid, 62-71. 
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moment, distinctive from the stories of other lives." 96 In 
this sense the paradox of singularity-in-relationship is 
exposed through interpersonal knowing. 97 Yet interpersonal 
knowing or reasoning becomes essential to the concept of 
care. 98 Nell Noddings identifies two major components to 
interpersonal reasoning, attitude and flexibility, which 
result in openness to multiple perspectives. 99 Through the 
practice of interpersonal knowing, care may be demonstrated. 
This way of knowing becomes not only a demonstration of 
personal social competence but also an expression of 
communal interest and care. 

Life in community also carries a promise. Group 
interaction provides a different way to conceive and 
construct power in the larger social world. Janet L. Surrey 
notes that traditional understandings of power tend to 
create a dichotomy of action. 100 Language concerning 
powerful-powerless, active-passive, power over or power for 


96 Carol Witherell, "The Self in Narrative: A Journey 
into Paradox," in Stories Lives Tell: Narrative and Dialogue 
in Education , eds. Carol Witherell and Nell Noddings (New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1991), 89. 

97 Witherell, 88-90. 

98 Nell Noddings, "Stories in Dialogue: Caring and 
Interpersonal Reasoning," in Stories Lives Tell: Narrative 
and Dialogue in Education , eds. Carol Witherell and Nell 
Noddings (New York: Teachers College Press, 1991), 165. 

99 Noddings, "Stories in Dialogue," 159-64. 

100 Janet L. Surry, "Relationship and Empowerment," in 
Women's Growth in Connection , eds. Judith V. Jordan, 
Alexandra G. Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, Irene P. Stiver and 
Janet L. Surrey (New York: Guildford Press, 1991), 162-80. 
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oneself creates a separation between persons with an 
emphasis on dominance. 101 Surrey suggests that group 
interaction offers one other kind of power characterized by 
"power-with" or "power together." 102 Power in this context is 
based upon connected relationships, inter-subjectivity and 
mutuality. 

Inter-subjectivity, according to Judith Jordan, 
involves, "a matching of intensity of involvement and 
interest, an investment in the exchange that is for both the 
self and the other." 103 Often this type of inter-subjective, 
mutual, relationship is threatened by gender difference, 
imbalances of psyche or uneven power constructions of 
dominance and control. This interference of true mutuality, 
either through external constraints or internal motivations, 


101 Surry, 165. Surrey writes, "there is an assumption 
of an active agent exerting control through the actual or 
threatened use of power, strength, or expertise." 

102 Surry, 165. 

103 Judith Jordon, "The Meaning of Mutuality," in 
Women's Growth in Connection , eds. Judith V. Jordan, 
Alexandra G. Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, Irene P. Stiver and 
Janet L. Surrey (New York: Guildford Press, 1991), 83; Mary 
Elizabeth Moore "The Myth of Objectivity in Public 
Education: Toward an Intersubjective Teaching of Religion," 
Religious Education 90, no. 2 (Spring 1995): 207-25. Moore 
extends inter-subjectivity to include the teaching of any 
subject. Moore writes, "In intersubjectivity, we recognize 
ourselves as shapers of knowledge, and we recognize the 
event or community being studied as other than ourselves. 
Intersubjectivity requires us to give attention to our own 
biases and emotions..., and it also requires us to attend as 
fully as possible to others, hearing the voices that may be 
different from our own and seeing from the perspectives of 
others" (213). 
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does not negate the possibility or promise that communities 
might become centers for interactive learning and for the 
sharing of power. 104 

Before proceeding, one must again acknowledge that 
the true nature of Wesley's groups is open to debate. 

Abelove suggests that the hierarchy of control (through 
deference and seductive love) began with Wesley himself, 
indicating a different function for the leaders within the 
societies, classes and bands. 105 Wesley's treatment of other 
ministers within the Methodist connection seems to affirm 
John's dominance. 106 Henderson's descriptions of the various 
groups also do not provide an image of mutual empowerment, 
though Henderson does describe the activities in the bands 
as persons shared emotions as a part of their learning. 107 

It is often overlooked is that lay assistants, over two 
thirds of them women in 1742, led many of the groups. 108 The 
groups themselves could even be the location of dissent 
against John Wesley, particularly in his later years. 109 How 
often the group modeled mutuality, inter-subjectivity, and 


104 Jordan, 88-93. 

105 Abelove, 24-35. 

106 Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called 
Methodist , 140, 276-81. 

1,57 Henderson, diss., 163-69. 

108 Abelove, 35; Henderson, diss., 140; Sproull, 87- 
89; 383; George J. Stevenson, City Road Chapel and Its 
Associates: Historical, Biographical, and Memorial (New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1872), 38. 

109 Dean, 138. 
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connected or interactive knowing is not the major concern. 
The groups provided the promise that just such expressions 
of interactive knowing could exist. 

Rather than positing groups that consistently embodied 
this form of knowing, mutual empowerment, the promise of 
such a community was probably demonstrated through small 
exchanges between members, whether through pastoral 
discipline or open encouragement. 110 Each exchange provided 
the possibility of a different kind of community grounded in 
shared power and common understanding. Each exchange also 
carried the promise of a future time in which just such 
expressions of inter-subjectivity and mutual power might be 
expressed as a normative way of life. 

Wesley's concept of Christian conference and 
Christian conversation provided an opportunity for community 
that might be better realized today with the help of 
contemporary study. Being in community and knowing God 
through community, however, need not rely exclusively upon a 
pattern of relationships totally devoid of imbalances and 
obstructions. The promise of such a community, however, 
might actually suggest an anticipation of something more 
than is expressed in gatherings today. This is not to 
suggest that interactive knowing or inter-subjectivity is 
idealistic to the point of impossibility. Feminist research 

110 Dean, 132-37. 
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demonstrates the reality of connected, interactive knowing 
when women gather. Such a community in its purest form, 
however, may not yet exist. Such a community as an 
anticipated hope, provides a mode of waiting and expectancy 
that Dwayne Heubner suggests is indicative of the 
intersection of spirituality and knowing. 111 Anticipating the 
promise of such a community helps the knower to be open to 
new expressions of knowledge, new possibilities of 
interpersonal exchange. 112 

The expressions of the mutuality of empowerment 
actually demonstrated in exchanges in groups today provide a 
glimpse into a different kind of world of relationships. 
There is an expectant openness to the future that is modeled 
in the inter-subjective openness between persons, a type of 
waiting to know fully the other person. Communities need not 
be perfect in their interpersonal exchanges for persons to 
come to know something about the kind of community centered 
around God, which may be expressed in the future. 
Contemporary communities become means of grace when, in 

111 Dwayne Heubner, "Spirituality and Knowing," in 

Learning and Teaching the Ways of Knowing , ed. Eliot Eisner, 
(Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education, 
distributed by University of Chicago Press, 1985), 171. 

112 Heubner, 170. Heubner speaks of all knowledge as 
incomplete due to the nagging sense of fallibility. This 
form of knowing acknowledges fallibility in the sense that 
all communities are incomplete yet actually places more 
emphasis on an eschatalogical incompleteness due to 
possibility in the future. 
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their interpersonal exchanges, they model and suggest a 
future community of complete inter-subjective expression and 
mutual empowerment. 

Eucharist as Ritual Presence and Promise . The liturgy 
surrounding the Lord's Supper is a ritual. Rituals, 
following Catherine Bell, are those practices "that 
construct particular types of meanings and values in 
specific ways." 113 This ritual, or liturgy, is designed to 
convey the real, sacrificial, presence of Jesus Christ and 
the future, eschatalogical, promise of the Kingdom of God. 
Often these two views are held in tension in interpreting 
the specific actions and meanings of Eucharist. 114 A broader 
understanding of ritual provides a way to understand how the 
Eucharist can communicate both present sacrifice and future 
promise through the symbols associated with the Lord's 
Supper and through the practices of the liturgy. This 
broader understanding of ritual also helps persons to 
appreciate how other practices within Christianity may also 


113 Catherine Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and 
Dimensions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 82; 
Catherine Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992); 69-74. Bell acknowledges the 
tension between identifying ritual as a particular symbolic 
action while maintaining continuity with the communicative 
nature of all activity ( Ritual Theory , 72-73). Bell resists 
imposing categories on what is or what is not ritual, 
instead allowing a phenomenological approach where ritual 
categories emerge from the practice ( Ritual Theory , 74). 

114 Browning and Reed, 168-69. 
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take on Eucharistic significance, including the practices 
associated with Christian religious education. 

Bell, in her own overview of ritual, notes that her 
approach to ritual is relatively new. Previous studies have 
tended to emphasize overarching definitions that link ritual 
to social cohesion and intensity (beginning with Emile 
Durkheim) to the advance of symbolic information through 
action (following Clifford Geertz) or to structured patterns 
of practices that spark mental concepts in individuals 
(following Edmund Leach). 115 Each approach to ritual, 
including social processes, symbolic meaning and value and 
tactical reasoning, is helpful in understanding a specific 
set of cultural activities. 116 

Bell, however, believes that no one ritual practice 
exists alone but is actually part of a larger economy of 
practices. Bell writes, 

It is usually one ceremony among many in the larger 
ritual life of a person or community, one gesture among 
a multitude of gestures both sacred and profane, one 
embodiment among others of traditions of behavior down 
from one generation to another. In other words, for 
each and every ritual, there is a thick context of 
social customs, historical practices, and day-to-day 
routines that, in addition to the unique factors at 
work in any given moment in time and space, influence 
whether or how a ritual action is performed. 117 


115 Bell, 

Ritual: 

Perspectives 

and 

Dimensions, 

23-72 

116 Bell, 

Ritual: 

Perspectives 

and 

Dimensions, 

89. 

117 Bell, 

Ritual: 

Perspectives 

and 

Dimensions, 

171. 
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In this sense of ritual the entire Methodist movement 
constitutes a "thick context/' which surrounded the more 
specific practice of the Eucharist. 

Exactly how knowledge is conveyed through ritual action 
is uncertain due to the diversity of interpretations on the 
nature of ritual. The Eucharist, as a ritual, does seem to 
communicate both God's real presence and future hope both 
through the symbols communicated and through the actual 
ongoing practice of the ritual. 118 The symbolic meaning 
associated with God's real presence can be associated with 
the performance of the Eucharistic liturgy. The actual 
performance of the liturgy includes a number of smaller 
actions, or, gestures, each apparently intent upon creating 
recognition of the presence of God in the midst of the 
people. 119 Each gesture contributes to the larger ritual as 
an acknowledgement of the presence of God. The arrangement 
and order of such gestures may create a different language 
or "grammar" of the meaning of God's presence. 120 The 
symbolic meaning of each gesture in isolation must be 
balanced against the broader liturgical context. Within the 


118 Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions , 68-76. 

119 Charles D. Hackett and Don E. Saliers, The Lord Be 
With You: A Visual Handbook for Presiding in Christian 
Worship (Cleveland: OSL Publications, 1990), 5-9. Hackett 
and Saliers include nine essential gestures: receiving, 
pouring, offering, greeting, praying, invoking, blessing 
(benediction), signing (the cross) and reverencing as "sign- 
acts" (9) that communicate the meaning of the liturgy. 

120 Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions , 69-71. 
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psyche of the participant the association of action and 
thought merge through either kinethesia or synesthesia (or a 
combination of both) into a dawning awareness of the 
presence of God. 121 

Ritual theory, however, reveals that the actual 
practice of participating in the Eucharist reveals the 
future promise of God. Bell emphasizes that ritualized 
practices contribute to a world of cultural meaning. In this 
sense the actual mastery of ritualized practices create a 
type of embodied knowing where ritual influences other 
situations in life by making them "more coherent with the 
values of the ritualizing schemes." 122 As persons participate 
in the liturgy they gain a form of ritual mastery that 
begins to interpret the rest of life situations in light of 
these practices. The corporate actions provide a new 
perception of the world. 

If the Eucharist is a form of promise, then to 
participate in the liturgy and gain a sense of mastery is to 
see oneself and one's world differently. 123 Bell argues that 


121 Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions , 74. 

Bell defines kinesthesia as, "the sensations experienced by 
the body in movement." Bell defines synesthesia as, "the 
evocation of a total, unified, and overwhelming sensory 
experience." 

122 Bell, Ritual Theory , 107-08. 

123 Bell, Ritual Theory , 116. Bell defines ritual 
mastery as the ability reconstruct shared schemes from 
culture (positively or negatively), deploy these new schemes 
into a ritualized formula and then impress them upon persons 
to address a variety of cultural circumstance. 
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any ritualization is focused upon the telos of the new 
person who should emerge or upon the new consensus of values 
and behaviors that should shape the community, often while 
ignoring the very processes that may enhance or subvert this 
goal. 124 In the liturgy the focus is on the promise of the 
new being or new heaven (come down) even when the practices 
might subvert this promise (a critique often used with 
medieval liturgical practices). The promise, however, 
remains and is reinforced in the actual mastery of 
liturgical practice. If Bell's assessment is accurate, 
liturgy is potentially redemptive even when done poorly. 

Bell's critique of rituals utilized for the sake of 
hegemonic control should be considered as a necessary 
caution. 125 Aspiring ritual masters too often propose a 
particular liturgy. These same masters may use their 
expertise to control the actual practice of the ritual. 
Controlling or limiting the practices, however, seems 
inconsistent with the eschatalogical tension within the 
Eucharist. The eschatological tension is expressed in the 
ongoing rehearsal of the new heaven in each worship service. 
The Lord's Supper reveals first the narrative promise that 
the redemption of humanity completed in Christ's sacrifice 

124 Bell, Ritual Theory , 110. 

125 Bell, Ritual Theory , 108-10, 206-23. Bell, 
however, also notes that rituals may create communities that 
resist hegemonic power by creating new ritual masters and 
traditions (217-18). 
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and secured in Heaven. Often this sense of completion is 
understood either corporately in the descent of the New 
Heaven in the midst of the worship or personally in the 
sanctification of the individual. But this desired 
completion is combined with an ongoing, unfolding, 
teleological promise implied in each celebration. One 
"acts" in such a way as to know, via participation and 
mastery, the promise. A ritualized understanding of the 
Eucharist provides the possibility of conveying and 
constructing meaning (presence and promise) through 
activity. 

A number of practices in the history of Methodism can 
be characterized as Eucharistic when ritual is defined 
broadly. In some Christian communities the specific practice 
of the Lord's Supper has been neglected, but other communal 
gatherings, such as homecoming meals, take on sacramental 
characteristics. 126 Historian Steven Cooley has noted that 
early holiness camp meetings also included certain imagery 
that was decidedly sacramental, including elements of 
epiclesis, eschatological promise (in the language of heaven 
come down) and even real presence. 127 

126 Gwen Kennedy Neville, Kinship and Pilgrimage: 
Rituals of Reunion in American Protestant Culture (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987), 71-78. 

127 Steven D. Cooley, The Possiblilities of Grace: 
Poetic Discourse and Reflection in Methodist/Holiness 
Revivalism , Ph.D. diss.. University of Chicago, 1991 (Ann 
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The instituted means of grace are also sacramental. 
Broadly understood these practices are often arranged into a 
series of activities that collectively become ritualistic 
for a particular community. Prayer is modeled and practiced 
in a particular way. Specific approaches to Bible study are 
encouraged. Certain expressions of community are practiced 
regularly, from potlucks to funerals. These collective 
practices possess the ability to communicate the meaning of 
the relationship between God and humanity. When these 
practices reveal both the presence of God and the promise of 
the future, they mirror the overall intent of the Eucharist. 

Christian religious pedagogy may also assume ritual¬ 
like practices within communities. 128 Ritual in this sense is 
broadly understood yet allows certain practices to be self- 
grouped into specific categories that provide 
distinctiveness and differentiation from other activities. 129 
Sunday school practices, small group discipiesnip and even 
fellowship gatherings take particular form. Even John Dewey 
acknowledges that there are certain patterns for 
investigation, an educational scheme that Dewey encouraged 

Arbor, Mich.: UMI, 1992), 107-39, see especially 112 and 
127-31. 

128 Jack L. Seymour, Margaret Ann Crain, and Joseph V. 
Crockett, Educating Christians: The Intersection of Meaning, 
Learning and Vocation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 21- 
72, 120-27; Jim Wilhoit, Christian Education and the Search 
for Meaning , 2 nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1991), 
13-15. 

129 Bell, 69-74. 
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teachers to use as they gently guided students into their 
investigations. 130 These educational practices, as a ritual, 
become Eucharistic or sacramental if they collectively 
reveal the presence of God and the promise of the future. 

Practices should be viewed collectively as well as 
individually to determine their sacramental nature. The 
ritual nature of many practices, including Christian 
religious education practices, within certain communities 
may collectively correspond to the intent of the Eucharist 
to reveal the presence of God. 

One can use the taxonomy of practices in the instituted 
means of grace in dialogue with various ways of knowing to 
demonstrate a possible relationship between sacramental 
thought and educational epistemology. The prudential means 
of grace also provides the opportunity to add practices that 
foster diverse ways of knowing. To that subject, we now 
turn. 

Knowing through Prudential Practices 

The potential for understanding God expands 
exponentially when the practices within the prudential means 
of grace are explored. The challenge is to determine which 
new practices are authentically means of grace. New 
practices are understood to be prudential means of grace, 

130 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: 
Kappa Delta Pi, 1938; reprint New York: Colier Books, 1963), 
67-72. 
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yet Wesley's taxonomy provides the possibility that any 
contextual practice could also be reinterpreted as an 
enduring means of grace for other Christians. Wesley's 
categories of instituted and prudential means of grace allow 
Christian religious educators to appreciate a number of 
sacramental practices without technically defining them as 
sacraments. 

The potential for exploring various ways of knowing 
within the prudential means of grace is rich and possibly 
inexhaustible since any new practice also offers the 
possibility of more than one way of knowing. Wesley was 
always open to new practices that he might view as being 
used by God to convey grace. This view acknowledged God's 
freedom through the Holy Spirit to communicate grace in a 
number of practices. God's grace not only provided the 
practices but also empowered persons, by faith, to know God 
through the practice. 131 The outcome of would also be a new 
manifestation of grace in the lives of the practitioners. 

Wesley's prudential means of grace might include a 
number of new practics. Some practices, however, are 
detrimental to conveying grace. Contemporary educators, as 
noted, have viewed Wesley's own educational practices, 
suspiciously. Some criteria must be established to 

131 Wesley, "On the Discoveries of Faith," Works, ed. 
Outler, 4:30. 
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determine which practices, including Wesley's own 
educational practices, are authentically means of grace. 

To discern whether a new practice was a means of grace 
Wesley would investigate the outcome of its practice. Any 
prudential means of grace would have to evidence some 
resulting grace: preventing, justifying or sanctifying. 
Ultimately some indication of holiness of heart and life 
must be evident from the practices, though current 
descriptions of holiness are varied and contradictory. 132 
Fortunately current studies, including the preliminary 
studies of liberation and Wesleyan thought mentioned above, 
reveal that Wesley understood holiness as a social as well 
as an individual goal. 133 Determining if any practice 
fosters either a social or individual redemptive grace 
expressed in holiness of heart and life would be a clear 
indicator that this practice mediates grace. 


132 Donald L. Alexander, ed., Christian Spirituality: 
Five Views of Sanctification (Downers Grove, Ill.: 
InterVarsity Press, 1988); Randy Maddox, "Reconnecting the 
Means to the End: A Wesleyan Prescription for the Holiness 
Movement," Wesleyan Theological Journal 33, no. 2 (fall 
1998), 29-66. Maddox's article focuses upon previous 
interpretations of holiness of heart and life and how they 
shaped an interest in the means of grace as well (58-62). 

133 Jennings, 37-96; Marquardt, 23-34. Jennings notes 
Wesley's efforts include both concrete acts to help the poor 
as well as protests against unjust activities that exploited 
the poor. These activities included treatment by merchants, 
the distillation of hard liquors, medical and legal 
treatment of the poor (72-78). 
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The strength of the means of grace is that this 
orienting principle resists identifying Wesley's Christian 
religious education as exclusively personal or social. 
Holiness of heart and life becomes a metaphor for 
transformation of both personal and social arenas of life. 
Holiness of heart and life also becomes the intended outcome 
for all the practices within the means of grace. While 
certain practices may appear as either primarily personal or 
primarily social activity, the desired outcome, grace, 
ultimately finds full expression in both arenas of personal 
and social. 

Wesley's efforts in education should be scrutinized to 
see if Wesley intended them as means of grace. Certain 
child-rearing practices, while questionable by contemporary 
standards, are better appreciated when balanced with 
Wesley's cautions to parents to be loving and caring to 
their children. 134 Clearly some of the harsher practices at 
Kingswood (no opportunities for play for instance), though 
consistent with Wesley's historical location, would be 
eliminated by contemporary standards. This assessment is 
reasonable since these contextual practices no longer 
demonstrate an ability to be means of grace to children 
today. 

134 Wesley, "On Family Religion," Works , ed. Outler, 

3:333. 
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Beyond Wesley's education practices, the means of grace 
provides an approach to understanding and appreciating 
practices outside the Wesleyan tradition. The means of grace 
provides one way to acknowledge practices that are even 
considered sacraments by other Christian traditions. 

Knowing through Works of Mercy 

One limitation of Wesley's list of instituted means of 
grace is the lack of works of mercy, concrete expressions of 
compassion toward others. 135 Wesley obviously understood 
these practices to be real means of grace as well. 136 Wesley 
described these acts in several places, identifying the 
following practices: feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
assisting the stranger, visiting the sick and imprisoned, 
comforting the afflicted, teaching the ignorant as well as 
reproving wicked behavior and encouraging compassionate 
behavior. 137 Wesley acknowledged that works of mercy were not 
always thought of as means of grace, contrasting them with 
devotional practices that he listed as works of piety. 138 


135 Wesley, "On Zeal," Works, ed. Outler, 3:313; 
Wesley, "On Visiting the Sick," Works , ed. Outler, 3:385- 
89. See also Watson, Covenant Discipleship , 78. 

136 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VII, " Works , ed. 
Outler, 1:610; Wesley, "On Visiting the Sick," Works, ed. 
Outler, 3:385. In "On Visiting the Sick," Wesley writes, 
"Surely there are works of mercy as well as works of piety, 
which are real means of grace." 

137 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, VI," Works, ed. 
Outler 1:573. 

138 Wesley, "On Visiting the Sick," Works , ed. Outler, 

3:385. 
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While included within the prudential means, Wesley 
encouraged their use and saw them as equally important as 
the other ordinances, and often gave them priority over 
devotional acts. 139 

Clearly, as Marquardt demonstrates, Wesley believed 
ministry to the poor and dispossessed was vital. 140 Wesley's 
personal social practices, from his early days at Oxford to 
very late in life, demonstrate his concern for the poor. 
Wesley, at age eighty-one, went door to door through melting 
snow to raise money for the poor, and celebrated love-feasts 
with the poor and illiterate in the societies. 141 Such 
compassionate acts clearly indicate Wesley's own 
predisposition toward works of mercy. The acts are means of 
grace when understood as concrete expressions of sacrificial 
love (oblation) for the world. 142 Works of mercy may also 
demonstrate the eschatalogical promise of the future. These 
concrete practices help persons to see the Christian hope 
through its roots in the present struggles of justice and 
peace. 143 


139 Wesley, "On Zeal," Works, ed. Outler, 3:314. 

140 Marquardt, 49. 

141 Wesley's Journal, Works, ed. Ward and 
Heitzenrater, 23:340-43. 

142 Henry Knight, diss., 164-65; Henry Knight, The 
Presence of God , 113. See also Donald P. McNeill, Douglas A. 
Morrison, and Henri J.M. Nouwen Compassion: A Reflection on 
the Christian Life (New York: Image Books, 1982), 11-46. 

143 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation 
(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1986), 218. 
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Scholars often question whether Wesley's emphasis on 
works of mercy creates a natural connection with 
contemporary liberation thought. 144 Wesley's emphasis on the 
individual and his lack of understanding concerning 
structural relationships in society are real limitations in 
a liberation approach. 145 Other Wesleyan doctrines, such as 
prevenient grace and sanctification, show an affinity with 
liberation thought. 146 Understanding the works of mercy as a 
concrete extension of the Eucharistic presence of the means 
of grace creates a new place for dialogue with other 
liberation theorists who emphasize the Eucharist. These 
theorists see the Lord's Supper as a meal for the poor and 
suffering as well as the in-breaking of the Kingdom of God 
for the sake of social action. 147 Works of mercy embody these 


144 Jose Miguel Bonino, "Wesley's Doctrine of 
Sanctification from a Liberationist Perspective," and Rupert 
E. Davies, "Justification, Sanctification and Liberation of 
the Person,"in Sanctification and Liberation: Liberation 
Theologies in Light of the Wesleyan Tradtion , ed. Ted Runyon 
(Nashville: 1981), 49-82; Elsa Tamez, "Wesley as Read by the 
Poor," in The Future of the Methodist Theological 
Traditions , ed. M. Douglas Meeks (Nashville: Abingdon, 

1985), 67-84. 

145 Bonino, 55-56; Davies, 81-81; Tamez, 88-89. 

146 Bonino, 62-63; Tamez, 91. 

147 Working Group Paper, "Salvation, Justice and the 
Theological Task," in The Future of the Methodist 
Theological Traditions , ed. M. Douglas Meeks (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1985) 85-87. See also Robert McAfee Brown, 
Spirituality and Liberation, Overcoming the Great Fallacy 
(Louisville: Westminster Press, 1988), 92-96. Brown also 
synthesizes liberation and eucharistic thought through the 
real presence of Christ and the revealed hope of what life 
is meant to be. 
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assumptions in their practice, providing a sacramental 
connection between Wesley and liberative practices. 

Wesley's works of mercy provide a wealth of practices 
and dispositions which can be explored as "ways of knowing" 
God. Undoubtedly these practices foster new meanings in 
epistemology which give a richer understanding of grace at 
work for the sake of social as well as individual 
transformation. While this study does not provide this 
research, based upon a self-limiting adoption of Wesley's 
description of the instituted means of grace, these 
practices are vital to Wesleyan Christian religious 
education. 

Wesley's description of the works of mercy offer a 
number of new activities that contribute to the host of 
practices already indicated within the means of grace. Each 
practice may mediate grace, based upon Wesley's sacramental 
theology. The broad numbers of practices, however, do not 
work in isolation of each other. There is ample evidence 
that demonstrates the interactive possibilities of the 
various means of grace, even when a particular practice is 
actually detrimental to a person. 

The Interactivity of the Means of Grace 

The various means of grace are clearly interactive. 
Wesley himself seemed to anticipate that persons would use 
certain enduring and transitory practices interactively. 
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indicated in his use of Baptism with covenant services. 
Educators who recognize Eucharist as a way of ritual knowing 
will also recognize that a number of activities or practices 
constitute the ritual. The primary reason for accepting the 
interactive nature of the means of grace is grounded in the 
nature of God, particularly the inter-related Trinity. 
Interactive Capabilities 

The inter-related nature of the Trinity, explored 
earlier, provides a framework for understanding how the 
various practices in the means of grace work together for 
the sake of salvation. God has ordained that the gracious, 
loving, presence of Jesus Christ will be revealed by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The various practices of the means 
of grace are then gifts of grace by God, empowered by the 
Holy Spirit, to reveal the grace of God in Christ. The 
different ways of knowing engendered in the various 
practices may work together for a better understanding of 
God. Understanding the interactive character of the means of 
grace helps Christian religious educators to appreciate the 
mutual effectiveness of these practices whether they are 
more enduring or transitory in nature. The interactive 
nature of the means of grace also allows the educator to 
recognize the mutual worth of practices of personal devotion 
and social transformation. 
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Educators often acknowledge that certain practices, and 
the ways of knowing they engender, are interactive. Maura 
O'Neill and Nel Noddings assert that narrative and 
interpersonal reasoning work cooperatively in the 
educational enterprise. 149 Edward Foley and Herbert Anderson 
also note how ritual and narrative work together in a number 
of practices to convey grace. 149 Thomas Groome provides an 
educational method that relies upon a dialectic of critical 
reasoning and narrative vision. 150 Maria Harris offers a 
version teaching that fosters imagination and critical 
awareness within an aesthetic framework. 151 Daniel Schipani 
notes that liberative knowing requires both critical and 
creative knowing based upon a prophetic stance. 152 Each 
theorist demonstrates the interdependent quality of 
practices and also the interdependent relationship between 
the various ways of knowing. 


148 Richard L. Hopkins, Narrative Schooling; 
Experiential Learning and the Transformation of American 
Education (New York: Teachers College Press, 1994), 141-44; 
Maura O'Neill, Women Speaking, Women Listening (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis Press, 1990); Nel Noddings, "Stories in 
Dialogue: Caring and Interpersonal Reasoning," in Carol 
Witherell and Nel Noddings, eds.. Stories Lives Tell: 
Narrative and Dialogue in Education (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1991), 157-69. 

149 Foley and Anderson, 25-35. 

150 Groome, Christian Religious Education , 185-97. 

151 Harris, Teaching and Religious Imagination , 19-40, 

95-141. 

152 Daniel S. Schipani, Religious Education Encounters 
Liberation Theology (Birmingham, Ala.: Religious Education 
Press, 1988), 22-46. 
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The collective practices with their various ways of 
knowing enhance the possibility of graciously knowing God 
through the different means of grace. Educational theory and 
sacramental theology support the interactivity of the means 
of grace. Theorists working with various approaches to 
education and the ways of knowing already illustrate this 
interactive quality. Their work can also assist Christian 
religious educators in understanding how certain detrimental 
practices are overcome through the total means of grace. 
Overcoming Limitations Through Interactivity 

Interaction among of the means of grace also provides a 
way to counterbalance practices that are limiting or 
problematic. The multiple ways of knowing God, working 
interactively, provide a corrective to any one approach. The 
relationship of prayer and scripture will provide an 
illustration to this concept. 153 Traditionally scripture has 
been understood as a primary influence of prayer. 154 In the 
following example, prayer may serve as the actual corrective 
to an inappropriate approach to scripture. 155 

Theorists in Christian religious education have noted 
that a propositional worldview often blocks scriptural 


153 Dean Blevins, "The Means of Grace: Toward a 
Wesleyan Praxis of Spiritual Formation," Wesley Theological 
Journal 32, no. 1 (spring 1997): 69-84. Portions of the 
following are excerpts originally published as a part of 
this article. Permission granted for reprinting. 

154 Henry Knight, diss., 214. 

155 Blevins, "The Means of Grace," 69-71. 
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understanding and theological formulation. 156 In this 
situation the Bible is often reduced to a series of 
propositional statements, abstracted from the text itself, 
that serve as filters, or what Jerome Bruner calls a "pre¬ 
emptive metaphor," that effectively blocks additional 
learning from a particular text. 157 Biblical material, which 
should be seen as truly theological raw material becomes a 
resource for pre-determined specific formulations. 158 
Scripture, even when considered a first order account of 
revelation, is often collapsed into supporting second order 
theological and moral constructions which carried the 
greater weight of influence. Amazingly, this problem often 
occurred in a number of settings regardless of the person's 
position on the inherent authority of scripture. In spite 
of the claim to the primacy of scripture, in practice the 
Bible's authority had been subordinated to supporting 


156 Franklin, 28-29; Les L. Steele, On the Way: A 
Practical Theology of Christian Formation (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1990), 15. The current view of 
propositional thought is only one interpretation. Franklin 
demonstrates that propositions might open possibilities 
(between the propositions potential and the actual 
condition) from a process philosophical viewpoint (28-29). 
In the current illustration, however, proposition are 
considered as abstract, static depictions of reality (not 
potentiality). 

157 Jerome Bruner, On Knowing: Essays for the Left 
Hand (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962; reprint. 
New York: Atheneum, 1965), 12-15, 

158 William Greathouse and H. Ray Dunning, An 
Introduction to Wesleyan Theology , rev. ed. (Kansas City, 
Mo.: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1989), 15. 
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particular theological or moral truth claims. The 
predicament became that scripture had practically lost its 
authority to make its own claims, a predicament that was 
also experienced through certain forms of preaching when 
sermons were offered based upon scripture passages that 
seemed tangential at best. 

M. Robert Mulholland, Jr. has identified this problem 
as one of an informational-functional culture seeking to 
control its own environment through primarily rational, 
cognitive, and intellectual dynamics. 159 Mulholland lists 
several characteristics of informational reading, two of 
which are of special consideration: the tendency to try to 
master the text to bring it under our control and the 
tendency to see the text as an object "out there" for 
manipulation. 160 Mulholland's position may seem a bit 
extreme for certain Bible study group settings. Many people 
may not intend to manipulate the text. People may however 
file the scriptural text away, like a computer file in a 
particular theological or moral subdirectory, to be 
retrieved only when that subdirectory is addressed. The 

159 M. Robert Mulholland, Jr., Shaped by the Word: The 
Power of Scripture in Spiritual Formation (Nashville: The 
Upper Room, 1985), 21-22, 48-49. 

160 Mulholland, 49-51. Mulholland observes, "From 
within our entrenched position, we seek to read the Bible to 
find more support for our position or to explain away 
anything which seems not to fit our position." 
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problem occurs when that particular subdirectory (or 
"picture" of the text) not only captures the text, but also 
inhibits the reader of scripture from truly attending to the 
text for additional meaning. 161 

Cognition cannot be abandoned when engaging scripture, 
but the idea that scripture can be mastered through personal 
rationality is a danger. The limitations of cognitive 
mastery become particularly acute when second order 
theological or moral formulations are collapsed into 
scripture. The scripture becomes secondary, and serves only 
to support the preconceived categories the reader has 
previously associated with the biblical passage. 

The reason for the reader's inability to engage the 
scripture may have more to do with method than with 
doctrinal or moral content. The failure lies in the reader's 
understanding that scripture is a resource for abstract 
propositions that demand cognitive mastery rather chan a 
story that invites narrative engagement for the sake of 
anamnesis. An inability to re-engage with a scriptural 
account in depth, to pause before the text and seriously 
offer full attention to the text because of previous 
constructions, practically limits the authority of 
scripture. 

161 Spaulding, 153-54. 
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To overcome this lack of attention, Robert Mulholland 
offers a particular method of reading scripture based upon 
Wesley's guidelines. 162 Mullholland's alternative approach is 
commendable, but it may not be sufficient to counteract a 
dominant propositional worldview in and of itself. 

Addressing Scripture isolated from the other means of grace 
can still contribute to the problem of seeing spiritual 
formation as the cognitive mastery of scripture. There may 
be, however, another way to compensate for this view of 
scripture within the interdependent practices associated 
with means of grace. 

A different solution for correcting an inappropriate 
understanding of scripture may be found in other practices. 
The interdependent relationship between the means of grace 
provide a way of understanding how different practices 
generate ways of knowing that may compensate for each other. 
Prayer, for instance, may offer a way of overcoming the 
problem of inattentiveness to scripture. Ann Ulanov asserts 
that prayer often suffers from the same inattention due to 

162 Mulholland, 119-28. Mullholland calls for daily 
readings of scripture when time is unhindered. These 
readings need to be systematic (lectional readings) yet 
small enough to be meaningful. Reading should be done with 
the desire to know and do God's will and specific passages 
should be related to the whole of scripture. Scripture 
should also be read prayerfully as a personal address from 
God that demands personal response. 
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our limited preconceptions of God. 163 One's picture of God 
becomes distorted by self or other images based upon 
authority figures or poor religious pedagogy. 164 Ulanov 
suggests, however, that as persons continue in prayer, their 
attentiveness to God increases at a deeper psychic level as 
they confront their projections. 

We become disillusioned with our projected images. In 
religious language this usually is called a "stripping 
away," a "scouring," in the experience of the "dark 
night of the soul." In psychological language this is 
the experience of exhausting the power of our projected 
inner objects. We know now that we cannot impose them 
onto the reality of God...In the venerable phrase of 
Christian spirituality, we die to the world, the outer 
world and the densely populated psychic world within. 165 

Persons begin not only to understand better the person of 

God, but also to recognize this personal view through the 

limitations of the very preconceptions that they originally 

had. 


One ultimately moves from seeing projections of God as 
imitative of God to a new perception that explores those 
same projections as a means to go beyond to a more full view 
of God. 


163 Ann Belford Ulanov, "What do We Think People are 
Doing When They Pray?" in Picturing God (Boston: Cowley 
Press, 1986), 84-89. 

164 James Hamilton, The Faces of God (Kansas City, 

Mo.: Beacon Hill of Kansas City, 1984); J B. Phillips, Your 
God is too Small (New York: MacMillan Company, 1961), 15-59. 
Hamilton and Phillips have written popular texts that 
describe several images of God that appear consistent with 
the problem stated. 

165 Ulanov, 89. 
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The common stuff of our human life— all the different 
kinds of psychic structures composed of introjected and 
projected materials— come eventually in prayer to 
achieve a transparency through which is glimpsed the 
unstructured, open, welcoming face of God found in 
Christ. 166 

Under Ulanov's approach the very constructions of a person's 
understanding of God in prayer become a gateway to actually 
attending to God at a deeper level: "Somewhere along the way 
an obstacle is turned into a vehicle." 167 

A person versed in this understanding of prayer (or 
even in the process of acquiring this understanding of 
prayer) might tacitly approach scripture from the same 
perspective. This form of tacit knowing, often occurring at 
a level below our immediate cognition, would inform the 
scriptural reading process so that second order formulations 
would also serve as gateways into scripture rather than 
summary statements about scripture. 168 The person of prayer 
might approach scripture with an attention level that 
subverts the informational-functional process. The 
invitation to "pray as we read and read as we pray" would 
convey new meaning. 169 


166 Ulanov, 92. 

167 Ulanov, 94 

168 Michael Polayni, "Tacit Knowing: Its Bearing on 
some Problems of Philosophy," in Knowing and Being (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969), 164. 

169 Greathouse and Dunning, 14; Polayni, "Tacit 
Knowing," 164. 
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At the heart of this illustration is the belief that 
the interactive work of the means of grace can at times be 
redemptive even if one of the practices is in some sense 
improper in its approach to knowing. Theologically there is 
an implied trust that God will convey grace analogically 
through the collective power of the means of grace. 

Summary 

This chapter reveals how the means of grace provides 
educators with a description of the relationship between 
educational epistemology and sacramental theology. The means 
of grace engender ways of knowing that analogically convey 
the grace of God. The instituted means of grace illustrate 
this relationship. The prudential means of grace explore new 
practices and ways of knowing God. Works of mercy also 
reveal God's grace while transforming persons and society. 
Wesley's emphasis upon the outcome of holiness of heart and 
life, particularly understood as the transformation of 
individuals and society, helps to determine the sacramental 
nature of any practice. New practices encourage the ongoing 
study the relationship between the means of grace and ways 
of knowing God. 

Clearly not all of Wesley's educational efforts are 
considered means of grace today. They were contextual to 
their time. Understanding Wesley's education as a 
sacramental endeavor provides new insight into the practices 
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of child-rearing, schooling, personal and group 
discipleship. While conditioned by context, the blending of 
educational and sacramental efforts provide a new 
appreciation for Wesley's efforts and desire to see 
transformation expressed through holiness of heart and life. 

The means of grace also operate interactively to 
communicate grace much like the Trinity reveals God's 
gracious, transforming, presence. The practices inter¬ 
related quality provides grace even when any one practice is 
inappropriate. The interactive quality of the means 
encourages additional study of the collective potential of 
the means of grace. 

For all of its diversity, Wesley's means of grace 
suggest a way to order the practices of education. The means 
of grace offer a taxonomy, albeit a broad one, for 
organizing Christian religious education. The three 
approaches for describing Christian religious education— 
formation, discernment, and transformation— are addressed 
in the next chapter. 
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The Means of Grace and Christian Religious Education 
The means of grace provide a framework for exploring 
and organizing contemporary Christian religious education 
practices. 1 Wesley's means of grace suggest a way of 
ordering educational practices into three complementary, 
mediating, approaches for Christian religious education-- 
formation, discernment, and transformation. These 
complementary approaches also address the ongoing struggle 
to reconcile continuity and change in Christian religious 
education. The purpose of this chapter is to explore the 
three approaches, the dyamics of continuity and change, and 
future possibilities in Wesleyan education. 

Three Educational Approaches 
Under-girded by Wesley's sacramental theology and his 
desire for a transformative holiness of heart and life, the 
complementary approaches of formation, discernment and 
transformation summarize an authentic Wesleyan Christian 
religious education for conservative Methodist traditions. 

1 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Teaching from the Heart , 20- 

21 . 
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Wesley's organization of the instituted and prudential means 
of grace, along with the acts of mercy, corresponds with 
educational theories of formation, discernment, and 
transformation. These educational approaches are discrete 
although they share features. 2 Similarly, the means of grace 
have discrete and shared qualities. The purpose here is to 
explore three distinctive educational approaches, 
recognizing that the lines between them are not sharp. 
Formation as Christian Religious Education 

Wesley's understanding of the instituted means of grace 
suggests an approach to Christian religious education best 
described as formation, where grace is mediated by 
intentional assimilation of persons into the Christian 
culture through a series of established Christian practices. 
Persons are formed and transformed as they participate in 
the total life of the faith community, often described by 
the discrete practices that identify that community. By 
faithful (i.e. intentional) participation, persons are 
shaped into Christian character and transformed by their new 
identity. 


2 Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller, introduction 
to Contemporary Approaches to Christian Education , ed. Jack 
L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1982), 11-34. 
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The instituted means of grace form a series of 
interdependent practices that, if practiced faithfully, 
Wesley assumed would result in grace. Faithful practice, as 
noted previously, did not always mean correct practice. 
Wesley, however, did believe that persons should use the 
practices "with a constant eye" toward the renewal their 
souls in "righteousness and true holiness." 3 The term 
"faithful" describes the personal desire to practice the 
means of grace. As noted earlier, Wesley insisted the 
practice would not automatically evoke grace yet Wesley 
could be confident that grace was possible if the means were 
practiced with a sense of trust and expectation. 

Henry Knight has argued that, in practicing the means 
of grace, persons were exposed and ultimately shaped into 
the Character of God. 4 The instituted means of grace suggest 
a Christian religious education approach known as formation. 
Formation occurs as persons are socialized into the 
Christian faith through the life and practices of the faith 
community. 5 People are transformed, personally and 

3 Wesley, "Sermon on the Mount, IV," Works , ed. 

Outler, 1:545. 

4 Henry Knight, diss, 185-240. Knight writes, "Wesley 
uses means of grace to shift the attention to a God who is 
other than us, and how possesses an identity distinct from 
our own" (239). 

5 Charles R. Foster, "The Faith Community as a 
Guiding Image for Christian Education," in Contemporary 
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communally, through the traditional practices of the 
Christian faith. 

Formation, as a contemporary approach to Christian 
religious education, is first associated with the writing of 
C. Ellis Nelson and his text. Where Faith Begins . 6 Nelson's 
thesis is that we live into the culture of the Christian 
faith through a series of practices. 7 Nelson argues that the 
general process of socialization operates naturally within 
Christianity and should be used deliberately in 
communicating the faith. 8 Other theorists, such as John 
Westerhoff, have noted the impact of Christian formation as 
an education approach. 9 Westerhoff's approach calls for 
intentional assimilation into the Christian worldview via 
eight aspects of communal life: 


Approaches to Christian Education , eds. Jack L. Seymour and 
Donald E. Miller, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1982), 53-71. 

6 C. Ellis Nelson, Where Faith Begins (Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1967). 

7 Nelson, 35-66. 

8 Nelson, 67. 

9 John Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians in Our 
Day," in Schooling Christians, "Holy Experiments" in 
American Education , eds. Stanley Hauerwas and John 
Westerhoff (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1992), 262-81. 

See also Donald Miller, Story and Context , 17-40; Philip 
Pfatteicher, The School of the Church: Worship and Christian 
Formation (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 
1995), 90-107; Larry Richards, Children's Ministry (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing, 1983) 17-87; Les L. Steele, 

One the Way , 10-11. 
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1) communal rites (repetitive, symbolic and social 
acts which express and manifest the community's sacred 
narrative along with its implied faith and life); 

2) church environment (including architectural space 
and artifacts); 

3) time (particularly the Christian calendar); 

4) communal life (polity, programs and economic life 
as well as support behaviors); 

5) discipline (structured practices within the 
community); 

6) social interaction (interpersonal relations and 
motivations); and 

7) role models (exemplars and mentors); and 

8) language (which name and describe behavior). 10 
Through the intentional employment of these aspects in 
distinctly Christian ways, Westerhoff believes we can induct 
children into a primary Christian community and culture 
which is the basic form of discipleship for Christians. 11 


10 Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians in Our Day," 

272-78. 

11 Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians in Our Day," 
269-71. John Westerhoff's approach to Christian religious 
education has been elusive at times, due to a journalistic 
writing style. In a presentation at Claremont School of 
Theology (4/18/95) Westerhoff referred to himself as a 
"journalist doing conceptual dialogues." Westerhoff has 
shifted from an eclectic liberal stance to a cultural- 
linguistic approach. See also Dean Blevins, "Particularity, 
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Westerhoff's overall model of Christian religious 
education, catechesis, embraces three methodologies. 12 
Westerhoff has, however, chosen to champion one aspect of 
his triadic model, formation and has sought to develop 
Christian Education practices that support an emphasis upon 
the formation of Christians. 13 Westerhoff gave reason for 
this emphasis in his work on the Church and society, 
Schooling Christians . 

For Christians, the integrity of the church assumes an 
alternative community alongside and within a society 
where intolerance and interference are accepted. 
Christian families need to be able to shape the 
convictions by which they are to live and by which they 
hope their children will live. 14 


Community and Society" A Dialogue Between Formation and 
Border Crossings as Postmodern Education," Religion & 

Society 24, no.2 (fall 1997), 14-27. Westerhoff's 
ideological transitions are described in this article. 

12 John Westerhoff, "Formation, Education and 
Instruction," Religious Education 82, no. 4 (fall 1987): 
578-91. Westerhoff's approach includes instruction 
(acquiring knowledge and skills considered necessary and 
useful to Christian life), education (reflection on 
experience in light of Christian faith and life), and 
formation (experiencing or being enculturated into Christian 
faith and life). 

13 Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians In Our Day," 
266-71. Westerhoff summarizes, "Formation then is 
fundamentally the practice and experience of Christian faith 
and life" (271). 

14 Hauerwas and Westerhoff, introduction to Schooling 
Christians: "Holy Experiments" in American Education , eds. 
Stanley Hauerwas and John Westerhoff (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1992), viii. See also Stanley Hauerwas and William 
Willimon, Resident Aliens: Life in the Christian Colony 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1989). Westerhoff's position is 
similar to Hauerwas and Willimon's emphasis in Resident 
Aliens. Hauerwas and Willimon advocate for a "confessing 
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To create an alternative way of life in the Church, 

Westerhoff appealed to a particular approach to Christian 

religious education. Westerhoff writes, 

Any faithful catechetical endeavor necessitates an 
understanding of "church” as an ecology of intentional, 
interrelated, distinctively Christian institutions that 
provide an alternative to and are in creative tension 
with similar institutions within society—that is, 
families, congregations, and schools in which 
deliberate, systemic, and sustained efforts are made to 
fashion Christians. 15 

Westerhoff's concern leads him to call for parochial schools 
which, while culturally and ethnically diverse, are 
distinctively Christian in order to form children into 
Christians. 16 

The instituted means of grace, as an approach to 
formation, suggest a repertoire of Christian mediating 
practices that collectively shape a Christian's 
understanding of God. The practices provide a way of 
responding to God's active presence by rehearsing a way of 
life that is Christian. 17 The practices also provide an 


church" as an alternative to traditional understandings of 
transforming society (Hauerwas and Willimon, 43-48). 

15 Westerhoff, "Fashioning Christians in Our Day," 

263. 

16 Westerhoff, Fashioning Christians in Our Day," 

278. Westerhoff states, "I am talking about a Christian 
school, a school that is intentional about every aspect of 
its life and the formation of Christians." 

17 Dorothy C. Bass and Craig Dystra, "Times of 
Yearning, Practices of Faith," in Practicing Our Faith , ed. 
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opportunity to connect faith with daily life. 18 Wesley 
himself encouraged an ongoing observance of the ordinances. 
The repetitive use of these practices could shape Christian 
character and provided continual transformation into 
holiness of heart and life. 

A sacramental formative approach, suggested by the 
instituted means of grace, corrects a strictly behavioral 
emphasis similar to Henderson's description of the class 
meetings. 19 The practices in the means of grace may shape 
behavior but they also provide different ways of knowing 
that engage the participant cognitively and affectively. 

Each practice includes the sacramental possibility of 
ongoing transformation through knowing God. Formation is not 
strictly behavior modification but includes "behavioral 
transformation" as well. 20 

Wesley understood that the instituted means were part 
of the broader activity of the church. It is fair to assert 
that Wesley believed in the formative power of Christian 


Dorothy C. Bass (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 
1997), 6-11. 

18 Dorothy C. Bass and Craig Dykstra, preface to 
Practicing Our Faith , xiii. 

19 Henderson, Ph.D. diss., 129-63; C. Ellis Nelson, 
introduction to Congregations, Their Power to Form and 
Transform, ed. C. Ellis Neslon (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 
1988), 8-11. 

20 Henderson, diss., 152. 
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community as a part of the Christian religious education. 
Theorists in the Wesleyan tradition would be wise to address 
the congregational context and mission in developing their 
approach to Christian religious education. 21 Churches 
themselves would also be assessed for their faithfulness to 
the ordinances. Other practices within the church, 
traditional or new, could also be examined for their 
formative potential. This exploration of church practices 
suggests an educational approach that compliments formative 
Christian religious education. 22 This educational approach, 
discernment, is also evident through the prudential means of 
grace. 

Discernment as Christian Religious Education 

The prudential means of grace include a large array of 
contextual practices that may also become means of grace for 
the practitioner. Discerning which practices are truly means 
of grace involves both critical investigation and a 
constructive (or imaginative) appreciation of God's ongoing 
activity. This investigative activity suggests an approach 

21 Charles Foster, Educating Congregations; The 
Future of Christian Education (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1994), 13. 

22 Dorothy C. Bass and Craig Dykstra, "Growing in the 
Practices of Faith," in Practicing Our Faith , ed. Dorothy C. 
Bass (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1997), 197-201. 
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to Christian religious education, discernment, that 
complements formation. 

Determining the validity of practices as means of grace 
is an act of discernment. Wesley's provision for a 
contextual set of prudential practices invites the theorist 
to an ongoing task of discerning what practices truly 
mediate grace. Since the prudential means of grace are 
contextual (subject to change) the act of discernment is 
continuous. 

Discernment, following its Latin root, discerner, is an 
activity of shifting and distinguishing. 23 Associating the 
term strictly with visual imagery, as Charles Wood suggests, 
is incorrect since it implies a type of separation that 
ultimately leads to fragmentation. 24 Discernment as an 
aural activity, implies a type of hearing that invites the 
person to closer attention in order to appreciate the 
intricate harmonies within a musical score. Discernment is 
not only discrimination between options but also an 
appreciation of the possibilities available from the various 
options presented. Discernment, in this sense, includes 
critical and constructive components. 

23 Charles M. Wood, Vision and Discernment (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1985), 68. 

24 Wood, 67-69. 
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Critical discernment occurs as practitioners 
investigate the possibility of any new practice becoming a 
prudential means of grace. All practices do not 
automatically qualify as means of grace. God's 
transformative grace must be evident with the practice, 
particularly manifested in holiness of heart and life. Each 
practice, within its context, must be analyzed not only to 
determine if it mediates grace but also whether it impedes 
God's gracious activity. Critical discernment engages the 
world to determine how practices might be used for evil as 
well as good. Approaches to liberative Christian religious 
education, which challenge structures and practices in the 
world that oppress persons and impede God's gracious 
activity, model this aspect of discernment. 25 The very 


25 Allen J. Moore, "Liberation and the Future of 
Christian Education," Contemporary Approaches to Christian 
Education , 103-122; Mary Elizabeth Mullino Moore, "Feminist 
Theology and Education," in Theological Approaches to 
Christian Education , eds. Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. 
Miller, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 63-80; Robert W. 
Pazmino, Foundational Issues in Christian Education: An 
Introduction in Evangelical Perspective^ 2 nd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1997), 70-80; Matias Preiswerk, 
Educating in the Living Word: A Theoretical Framework for 
Christian Education (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1987), 
89-124; Daniel S. Schipani, Religious Education Encounters 
Liberation Theology (Birmingham, Ala.: Religious Education 
Press, 1988), 91-93; Jack L. Seymour, ed.. Mapping Christian 
Education: Approaches to Congregational Learning (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1997), 18-21, 23-46, 61-66, 75-81. 

Schipani's text may be the most developed approach. 

Seymour's Mapping Christian Education , while proposed as a 
general text, draws heavily upon liberative approaches. As 
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process of critical discernment itself can become a 
sacramental act. 26 

Liberative educators and others also know that the 
process of discernment is more than critical analysis. 
Discernment includes a constructive thought and action, 
which is explored more fully in the next approach. Theorists 
practicing discernment must include imagination and 
constructive thought to embrace Wesley's openness to new 
practices and to the potential of grace through these 
practices. Theologically, creative discernment acknowledges 
the power of the Holy Spirit to empower new structures for 
the sake of conveying God's free grace, so that the presence 
of Jesus Christ might be revealed in the most remarkable 
places and during the most mundane practices. Creative 
discernment is an interpretive practice of naming God at 
work in the world and also seeking the means to God's 
gracious activity. 27 Eschatalogically the practice of 


Schipani notes, liberative approaches also draw heavily upon 
creative or constructive discernment as well (90-93). 

26 Michael Warren, "The Sacramentality of Critique 
and Its Challenge to Christian Educators," Christian 
Education Journal 15, no. 1 (fall 1994): 42-52. 

27 Jack L. Seymour and Carol A. Wehreim, "Faith 
Seeking Understanding: Interpretation as a Task of Christian 
Education," in Contemporary Approaches to Christian 
Education , eds. Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1982), 123-43; Jack L. Seymour, 
Margaret Ann Crain and Joseph V. Crockett, Educating 
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creative discernment is anticipatory of the promises of God 
which are themselves evident in practices. 28 

Discernment becomes the ongoing task of the Christian 
religious educator and the Christian community. 

An ongoing openness to contextual practices that might, for 
a time, reveal God's grace is encouraged by the prudential 
means of grace. Identifying such practices is the task of 
constructive discernment but determining their validity 
requires critical assessment. Cultivating the capacity to 
discern God's activity in new practices also helps the 
participant to appreciate God's grace at work within the 
formative practices. Discernment increases the faithfulness 
of participants as they expectantly seek God's transforming 
grace in the means of grace. The means of grace also suggest 
activities that not only seek to create as well as identify 
transformation. The practices, suggested by the works of 
mercy, encourage participants to become a means of grace as 
well as to use them. 

Transformation as Christian Religious Education 

As noted in last chapter, works of mercy are often 
listed with the prudential means of grace, but they deserve 


Christians: The Intersection of Meaning, Learning, and 
Vocation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 21-74, 135-58. 
25 Schipani, 68-100. 
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particular consideration. Wesley confirmed his emphasis on 
works of mercy by his own practices, as noted in earlier 
chapters. As an educational approach, the purpose of 
transformation is to heal and liberate not only persons and 
Christian communities, but the larger society and all of 
creation. This takes place through educationally liberative 
activities. 

Education for the sake of transformation has a long 
history in religious education. 29 The most current 
expression finds its roots in the progressive education 
movement of Dewey as well as the reconstructionism of George 
Albert Coe and Harrison Elliot. 30 These earlier movements 
sought to engage the public in order to transform 
educationally and religiously. 

Contemporary attempts to transform social structures 
and the environment include other liberative attempts, 
including Paulo Freire's conscientizagao or 

concientization. 31 Concientization is an educational process 


29 Jack L. Seymour, Robert T. O'Gorman, and Charles 
R. Foster, The Church in the Education of the Public 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1984), 13-93. 

30 Allen J. Moore, "A Social Theory of Religious 
Education," in Religious Education as Social Transformation , 
ed. Allen J. Moore (Birmingham Ala.: Religious Education 
Press, 1989), 9-18; Seymour, O'Gorman and Foster, 96-109. 

31 Paulo Freire, Pedaoqogy of the Oppressed , trans. 
Myra Berman Ramos (New York: Continuum Publishing, 1988), 
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that not only critically discerns the existing social order, 
but also seeks to reform it. 32 A number of Christian 
religious educators use this approach. 33 Even current 
approaches to community formation may draw together an 
emphasis on liberation and the renewal of the creation. 34 

There have been other approaches to tranformative 
education other than Friere's explicit Latin American 
version of concientization. Liberative teaching includes 
efforts for peace and justice, visits or relocations to 
impoverished areas for deeper understanding of the human 
condition, service learning and alternative Bible studies 
that explore real life situations in dynamic interplay with 
the Bible. 35 Liberative teaching also includes feminist 
approaches which re-conceptualize the nature of God, 
humanity, sin, salvation, the process of education and the 


19, 75-118; Mary Elizabeth Moore, Teaching From the Heart , 
166-74. 

32 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Teaching From the Heart , 

164. 

33 Thomas Groome, Christian Religious Education , 175- 
77, Pazmino, Foundational Issues in Christian Education , 70- 
80; Preiswerk, 18-43, 89-124; Michael Warren, Youth, Gospel, 
Liberation , 2 nd ed. (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Don Bosco 
Multimedia, 1994), 73-115. 

34 Robert T O'Gorman, "The Faith Community," in 
Mapping Christian Education: Approaches to Congregational 
Learning , ed. Jack L. Seymour (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1997), 46-50. 

35 Schipani, "Educating for Social Transformation," 

in Mapping Christian Education: Approaches to Congregational 
Learning , ed. Jack L. Seymour (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1997) 23-40. 
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nature of leadership. 36 Others adapt liberative approaches 
to educate the non-poor, oppressors who are also held 
captive to an unjust social order. 37 

Wesley's efforts, as noted earlier, do not always lend 
themselves to a pure understanding of liberative teaching. 
His desire, however, to transform others spiritually and 
materially coincides with a broad view of social 
transformation. Following Ted Runyon, this would include the 
transformation of all creation. 38 The goal of Wesley's 
educational efforts, holiness of heart and life, may 
actually hold a clue for a Wesleyan understanding of 
transformative Christian religious education. Holiness of 
heart and life may be part of the process of education as 
well as the goal of education. Wesley understood that 
holiness of heart and life was an ongoing goal that was to 
be lived out each day. As persons sought to live a life of 
holiness they were changing the world around them as well as 
being changed by their own participation in the means of 


36 Mary Elizabeth Moore, "Feminist Theology and 
Education," in Theological Approaches to Christian 
Education , eds. Jack L. Seymour and Donald E. Miller 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990) 63-80. See also Maria 
Harris, Women and Teaching: Themes for a Spirituality of 
Pedagogy (New York: Paulist Press, 1988). 

37 Alice Frazer Evans, Robert A. Evans and William 
Bean Kennedy, Pedagogies for the Non-Poor (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books, 1994). 

38 Runyon, The New Creation , 8. 
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grace. Stated another way, the Methodists participated in 
the means of grace in order to become a means of grace to 
the broader society around themselves. 

In Wesley's ecology of transformation, the goal of 
holiness of heart and life is never just for personal 
benefit; it is to benefit the broader creation. Persons 
participating in the means of grace are invited to incarnate 
the very sacramental practices they themselves participate 
in. This is clear from Wesley's understanding of Christian 
Conference. The focus of this embodiment was not only for 
the transformation of those within Methodism but also for 
the larger society. 

A transformative approach to Christian religious 
education mirrors this desire to be both transformed and 
transforming. Transformative educators problematize the 
current social condition that restricts the freedom of 
persons, particularly those on the margins of life. 
Transformative educators then creatively suggest strategies 
that are more compassionate and just; and they seek to enact 
these strategies as an expression of responsible 
discipleship. 39 This action leads to ongoing praxis, the 

39 Schipani, "Educating for Social Transformation," 

28-32. 
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continual reflection-in-action on the various activities of 
compassion and justice. 

The process of transformative education operates in an 
inductive and dialectical fashion: Each step is closely 
related to the other two. Doing theology is a process 
of critical and constructive reflection (that is, 
seeing) on the practice of Christian faith in the midst 
of history (that is, acting) in light of the Word of 
God (that is, judging) . 40 

The power of this approach is that new learning emerges from 
the attempts to create transformation, which is used to re¬ 
energize and re-focus additional transformative efforts. 

The three approaches, formation, discernment and 
transforamtion provide a broad understanding of Wesleyan 
Christian religious education through the means of grace. 
Obviously these approaches are interactive much like the 
particular practices in the means of grace that also work 
together. Formative practices shape persons into new ways of 
discerning the world. Critical and constructive discernment 
invites participants not only to see the critical necessity 
for transformation but also to envision the creative 
possibility of a transformed world. Transformative 
practices, which rely upon discernment, are themselves 
formative, socializing persons into a community that 
believes and works for transformation. These three 


34. 


40 Schipani, "Educating for Social Transformation," 
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approaches include common tasks, though the approaches 
themselves are discrete enough to embody different methods 
for mediating grace. Collectively the approaches seek to 
form persons and communities into a new way of living and 
seeing the social order (a form of critical and constructive 
discernment mentioned earlier) in order to work toward 
transforming that order. The interactivity between these 
approaches to Christian religious education may help 
educators overcome another traditional problem, reconciling 
the tension between continuity and change. 

Continuity and Change 

Formation, discernment and transformation, as 
complementary approaches, may also provide a way to address 
the ongoing problem of continuity and change within 
Christian religious education. 41 Mary Elizabeth Mullino 
Moore describes several educational approaches that relate 
the ongoing Tradition (that which God gives or hands over) 
with the ever-changing contexts and experiences of people's 
lives. 42 The approaches reviewed by Moore include 
socialization (Nelson and Westerhoff), shared praxis 
(Groome) and reconceptualizing (Dwayne Heubner). 


41 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Education for Continuity and 
Change: A New Model of Christian Religious Education 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983), 27-55. 
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Socialization focuses upon the shaping of contemporary 
experience in light of tradition, a type of ongoing 
anamnesis through faithful practice. The dialogical model 
of shared praxis brings tradition and experience into a 
present dialogue for "the critical interpretation and 
reconstruction of that past in the present." 43 
Reconceptualizing theories focus on transcendence, pointing 
beyond the present exchange of tradition and experience, to 
a "moment of vision' which combine past, present, and 
future. 44 This type of view implies either a supra- 
historical view of Christian religious education or an 
eschatalogical view from the end of history (or at least the 
hope of the promise of such a time). 45 

Moore herself offers an approach based upon the 
traditioning community that interprets traditions (past and 
present), and eschatalogically transforms them for the 


42 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Continuity and Change , 17- 

26. 

43 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Continuity and Change , 49. 

44 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Continuity and Change , 49. 

45 Heubner, 172. Heubner writes, "To have new forms 
emerge, old forms must give way to relationship: love takes 
priority over knowledge. Love and care, however, provide not 
certainty but hope, hope makes possible patience and 
peaceful waiting in the midst of turmoil and unsettleness." 
Heubner's language is then couched in the cycle of renewal 
with a sense of God transcending the cycle. Yet this same 
description would lend itself to an eschatalogical 
interpretation where God is not outside history but where 
hope lies in a God ressurected at the end of history. 
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ongoing Kingdom of God. 46 Moore bases her approach on the 
assumption of an ongoing dynamic or process view of 
reality. 47 

The educational approaches proposed in this 
dissertation— formation, discernment and transformation- 
parallel the approaches in Mary Elizabeth Moore's text. The 
formative aspect is close to the socialization approach, but 
provides a more comprehensive understanding of engagement 
(knowing) with the Christian story than expressed in 
Groomes' dialectical/hermeneutic approach. 48 The sacramental 
understanding of memorial would provide opportunities for 


46 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Continuity and Change , 7 6- 
86, Marjorie Hewitt Suchocki, God, Christ, Church: A 
Practical Guide to Process Theology , 2 nd ed.(New York: 
Crossroad Publishing, 1992), 189-93. Moore's description of 
the Kingdom is much closer to a realized or inagurated 
Kingdom since she combines both God's promise with the 
Church's current mission (Moore, 82-85). This view would be 
consistent with Marjorie Suchocki's view of a process 
eschatology. Suchocki writes, "The reign of God continuously 
calls us to a new future in history, and even if this future 
is actualized, God will transcend it once again with yet 
another call to anticipate God's reign in new ways (191). 

47 Michael Lodahl, "Wesleyan Reservations about 
Eschatalogical 'Enthusiasm,'" Wesleyan Theological Journal 
29, nos. 1-2 (spring-fall 1994): 50-63; Mary Elizabeth 
Moore, Continuity and Change , 22; Suchocki, 198, 202-16. 
Michael Lodahl writes, "Christian eschatology presents the 
promise of a new reality from the God who makes all things 

new- a reality not dependent on or threatened by the 

apparently inevitable winding down of this present order" 
(Lodahl, 61) . 

48 Thomas Groome, Sharing Faith: A Comprehensive 
Approach to Religious Education and Pastoral Ministry: The 
Way of Shared Praxis (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
1991), 141-48. 
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transformation through engagement with the past. Formation 
would also be seen as an appeal to traditional practices 
that would shape and transform persons and communities. 

Discernment, while quite similar to Groome's emphasis 
on present praxis, includes a doxological emphasis on the 
future promise of God's activity in the world. Discernment 
includes an ongoing openness to new practices that generate 
the possibility of new ways of knowing and new experiences 
through which God might graciously convey grace. This future 
oriented perspective is quite similar to Heubner's emphasis 
on vision based upon an eschatalogical view of heaven 
implicit in the sacramental nature of the means of grace. 

The transformative approach would then seek to realize this 
eschatalogical vision in the present through concrete 
praxis. 

Wesley's description of the means of grace also relates 
to Moore's emphasis upon traditioning. Wesley, while naming 
the ordinances, does not fix the practices too rigidly. 
Wesley, for instance, advocated the reading and proclamation 
of scripture but he did not specifically reify particular 
approaches to scriptural interpretation and preaching. 
Admittedly Wesley had his own preferences and biases in each 
of the practices, as noted earlier. Wesley's biases were 
often conditioned both by his historical location and his 
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own experimentation. Wesley, however, could be open to 
multiple expressions of the practices, as his stance on 
worship implies in the sermon "The Catholic Spirit ." 49 In 
this sense the ordinances could be subject to traditioning 
as long as the broader practices remained and as long as 
grace was evidenced in holiness of heart and life. 
Traditioning can be understood sacramentally while 
respecting differing views on the sacraments, such as foot¬ 
washing. The broader Christian traditions are able to name 
their central practices while developing a deeper 
appreciation for different practices in conversation with 
each other. One Christian tradition might appropriate from 
another source an established practice as part of their 
traditioning process. Different Christian traditions would 
be better able to collaborate in their ongoing development 
of the means of grace. 

There is an inter-relatedness between these three 
aspects of Christian religious education: formation, 
discernment, and transformation, through the means of grace 
Ultimately members of the community must ask how the 
formative practices they engage in are truly means of grace 
Their criterion for assessment is the transformative power 


49 Wesley, "Catholic Spirit," Works, ed. Outler, 
2 : 85 - 87 . 
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of grace expressed in holiness of heart and life; an 
expression which results from the faithful practice of those 
ordinances that form the same members. There is always a 
danger that the means of grace will be obscured through some 
mixture of a lack of faithfulness to the ordinances, poor 
discernment and/or unfaithful transformative praxis. The 
loss of the means of grace may result in an abandonment of 
any communal or personal identity based upon holiness of 
heart and life. The current condition within the Church of 
the Nazarene may be indicative of this problem. 

Future Possibilities in Wesleyan Education 

Wesley's understanding of the means of grace provides 
both theological and pedagogical criteria for a Wesleyan 
Christian religious education. The means of grace also 
offers a broad organizing principle for structuring 
Christian religious education that is conversant with other 
approaches within the same field. 

The means of grace provides a theological principle 
deeply connected to Wesley's actual, personal, sacramental 
practice as well as to his understanding of the sacraments. 
The sacraments provide a way of expressing the nature of the 
Triune God, who seeks to express grace relationally in order 
to transform human lives. These practices, such as the 
Lord's Supper, already include different modes of engaging 
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God through remembrance of God's sacrifice in Christ, 
through encounter with God's sacrificial presence and 
through doxological expressions of anticipation of God's 
eschatological return. The outcome of these practices is 
that grace is conveyed which results in holiness of heart 
and life in faithful participants. 

Wesley's descriptions of the prudential means of grace 
and the works of mercy invite an unlimited taxonomy of 
practices that God might use to convey God's gracious 
presence. Theologically these practices may reveal, by 
gracious analogy, many ways by which God's transforming 
presence is known and expressed to the world at large. 50 
Educationally they point to a goal of holiness of heart and 
life. 

The means of grace invite educators to maintain an 
openness to education practices revealed in the future, but 
also to discern each practice's authenticity. The works of 
mercy serve as a reminder that transformation involves 
practices designed to change society and the whole world. 
The interactive nature of the means of grace reveals a 
complex, rich, pedagogy that emerges from these practices. 

50 Runyon, The New Creation , 78. Runyon writes, 
"Genuine religious experience is transforming. Religious 
knowledge either makes a difference to one's whole 
orientation or it is not genuine knowledge." 
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Ultimately the full means of grace provide three approaches- 
- formation, discernment, and transformation— consistent 
with the broader field of Christian religious education. 

Christian religious educators using the transformative 
outcome of holiness of heart and life, can advocate that God 
is also revealed by demonstrating holiness to the world. One 
way of portraying holiness of heart and life is to 
understand that the transformed person or persons not only 
use the means of grace, they become a means of grace. 
People's concrete expressions of holiness can become 
sacramental so that persons, society or even creation might 
experience the transforming grace of God. Wesley's 
description of Christian conference and other prudential 
communal gatherings support this view. Wesley's portrayal of 
the various acts of mercy also supports holiness of heart 
and life as a means of grace. As people conduct these acts 
of mercy they themselves are transformed while being used by 
God to transform other persons, communities, or creation at 
large. Using the means of grace to become a means of grace 
may well summarize the approach of formation, discernment, 
and transformation with the goal of holiness of heart and 
life. 

Future studies may yet reveal additional ways in which 
Wesley's theological understanding of the means of grace 
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inform a sacramental framework for his theology. This type 
of study will invite a dialogical approach between Wesley's 
conceptual categories, such as the ordo salutis, and the 
actual practices of the early Methodists. An honest 
conversation between concepts and practice may reveal a more 
authentic Wesleyan practical theology. Such a dialogue will 
undoubtedly lead to a richer understanding of Wesley's 
theology as well as a more faithful Wesleyan Christian 
religious education. This is a challenge of the future. 

Future studies may also reveal other ways in which the 
means of grace may help persons "know" God's transforming 
grace. Undoubtedly the possible ways of knowing that might 
be expressed through these practices are open to further 
consideration. Research on practices within certain 
historical settings may also reveal why certain ways of 
knowing are valued above others. Exploring the interactivity 
of the various ways of knowing may also reveal how certain 
groups might compensate for the poisonous pedagogy inherent 
in their culture, even when such practices cannot be 
removed. 51 The study might first help theorists understand 
the contradictory nature of some Christian traditions that 

51 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good: Hidden Cruelty in 
Child-rearing and the Roots of Violence 2 rid ed. (New York: 
Noonday Press, 1983), 8-91. 
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seem oppressive in their practices yet foster a vital 
Christian piety in certain circumstances. This study might 
help to shape new ritual-like practices that provide new 
ways of knowing to offset dangerous practices. 

Finally the broad categories of formation, discernment 
and transformation provide a new way to organize Christian 
religious education in the future. Wesley's traditional 
categories of prayer, scripture, fasting, Eucharist, and 
conference do not limit the number of practices that might 
be considered formative for another Christian tradition. The 
categories themselves also allow a number of different ways 
to understand how practices might be conducted. Scripture, 
for instance, might be taught through a number of 
approaches. Yet Wesley does imply that the community is 
shaped or formed by its set practices so identifying and 
structuring those practices would be important for Wesleyan 
educators. Identifying practices that encourage ongoing 
discernment, while seeking to transform society, provide an 
integrated model that offers fresh possibilities for further 
study. 

The means of grace provides a new, authentic, approach 
to Wesleyan Christian religious education. The theology 
which under-girds the means of grace provides a rich 
description of the relationships between education. 
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sacrament, liturgy and soteriology within a Wesleyan 
framework. The study sparks a renewed interest in Wesley as 
a Christian religious educator while overcoming the 
limitations of previous studies. 

For conservative Wesleyan traditions within the pan- 
Methodist movement, such as the Church of the Nazarene, the 
study of the means of grace provides a way to return to a 
broader understanding of the Christian life and the search 
for holiness. For Christian religious educators in this 
tradition, this study provides a "means" to remember, 
celebrate, and hope for a new understanding of Wesleyan 
heritage, practice, and identity. Congregations that 
practice formation, discernment, and transformation will 
discover many avenues for God's transforming grace. Wesleyan 
educators will discover this grace through the faithful 
practice of the means of grace, as God graciously reveals 
the presence of Christ through the activity of the Holy 
Spirit. Educators will critically inquire if current church 
practices are authentically means of grace; they will ask 
whether their community practices authentically reveal the 
gracious presence of God so that transformed persons model 
holiness of heart and life. Educators, however, will also 
know that God is the primary teacher, helping persons know 
the transforming presence of Christ. This transformation. 
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holiness of heart and life, will also empower Christians to 
transform the broader society. Ultimately this approach to 
Christian religious education will empower people not only 
to use the means of grace but also to become means of grace 
for the world around them. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Curriculum Overview 

Randy Cloud, Curriculum Director of Sunday School 
Ministries, Church of the Nazarene, confirms that there is a 
problem with an emphasis on content in the curriculum. This 
emphasis does not automatically indicate propositional 
thought, but it is a clear indicator when life experience is 
overlooked. An independent longitudinal study across all age 
levels might well confirm this assertion, but such a study 
would be challenging to document considering the variety of 
influences currently impacting lesson design. 

A sample review of the adult curriculum does reveal 
problems in curricular design and teaching method as well as 
specific examples of propositional thought in the actual 
teaching techniques in the guides. 1 This curriculum analysis 
first describes the design process for adult curriculum to 
establish a context for the teaching guides. Six adult 
teacher guides, supervised by three different editors, are 
analyzed for general indications of teaching method. The 


1 Moore, Teaching From the Heart , 19-21. Moore 
distinguishes between teaching techniques and an overarching 
method. 
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study then offers specific examples of teaching problems 
found in the adult guides due to propositional thinking. The 
study notes that the adult curriculum has solved some of its 
problems with the adoption of a particular teaching method, 
yet propositional influences are still possible as indicate 
in the struggles with the youth curriculum. The study closes 
with an overview of how propositional thought might be 
indicated in the general design process. 

Curriculum Design Process 

The adult curriculum illustrates the complexity of 
any curriculum analysis in the Church of the Nazarene. The 
current national staff establishes the year's quarterly 
curricular themes and Bible studies. The selection is based 
upon a predetermined plan that includes an emphasis on 
Bible, doctrine and church history but also includes studies 
on life issues and personal spiritual growth. 2 A committee 
of twenty-four scholars (professors, pastors, professional 


2 Randy Cloud, Adult Bible Fellowship Leader (Kansas 
City, Mo.: WordAction Publishing, 1997-98). In one year the 
adult curriculum now includes the following emphases: 

1. One Old Testament book study unit 

2. One New Testament (non-Gospel) book study unit 

3. One unit highlighting the person and work of 

Christ 

4. One unit with emphasis on holiness and/or the Holy 

Spirit 


5. One unit on a theological topic 


6. One unit on a spiritual growth topic 


7. One unit on a biblical theme 
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educators, etc.) designs the outlines for each weekly topic 
of the selected quarterly themes, with requisite scripture 
if the theme is topical in nature. The national staff 
submits the outlines to selected writers for expositional 
development. The adult curriculum staff may employ as many 
as eight to sixteen writers yearly since lesson expositions 
and educational methods are written separately. The writers 
may come from the nation design committee but many are not 
members of that committee. 

Curriculum Review 

An analysis of a representative sample of the Nazarene 
Adult Sunday school lesson series provided an overview of 
the struggle between development of propositional concepts 
and their application. The review also revealed several 
different examples of the types of inconsistencies possible 
through propositional thinking. Six adult teacher's guides 
were selected for comparison from the Winter quarter 
(December, January and February) of the curriculum. Four 
representative guides were drawn from the denomination's 
older curriculum format. Adult Teacher , directed under two 


8. Appropriate sessions on seasonal emphases, 
including Christmas, Easter and Pentecost (see the 
Backcover). Earlier teacher guides do not include this 
information but the outline would be consistent with earlier 
curriculum goals. 
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different editors in 1990-92 and 1995-97. 3 These samples 
were compared with copies of the denomination's revised 
format. Adult Bible Fellowship Leader , 1997-99. Three of the 
six studies were quarterly expositional studies of certain 
books of the Bible: Romans (1990-91), Isaiah (1991-92), and 
Jeremiah/Lamentations (1996-97). Three studies included one- 
month thematic studies of Advent (1995-96, 1997-99) that 
were followed by shortened book studies; a two-month study 
of Revelation (1995-96) and a one-month study of Hosea 
(1998-99) similar to other quarters. Two topical studies 
were also part of the revised Adult Bible Fellowship Leader 
guides, one two-month study on Holiness (1997-98) and a one- 
month study of the Spiritual Disciplines (1998-99). Book 
studies for each group normally included a general 
introduction to the book the first week and followed with a 
systematic treatment of the significant passages. 

The earlier Adult Teacher guides revealed a fairly 
consistent presentation of the scripture passages, normally 
about a chapter in length, divided into four student 

3 David Felter, ed., Adult Teacher (Kansas City, Mo.: 
WordAction Publishing, 1996-97); Gene Van Note, ed.. Adult 
Teacher (1990-92). 
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expositions per lesson. 4 An instructional section followed 
each exposition with suggested discussion questions and 
other teaching methods. In almost every case the lesson 
began with an opening exposition introducing the overall 
theme of the biblical passage under study that Sunday. Each 
subsequent section then worked methodically through the 
passage. The suggested instructional sections followed each 
section using different teaching techniques to apply the 
expositional themes to daily life. The later Adult Teacher 
guides, under editor David Felter, limited the number of 
expositions to two or three sections and included expanded 
instructional sections with more diverse teaching 
techniques. 

A survey of the instructional sections revealed no 
explicit method in the instructional sections of lessons 
under the Adult Teacher format. Each curriculum guide 
included an opening article entitled "How to Use this 
Quarterly," that discussed teacher preparation but not the 
teaching method in the book. 5 Apparently each teaching 
section was designed independently from the other sections 

4 William H. Willimon and Richard Lischer, eds., 
Concise Encyclopedia of Preaching (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1995), s.v. "Expository Preaching," by John 
S. McClure. 

5 See Adult Teacher , 1990-91, 3-4; Adult Teacher 
(1996-97), 2-3. The same article is included in both guides. 
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and was connected only by the expositional themes. 
Instructional sections under Felter did appear to have a 
better flow between the sections. The opening section 
included strategies for connecting the lesson with the 
previous week and there was a general closing in the last 
teaching section. 6 

The strategy behind the instructional sections seemed 
to follow a basic two step process. The section first 
offered techniques to teach a given expositional concept, 
often through class discussion. This step was followed by 
suggested techniques for applying the key concept to the 
person's life, usually explored through class discussion. 
One note is that all discussion questions came with 
suggested answers to alert the teacher to potential 
responses. 

The teaching techniques were reminiscent of an 
information-processing approach, particularly a technique 
known as concept attainment, making sure the student 
understood the concept. 7 One example was a study of the 


5 See Adult Teacher , 1996-97, 73-79. 

7 Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil, Models of Teaching , 3 rd 
ed. Englewood Cliff, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1986), 5, 25-39. 
Lessons would often define a concept (explicate the name), 
provide examples from scripture to support the concept, list 
aspects of the concept or discuss the value of the 
particular concept, very similar to the method implied in 
Joyce and Weil (30). 
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Spirit-controlled mind. The student was asked to survey 
Romans 8:5-11 and list characteristics of the spirit- 
controlled mind versus the sin-controlled mind. The compare- 
contrast approach helped to clarify the concept. 8 
Application questions in this technique actually also helped 
the student to clarify the concept as well as to explore 
life application. A concluding discussion question in the 
same teaching section asked, "How do we please God?" The 
accompanying "suggested" answer, "by total leadership of the 
Holy Spirit," was part of the lesson exposition on the 
nature of the Spirit-controlled life. 9 

Application questions did more than reinforce central 
concepts, there were certain questions that actually invited 
the student with the opportunity to move beyond 
understanding the scripture exposition to life experience. 
The overall method, however, resembled a truncated 
Herbartian teaching method where life application is the 
final step. 10 This approach would be consistent with Donald 


8 Adult Teacher , 1990-91, 58-59. 

9 Adult Teacher , 1990-91, 58-59. 

10 James Reed and Ronnie Prevost, A History of 
Christian Education (Nashville: Broadman and Holman 
Publishers, 1993), 248-51. Reed and Prevost list the 
following steps in Herbart's method. 

"1. Preparation: the student is prepared for leaning 
by recalling past experiences and concepts. 

2. Presentation: the new body of information is made 
available and explained to the student. 
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Miller's analysis of a propositional approach to 
Scripture. 11 Content, primarily concept attainment, appears 
to be the primary goal of the curriculum in the earlier 
Adult Teacher . 

The later format of the Adult Bible Fellowship Leader 
appears to correct for the heavy emphasis on content. This 
new curriculum provides a basic teaching outline for the 
entire lesson, written and provided independently of the 
original lesson exposition. The teaching outline for each 
lesson, known as the "Instruction Manual," follows four 
basic steps. 

1. Engage Interest: "Why is this [lesson] important?" 

2. Explore the Word: "What does God's Word Say?" 

3. Examine Life: "How does this apply to us?" 

4. Exercise Your Faith: "What Should I do about 
this?" 12 The four-step approach is a distinct improvement 
upon previous instructional sections since the overall 
lesson now has a particular flow and attempts to connect the 


3. Association: the student explores the relationship 
between the new information and past experiences. 

4. Generalization: the student discerns from what was 
learned in the previous step as a principle. 

5. Application: the student experiments with the 
principle through application in real-life simulations" 

(250) . 

11 Miller, Story and Context , 105-06. 

12 Adult Bible Fellowship Leader , 1997-98, 2-3, 20- 

22 . 
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scripture to life experience from the beginning of the 
lesson. This approach is reminiscent of evangelical 
Christian educator Lawrence Richards' approach, known simply 
as "Hook, Book, Look and Took." 13 Richards' method was 
designed to reconnect scripture to life experience, a 
problem Richards also observed in evangelical Christian 
education. 14 Richards' method, a standard in American 
evangelical circles is one attempt to overcome content- 
driven, propositional thought. 15 It appears that the 
national curriculum committee adopted a teaching method that 
acknowledges and seeks to overcome the possibility of 
propositional thinking. This method, unfortunately, is still 
susceptible to the same propositional influence since the 
process may be truncated so that an emphasis is place only 
in the "Book" and "Look" sections of the lesson. 16 This 
problem, evident in the denomination's youth curriculum, may 
invite a rethinking of the method in the future. 17 


13 

Richards, 

Creative 

Bible 

Teaching, 

108-14. 

14 

Richards, 

Creative 

Bible 

Teaching, 

19-63. 

15 

Ronald Hambermas and Klaus Issler, 

Teaching for 


Reconciliation: Foundations and Practice of Christian 
Education Ministry (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1992), 
150-52. 

16 Robert Pazmino, Principles and Practices of 
Christian Education: An Evangelical Perspective , (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1992), 101-02. 

17 The youth curriculum issue will be addressed 

later. 
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Curriculum Examples 

Specific examples, selected from Word Action Teacher , 
represented the types of problems that could be encountered 
in a propositional approach. In one circumstance a biblical 
passage was converted to a specific proposition by the 
exposition writer and then "applied" in the methods section. 
The December 29, 1996 lesson utilizes Jeremiah 7:27-9:6 to 
explore the theme of backsliding. 18 The lesson exposition 
summarizes that backsliding is the result of several 
factors, such as rationalization, greed, and superficial 
positive thinking with minimal relationship to the original 
text. Each concept was then to be applied through discussion 
questions concerning the student's personal experiences of 
rationalizing evil deeds, avoiding greed and illustrating 
"cheap grace" (a critique of superficial religion). 19 The 
teaching method related to the writer's exposition but 
lacked a firm connection to the text. 

Another type of problem occurred when the lesson 
exposition was truer to the Biblical narrative, but the 
teaching section disconnected the ideas from the actual text 
by propositional thought. The problem occurred in the 

13 Adult Teacher , 1996-97, 38-46. 

19 Adult Teacher, 1996-97, 42-43. 
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December 31, 1995 lesson on the first chapter of Revelation; 
a lesson that included a section concerning the theme of 
worship. The accompanying teaching section included a list 
of the attributes of Jesus and encouraged the teacher to 
discuss their significance for the students. No attempt, 
however, was made to connect these attributes to the 
original context of the act of worship. 20 

The December 15, 1991 lesson on the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah heighted the difficulty. The lesson opens with a 
narrative of Isaiah's worship experience in the temple. The 
teaching section, however, included one teaching option that 
encouraged didactic mini-lecture explaining the concept of 
God's transcendence. No attempt was made to connect this 
concept to the original act of worship in the scripture or 
to contemporary daily living. 21 

Thematic studies, even those based on traditional 
holiday passages and the practices of the church year were 
susceptible. In one case an Advent study relying on the 
birth narratives reduced the passages to key concepts and 
gradually divorced from the original passage. The December 
10, 1995 Advent lesson used Matthew 3:1-12 as its central 
text. The lesson developed around the concept of repentance. 


20 Adult Teacher , 1995-96, 44-45. 

21 Adult Teacher, 1991-92, 24-26. 
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The exposition included a discussion on the difference 
between confession and repentance, which was repeated in the 
teaching section. 22 The exact connection of these themes to 
the text became unclear. The teaching section also included 
comparison between John the Baptist's use of the term 
"vipers" and the presence of the serpent in the garden of 
Eden. No explanation was given for including this discussion 
in the lesson. 23 

Curriculum Methods and Techniques: A Summary 
In the Adult Teacher , the instructional sections 
regularly drew heavily from the concepts within the 
exposition, but not necessarily from the scripture 
narrative. Expositions may follow the general flow of the 
scripture but rarely does one find a particular teaching 
method used to also connect the overall flow of the passage 
from week to week. Normally the instructional sections 
offered a potpourri of suggested techniques, a standard 
curricular strategy that allowed the class teacher to select 
the certain options. The Adult Bible Fellowship Leader 
corrected this problem partially in its adopted method. The 
lesson, however, still relied heavily on expositional 
concepts for direction. 


22 Adult Teacher , 1995-96, 16-17. 

23 Adult Teacher, 1995-96, 21. 
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Methodologically the writer of the teaching section 
stayed close to the exposition topically in the Adult 
Teacher . Discussion topics were often based on expositional 
themes. The Adult Bible Fellowship Leader provides a 
teaching approach based upon a particular method familiar 
within American evangelical circles. This method, while more 
helpful than earlier approaches, may still be limited in 
either fully addressing human experience or the intent of 
the scripture. For instance, the curriculum assessment did 
not reveal a section where the instructional writer 
consistently adopted a particular method based on the nature 
of the scripture itself. 

Certain scripture genres, and church themes, invited 
the instructional writer to use a particular method. 
Prophetic or apocalyptic texts, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea and 
even Revelation, invited the method of liberative teaching 
where an opening exercise in concientization (naming the 
world) could initiate each lesson instead of the traditional 
thematic overview. 24 Advent studies, particularly the series 
in 1995-96, invited incarnational teaching through a 
phenomenal study the multiple accounts around the singular 
birth event. 25 The teaching method could have observed, 


24 Moore, Teaching From the Heart , 171-74. 

25 Adult Teacher, 1995-96, 7-39. 
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described, and found patterns in the birth narratives and 
then posited the full implications of the enfleshment of God 
in the birth of Jesus. 26 The teaching guides, however, did 
not reveal any attempt at one method similar to the 
approaches just suggested. 

The movement to one particular method in the Adult 
Bible Fellowship Leader may be one response to the problem 
of propositional thought. It is obviously a better approach 
than the early lessons in the Adult Teacher . This approach, 
however, does not insure that writers and teachers cannot 
turn to propositional strategies in their techniques. This 
problem is evident in the denomination's youth curriculum. 

The Adult curriculum committee is not the only 
committee to struggle with teaching method and propositional 
thinking. The Youth curriculum is also attempting to resolve 
the tendency by its writers to turn concepts into 
propositions for application, even when using a modified 
teaching method designed to overcome this process. 

Analyzing youth curriculum is also difficult to assess 
due to some of the same problems mentioned with adult 
lessons. A national design committee develops three separate 
teaching modules per quarter for a three-year cycle in both 
junior high and senior high curriculum. One writer may 

26 Moore, Teaching From the Heart , 103-04. 
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integrate the exposition and instructional sections in a 
particular module but up to twelve used yearly due to the 
traditional monthly module design. 

National editors for youth curriculum are also concern 
that a propositional influence is evident in local Sunday 
school material. The author serves as Christian religious 
education consultant for the national youth curriculum 
committee (1997-98). The committee is currently revising its 
lesson method based upon the national editors' assessment in 
recent meetings (March 18-19, 1998 and May 18-19, 1998) that 
the existing curriculum can be too propositional. The 
current teaching method is a three step process around the 
curricular topics "life," "truth," and "vision." This method 
is an adaptation of Thomas Groome's shared praxis 
approach. 27 In its implementation the editors suspect that 
assigned writers did not grasp the narrative interchange in 
Groome's work. Instead, the writers often reduced the 
scripture ("truth") to an abstract concept and then sought 
to instruct youth on its application in the "vision" 
section. 

To their credit, both adult and youth curriculum 
editors are working to create new lesson plans that are less 

27 Thomas H. Groome, Christian Religious Education , 
184-232. 
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determined by propositional thought. Their work is evident 
and quite commendable through the improvement of the adult 
curriculum and the renewed search for new teaching methods 
by the youth editors. The two committees' common struggle 
reveals one additional area for future study, the actual 
curricular design process. The curriculum design process 
impedes the writing process by abstracting original 
organizational research from writing the final lesson. 

Design Critique 

It appears that the Adult Sunday school curriculum 
writers have struggled with propositional influences in 
their overall approach to lesson design as well as through 
particular curricular writings. Gradually the national 
editors have adopted a method similar to Lawrence Richards 
that may help overcome the problem. The problem, however, 
includes the larger curriculum design process. The 
disconnected process from curriculum committee to exposition 
writer to instructional sections invites a gradual 
disconnection between the teaching method and the actual 
narrative. 

The national committee is overcoming some of the 
limitations by documenting the work of the original design 
committee. The national staff decided (July, 1998) to record 
by audio or video the committee's final public presentations 
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in order to capture some of the original passion behind the 
lesson outlines. This approach is helpful and indicates a 
real desire by the new curriculum team to overcome previous 
problems. This strategy by itself, however, does not 
completely negate the overall effect of gradual 
disconnection. The current lesson design process still risks 
being propositional in its gradual abstraction of act of 
teaching from the original exploration of scripture. The 
work of the editorial staff is commendable, but the need for 
a comprehensive theoretical base to guide their efforts is 
also quite evident. 
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Anglican Eucharist in Historical Context 
Wesley's position concerning the Lord's Supper cannot 
be understood unless attention is given to the liturgical 
context (and disputes) that surrounded the Lord's Supper. 
These disputes framed the creation and revisions of the Book 
of Common Prayer ( BCP ) and framed Wesley's own liturgical 
sensibilities. 1 Wesley's Eucharistic theology was deeply 
intertwined with these sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
century debates over the sacrament and accompanying liturgy. 

The intent is not to rehearse all the nuances in the 
history of the BCP , from 1542 to Wesley's day. The concepts 
that emerge from these debates did influence Wesley's 
practice and understanding of the Eucharist. While the 
battle for the Prayer Book included a number of political 
and social agendas, two theological issues seemed to 
summarize the struggle: the presence of Christ (epiclesis 

1 Louis Weil, Sacraments and Liturgy: The Outward 
Signs (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1983), 3. Weil notes, "It is 
impossible to discuss sacramental theory apart from 
liturgical practice." 
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and epiphany) and the culture of the Eucharistic community 


(oblation and doxology). 2 

The "Real Presence" of Christ in the Eucharist 

Anglicans constantly struggled to define exactly the 
presence of Christ and the exact nature of Christ's work 
(sacrifice) in the Eucharist. From Thomas Cranmer and 
Richard Hooker to the "High Churchman"(e.g. Lancelot 
Andrewes and William Laud), an ongoing tension existed with 
the Puritans as Anglicans rejected existing interpretations 
(transubstantiation, consubstantiation, and memorialism) yet 
asserted that there was a "real" presence of Christ that 
must be revered (consecrated) in the elements. 3 The struggle 
was to define the relationship between Christ's actual 
presence (epiphany) in relation to the Holy Spirit who was 
often invoked (epiclesis) to mediate the presence of Christ. 
Epiphany in the Eucharist 

The theological issues are complex but they stem from 
the European Reformation, particularly the Geneva (and 


2 Clifford W. Dugmore, Eucharistic Doctrine in 
England from Hooker to Waterland ; H. R. McAdoo and Kenneth 
Stevenson, The Mystery of the Eucharist in the Anglican 
Tradition (Norwich: Canterbury Press, 1997). McAdoo and 
Stevenson provide a contemporary introductory introduction 
but Dugmore actually serves as the primary guide for this 
issue through the next section of the study. 

3 Dugmore, 16-19, 38-39, 68-70. Dugmore acknowledges 
that his use of High Churchman is broad and somewhat 
imprecise in this circumstance (68-70). 
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subsequent Puritan) reaction to Catholic teachings on the 
Lord's Supper. 4 Catholic doctrine placed Christ physically 
in the elements (transubstantiation), and asserted that the 
Easter sacrifice (oblation) of Christ was repeated each time 
that the Eucharist was celebrated, so the Mass itself had 
salvific power. 5 Oblation originally carried a more 
communal understanding of the people's sacrifice, and was 
modeled when the people baked and brought the bread to be 
used in Communion. 6 From the tenth to thirteenth century 
the celebration of the Eucharist became almost the exclusive 
property of the priests, placing greater emphasis upon 
Christ's propitiatory sacrifice repeated in the act of 
Communion. 7 

At first the doctrine of Transubstantiation was not a 
part of the Catholic teaching of the Eucharist. As 
participants knelt to receive the host, and as the host was 
elevated as an act of reverence, people began associate the 
elements with the actual physical presence of Jesus Christ. 8 


4 Cuming, 87-89, 98-101, 105; 137. 

5 Heron, 92-107. 

6 Bard Thompson, 5. 

7 Catherine Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and 
Dimensions , 216-18; Alasdair I. C. Heron, Table and 
Tradition: Toward an Ecumenical Understanding of the 
Eucharist (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1983), 85-87; 
Bard Thompson, 43. 

8 Bard Thompson, 43-46. 
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Often the highly nuanced Aristotelian interpretations of 
Aquinas and other early Catholic interpreters gave way to 
local, more literal views that stressed the carnality of the 
elements. These views were eventually reified into the 
Tridentine doctrine of Transubstantiation. 9 

The Reformers rejected this understanding of the host 
and continuous sacrifice since it implied that Christ was no 
longer understood to be in heaven and that the original 
death of Christ was not sufficient for salvation. The 
reformers, including Thomas Cranmer, challenged the idea 
that Christ's sacrifice must be mediated through the priest 
rather than by faith. 10 Cranmer writes, "The benefit hereof 
is in no man's power to give any other, but every man must 
receive it at Christ's hands himself, by his own faith and 
belief, as the prophet saith." 11 Alternative Eucharistic 
interpretations became necessary to counter Roman Catholic 
writings and practices during this period of the 
Reformation. 


9 Dugmore, 23-26; Heron, 92-107. 

10 McAdoo and Stevenson, 127. 

11 Thomas Cranmer, An Answer by the Reverend Father 
in God Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury , 352, quoted in 
Echlin, 12. 
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Epiclesis in the Eucharist 

Reformation responses to this Eucharistic controversy, 
however, were quite varied. 12 Luther responded with a form 
of mediated presence known as consubstantiation, which 
remained close but distinct from Catholic doctrine. 13 
Zwingli, Oecolampadius, and others denied any real presence. 
They preferred to see the Eucharist as strictly a memorial 
representation of the Christ's original sacrificial act, 
which did not "convey grace, mediate the divine life or 
remit sins." 14 Calvin revised Zwingli's position by allowing 
for the presence of Christ primarily through the Holy 
Spirit. Calvin then drew upon the Eastern tradition's 
emphasis on epiclesis, the invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
rather than on the Western emphasis upon epiphany, the 
presence or manifestation of Christ through the words of 
institution. 15 This epicletic emphasis, associated with 
later Puritans, was a type of Virtualism, where communicants 
became virtually present before Christ in heaven via the 


12 Cuming, 15-29; Jaroslav Pelikan, Reformation of 
Church and Dogma (1300-1700) , vol. 4 of The Christian 
Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 188-217. 

13 Heron, 108-22; Pelikan, 200-01. 

14 Dix, 629-36; Bard Thompson, 144. 

15 Bard Thompson, 42-43; Heron, 124-29. 
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presence of the Holy Spirit. 16 The Holy Spirit represented 

the Jesus of heaven as grace was communicated. 17 

Epiphany and Epiclesis in Dialog 

Anglicans and Puritans struggled to define "real 

presence" through the liturgy, particularly in the language 

of the Book of Common Prayer . Thomas Cranmer wrote the first 

BCP in 1548 but was forced to revise it by 1552, based upon 

Reformation critiques that too much Catholic influence was 

evident in the first draft. 18 Cranmer, however, was then 

interpreted as a Zwinglian, based primarily upon his revised 

text. 19 Other Anglicans entered the struggle to acknowledge 

the presence of Christ without giving too much away to 

either Reformed or Catholic interpretations. John Jewel, for 

instance, acknowledged the revised (1563) Article of Faith 

concerning the Lord's Supper (Article 28) that states, 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And 


16 Lawrence Hull Stookey, Eucharist; Christ's Feast 
with the Church (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 55-56. 

17 Flew, 60-68. Flew notes that Puritans believed the 
Eucharist was more than a symbolic celebration (60). 
Puritans, however, believed the Eucharist authenticated 
prevenient grace rather than imparted saving grace (66-68). 

18 Cressy and Ferrell, 3-4; Cuming, 70-71, Echlin, 1- 

2 . 

19 Cuming, 80-81; Echlin, 17, 22. Echlin concludes 
that Cranmer was influenced by the Swiss school but no more 
than by the scriptures and early Church Fathers. Echlin 
writes of Cranmer, "perhaps he should be labeled a 
'Crammerian,'" acknowledging the wide variety of resources 
both current and ancient that Cranmer used" (22). 
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the mean whereby the god of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith. 20 

Jewell, however, refused to accept that Christ was 

physically present in the bread, "the bread is on the table: 

the body is in heaven." 21 While clearly against 

transubstantiation, Jewell's position was broad enough to 

accommodate different factions in England, it left the 

nature of Christ's presence ambiguous. Dugmore notes that 

Richard Hooker, in 1597, also rejected Transubstantiation, 

yet "insisted that by means of the sacrament there is a real 

participation in the body and blood of Christ." 22 This 

participation, according to Hooker, occurs within the 

believer. He writes, "The real presence of Christ's most 

blessed body and blood is not therefore to be sought for in 

the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 

sacrament." 23 

The struggle continued as the church separated into 
representative positions designated by "High" churchmen, 
opposing Purtians, and a final category of moderate 
Anglicans when Dugmore classifies as "Central" churchmen. 24 


20 Dugmore, 6. 

21 Dugmore, 7. 

22 Dugmore, 15. 

23 Dugmore, 16; McAdoo and Stevenson, 28-31. McAdoo 
refuses to see Hooker as a receptionist in spite of this 
famous quote. 

24 Dugmore, 68-70. 
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The differences between High Church leaders, such as 
Lancelot Andrewes and Bishop William Laud, and the Puritans 
focused on issues of political authority (divine right of 
Kings) and ecclesial leadership. 25 Puritans, strong 
advocates of scripture and strong antagonists against 
"popery," early viewed communion as a commemorative meal and 
came closer to a Receptionist view where Christ is received 
spiritually by faith. 26 High Churchmen who resisted 
physical presence of Christ yet preferred to emphasize a 
spiritual presence opposed this view. 27 

Central churchmen, such as Richard Field and James 
Ussher, struggled to define the spiritual reception by faith 
of Christ's body and blood often coming closer to Puritan 
definitions. 28 This moderate theme of receiving Christ 
spiritually continued throughout the seventeenth century 
except for the period of Catholic influence during James II 
and the resulting Puritan rebellion. 29 The High Church's 
tradition of a spiritual presence that was not dependent 
upon faith of the believer also continued through the 

25 Dugmore, 45-49. One particular issue was whether 
the priest's authority stemmed directly from God or from the 
community of believers (48). 

26 Cuming, 109-12; Dugmore, 58-60. 

27 Dubmore, 38-47. 

28 Dugmore, 57-58. 

29 Dugmore, 80, 8 9, 133. 
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teachings of the Non-jurors. 30 The Non-jurors, including 
John Johnson and Robert Nelson, added a particular emphasis 
upon the coming of the Holy Spirit as the one who transforms 
the bread and wine into the spiritual-material 
representation of Christ. 31 

Dugmore identifies Daniel Waterland as the eighteenth 
century telos of Central churchmanship. 32 Waterland 
acknowledges no real change in the bread and wine but 
acknowledges that they "contract a relative holiness by 
their consecration/' 33 The Supper is a means of salvation 
(applying and sealing Christ's pardon) but this is 
predicated on faith and repentance in the believer. 34 
Waterland states that the presence of Christ is in the 
Eucharist. Dugmore then offers a fascinating quote by 
Waterland concerning the words of institution (this is my 
body, this is my blood...) as a symbolic "grammar" for each 


30 Dugmore, 14 5. 

31 Dugmore, 144-54. The High Church view was always 
susceptible to carnal misinterpretation, partially due to 
their emphasis on Christ's atonement as an ongoing sacrifice 
in each communion (142-45). 

32 Dugmore, 172-74. Waterland's view is different 
from the previous positions of "Romanist, Lutheran, 

Calvinist and Zwinglian" yet consistent with Cranmer's late 
view. 

33 Dugmore, 17 5. 

34 Dugmore, 172. 
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succeeding Eucharistic celebration. Dugmore quotes 
Waterland, 

But the words then spoken by our blessed Lord are 
conceived to operate now as virtually carrying in them 
a rule, or a promise, for all succeeding ages of the 
Church...If the elements were then sanctified...and if the 
worthy receivers were then understood to partake of the 
true spiritual food upon receiving the symbolical; and 
if all this was then implied in the words 'This is my 
body' &c.m (sic), so it is now. 35 

Taken collectively, the rule provides the ongoing motivation 

for participation in the sacrament, trusting in Christ's 

ongoing consecration of the elements. The promise (like any 

other form of investiture such as a land deed or signet 

ring) is that one day the communicants' subsistence will be 

guaranteed by Christ as they live and feast in heaven. 36 

Waterland also opposes the Non-juror's interpretation of the 

Holy Spirit's joining with the elements. Waterland, drawing 

from Hooker's emphasis on the presence of Christ within the 

believer, believes that the Holy Spirit is present not for 

the sake of the sacrament but for the sake of the 

believer. 37 

Waterland concludes a theological tradition that 
extends from Cranmer through both High and Central churchmen 
to the period antecedent to Wesley's day. This tradition 


35 Dugmore, 177-78. 

36 Dugmore, 178-79. 

37 Dugmore, 179. 
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sought its own form of Eucharistic via media which stressed 
the "real presence" of Christ (epiphany) without giving into 
carnality, memorialism, or even virtualism. The presence of 
the Holy Spirit was also invoked (epiclesis), but primarily 
(at least for Waterland) for the sake of the communicants. 
Christ was present, spiritually, immediately, independently, 
interacting with the recipient to convey grace. 

The controversy over the presence of Christ was at the 
center of the Eucharist, but the debate included a larger 
context. Any celebration of the Lord's Supper implied a 
particular understanding of the community with practiced 
this sacrament. Understanding that liturgical community or 
"culture" was crucial for understanding the sacrament 
itself. 

The Eucharistic Community 

The debate over the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist was not the only issue concerning the BCP. The 
character, culture, or "world" of the community that 
received the Eucharist was also shaped by the liturgy. 
Understanding how that culture was to conduct itself, based 
upon the themes of oblation and doxology, was important in 
Wesley's day. These concepts are also beneficial for 
understanding Wesley's Eucharistic theology. An historical 
review details the complementary nature and ongoing struggle 
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to define both oblation and doxology in the English 
liturgical history. 

Oblation and the Euch a ristic Community 

While oblation is often considered a specific 
theological controversy concerning Christ's ongoing 
sacrifice in the Lord's Supper, the issue actually involves 
the liturgical acts of the priest and the participation of 
the congregates. 38 Determining the relationship between 
Christ's sacrifice and the commensurate "sacrifice" of the 
priests or the people was often debated. Early Anglicans 
like Cranmer, as well as later liturgists like Waterland, 
seemed to place an emphasis on understanding the church as a 
sacrificial community rather than emphasizing Christ's 
ongoing sacrifice in the Lord's Supper as the basis for 
atonement. 39 Oblation, for certain Anglicans, becomes a 
theme to describe the nature of Christian community. 

Doxology and the Eucharistic Community 

Doxology suggests the larger corporate context of 
worship as praise to God. The broader liturgical setting 
that surrounded Holy Communion, generated a culture or 
"world" for the participant that was inhabited by the God of 
the Eucharist. The creation of this world included ritual 


38 Bard Thompson, 49-51. 

39 Dugmore, 90. 
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actions, the organization of space and time, as well as some 
degree of involvement by the participants. 40 A tension 
occurred in determining who was able to participate in this 
new community. 

Oblation and Doxology in Dialog 

A larger tension occurred in trying to resolve the 
creation of a particular community oriented toward the glory 
of God (doxology) yet also modeling the sacrificial 
character of Christ (oblation). Originally public 
involvement included both an oblation by people (bringing 
the communion bread as gifts), as well as a doxology offered 
by the priests and people through song, prayer, and 
benediction (including the "amen" of the people). 41 

The structure or "shape" of the liturgy appears to be 
fairly consistent since early apostolic times. 42 It 
consisted of two major but separate parts, the synaxis (or 
gathering) followed by the Eucharist (thanksgiving), which 
fused into a single rite by the fourth century. 43 Later both 
sections again began to separate into services of "Word" and 

40 Bard Thompson, 41-4 6. 

41 Bard Thompson, 45. 

42 Dix, 

43 Dix, 36-37. 
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"Table." 44 Each service also developed its own particular 
structures, rites and ceremonial actions. The BCP , 
following this general pattern across its development, 
included variations of Morning Prayer (Matins) or a Sunday 
litany followed by the Eucharistic service. The service of 
the Eucharist moved through what Dix called a "four-fold" 
action beginning with the oblations of the people (bread, 
water and wine) including the bishop and presbyters. The 
second action included the consecration of the oblation, the 
invitation by the bishop to the people and the Eucharistic 
prayer, originally a single prayer that explained the 
meaning of the Eucharist. The final two actions included the 
receiving of communion, first by the bishop and presbyters, 
then by the people (all standing and responding to the words 
of administration with "Amen"). After the Eucharist the 
vessels were cleansed and the people were dismissed. 45 

Each element of the Eucharistic service was elaborated 
over the centuries but the general structure (from community 
sacrifice to communion) marked the general movement of the 
service. At times the service would be modified to stress an 
element of the service. Cranmer, for instance, included an 


44 Keith Watkins, The Great Thanksgiving: The 
Eucharistic Norm of Christian Worship (St. Louis: Chalice 
Press, 1995), 94-128. 

45 Dix, 104-05. 
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oblation (or Thanksgiving) to follow the consecration to 
demonstrate a response by the people as well as a 
benediction by the priest. 46 The later ceremonial additions 
of incense (prayers rising before God), the drama of the 
fraction of the host, the allegorical emphasis of each 
vestment, utensil, motion and human "actor" either 
heightened or obscured (for the sake of Mystery) the full 
meaning behind the "act" of the Eucharist. 47 

Many later revisions these actions were designed to 
correct the perceived liturgical superstitions of the people 
(including corporeal presence in the elements). 48 A deeper 
reality, however, lay behind these superstitions. Doxology 
was normally associated with the synaxis as a gathering of 
praise to God. Doxology, however, was also implicit in the 
very design of Eucharist (praise to the sacrificial lamb) 
and invited the worshipper into a realm of praise, 
sacrifice, communion and hope. Hope, according to Dix and 
others, included the eschatological promise implicit in each 
Eucharistic act and in the eschatological realization of 
Heaven in the midst of the celebrants. Dix writes concerning 
the early church, 


46 Cuming, 80. 

47 Cuming, 5, 94-96; Dix, 397-433, Bard Thompson, 41- 

44 . 

48 Echlin, 43, 58. 
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The Eucharist is the contact of time with the eternal 
fact of the Kingdom of God through Jesus. In it the 
church within time continually, as it were, enters into 
its own eternal being in that Kingdom, "in Him," as 
Body of Christ, through His act. 49 

The Lord's Supper, in this interpretation, becomes a 

transformative event in which eschatology, the new heaven, 

becomes realized in the midst of the worshipping people. 

The arrangement of the ritual, furniture, placement 
of the Supper, reception of the elements, and other actions 
then indicate something of the representation (even nature) 
of heaven on earth. 50 How persons were included or excluded 
(including rulers, enemies and even the dead) and how they 
were treated in the service indicated how they were or would 
be received in heaven. 51 Doxology, in its fullest 
expression, became the overall structure that defined both 
God and our "eternal" relationship. 

As the Gallican ceremonies were added to the Mass, the 
liturgy around the Lord's Supper became more ornate. The 
idea of participating in the sacrifice (oblation) shifted 
away from the activity of the people toward a new 
understanding of the activity of Christ in the elements, 
which was mediated by the bishop or priest as the central 


49 Dix, 265. 

50 Echlin, 50, 66-69. 

51 Echlin, 35,58. 
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"actors" of Eucharistic worship. 52 Reactions by the 
Reformers also included liturgical reform in a variety of 
expressions. 53 The arrangement of furniture, including the 
altar, and the order of the liturgy often determined who 
would and would not be a part of the "world" of the 
Eucharist. 

The Book of Common Prayer 
The Book of Common Prayer deserves particular 
consideration since it also sought to create a world for 
Anglicans through the practices defined by the various 
rubrics (instructions) to the priests or ministers. The 
language of the Prayer Book often indicated a particular 
view of both the Real Presence of Christ and the nature of 
the Eucharistic Community. Descriptive words were 


52 Dix, 598; John Harper, The Forms and Orders of 
Western Liturgy from the Tenth to the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 156-65; Bard Thompson, 39- 
51. The range of local ceremonies in special Votive masses 
as well as a new pietistic devotion toward the Communion 
elements created the need for liturgical order. Ultimately 
the Mass underwent a reform (begun by the Council of Trent) 
to remove the unnecessary ceremonialism yet to retain much 
of the mutual activity of the people through praise, through 
the choirs, and sacrifice, though the gifts of the people 
(Thompson, 39-48). 

53 Bard Thompson, 98-101, 145-46, 293. Lutheran 
practices remained close to the traditional Mass, though the 
language was shaped in such a way as to guarantee the 
Sovereignty of God (98-101). Zwinglian masses included 
profound moments of silence and reception of the elements 
from within the pew (145-46). Calvinist forms included 
inviting all to a central table and passing the elements as 
one conducts an evening meal (293). 
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important. While prayers often conveyed meaning, the actions 
did likewise, suggesting a particular intent to the 
liturgy. 54 The act of kneeling at an altar rail versus 
receiving the elements in a pew suggested something not only 
about the authority of the priest in relation to the 
congregation, but also suggested to communicants whether the 
presence of Christ was explicitly in the host (an issue of 
transubstantiation). 55 This distinction created the addition 
of the celebrated "black rubric" in Cranmer's revised 1552 
edition of the BCP . 56 Cranmer, responding to a theological 
and political controversy over a particular liturgical 
action, created what Echlin believes is Cranmer's most 
mature view of "Real presence" in order to mitigate a 
particular impression created by the act of kneeling. 57 

Controversies over the actions of the liturgy and the 
placement of altar continued. Puritans often celebrated 
communion at a simple table in the midst of the 
congregation. Archbishop William Laud created controversy in 
1616 in Gloucester by moving the altar from center of the 


54 n-jv 2 

55 Echlin, 50-51. 

56 Cuming, 90, 122-23; Dix, 13. Dix notes how this 
controversial rubric is culturally specific to Western 
Medieval thought and is not present in Eastern liturgical 
directions. 

57 Cressy and Ferrell, 47-48; Echlin, 84-88. 
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church to an area dominated by the clergy and demanding all 


to bow to it. For Puritans this was an act of idolatry. 50 

The structure of the BCP, however, began to shape a 
particular world of praise to God and celebration of the 
Eucharist. Cranmer's first edition (1549) represented a 
shift from Latin to English vernacular, which actually began 
with other documents in 1534. This BCP was a rather 
conservative revision of the Roman Sarum or Salisbury 
Rite. 59 Cranmer's revision was due to immediate 
controversy, primarily with the inclusion of older 
ceremonies that could be misunderstood as representing the 
"Old Learning" of Transubstantiation versus the "New 
Learning" of memorialism. 60 The controversy of the order of 
worship, including the order of Holy Communion, did not end. 
The BCP was revised in 1604 when the King James Bible was 
introduced into the readings (though the final Bible was not 
complete until 1611) . 61 

The BCP was again revised in 1662, just after the 
Restoration. This Prayer Book was created in an environment 


58 Cressy and Ferrell, 8-9; Dugmore, 48. 

59 Cuming, 30-44, John Harper, 166-167. 

60 Cuming, 15; Echlin, 47-63; Bard Thompson, 236-243. 
Cuming actually characterizes the Old Learning in a larger 
setting than Transubstantiation. He writes, "the Mass is a 
sacrifice for the living and the dead, and 'oblation is made 
in the person of the whole Church.'" 

61 Cuming, 104 . 
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of conservatism and nostalgia for earlier times before 
Cromwell's rebellion and Puritan rule of England. 62 This 
last revision was the most moderate, accommodating neither 
High Church nor Puritan fully. The revision relied heavily 
on the 1604 text. 63 While this text remained in observance 
during Wesley's day, there were other books and manuals of 
prayer that challenged the 1662 BCP, both prior to its 
creation (including the Westminster Directory and the Savoy 
Conference liturgy) and following its inception. 64 Later 
challengers included Scottish, Puritan, Nonjuror and 
Unitarian groups. 65 Even Wesley's abridgement for American 
Methodists was a conservative revision, primarily to 
accommodate the special circumstances of the American social 
environment. 66 

The revisions of The Book of Common Prayer mirrors an 
historical Anglican struggle to both define the presence of 
Christ and also to reconcile the tension of the sacrificial 
yet also eschatalogical community which celebrated the 
Eucharist. The history bears particular attention since the 
BCP was a primary influence in Wesley's life. The four 


62 Jasper, 1-7. 

63 Jasper, 1,5. 

64 Bard Thompson, 345-405. 

65 Cuming, 128-46; Jaspers, 1-39. 

66 Bowmer, 211-15; White, Introduction to John 
Wesley's Sunday Service , 9-37. 
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concepts that emerge from this review of English sacramental 


liturgy: epiclesis, 
influenced Wesley's 


epiphany, oblation and doxology, deeply 
Eucharistic theology. 
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